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No. 1. 

The Earl of Cromer to the Marquess of Lansdowne.—(Received January 3, 1903.) 

(No. 173.) 

My Lord. Cairo, December *22,1902. 

WHEN tlie Law of Liquidation was framed some twenty years ago, a large sum 
of money was set apart to meet claims against the Egyptian Government, which at 
the time formed the subject of litigation. By far the greater portion of these claims 
have now been settled. A sum of about £ E. 400,000, however, still remains to the 
credit of the fund, which is held in trust by the Caisse do la Dette. It is now 
proposed to put aside £E. 50,000, which will amply suffice to meet any possible 
claims in the future and to pay the balance, amounting to about £ E. 350,000, to the 
credit of the General Deserve Fund. The money, I may observe, will be spent on 
irrigation. 

The Caisse de la Dette agrees to this proposal, but considers that it requires the 
assent of the Bowers. Hence the Circular, of which I have the honour to inclose a 
copy. I propose, with your Lordship’s approval, to inform the Egyptian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs that His Majesty’s Government agree to the employment of the money 
in the manner suggested. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER. 


Inclosure in No. 1. 

Boutros' Pasha to the Earl of Cromer. 

(Circulaire.) 

Milord, Caire, le 21 De'cembre, 1902. 

AUX termes de l’Article l er du Decret du 12 Juillet, 1888, le reliquat dventuel du 
fonds do liquidation doit £tre affecte an fonds dc reserve. 

Actuellement, la liquidation pent etre consideree comme se trouvant a son terme, 
car le noiubre des affaires encore pendantes nc depassc pas vingt-huit et leur 
importance cst tr&s minirne, une somiuo de £ E. 15,000 a £ E. 20,000 devant suffire 
pour y fairo face; ct cn dehors de cos affaires il n’existe que quelqucs reclamations 
administratives clout, le montant no s’elovo qu’a £ E. 4,000. 

Dans ces conditions, le Gouverneraent de Son Altesse estime qu’une somme do 
£ E. 50,000 serait plus que suffisante pour rdgler defiuitivement la liquidation, et pour 
etre garanti contre toutes les eventualites memo les plus extremes. II serait done 
possible, on reservant cetto somme de £ E. 50,000, de consacrer dbs a present au fonds 
de reserve le reliquat du fonds do liquidation. 

La Caisse de la Dette Publiquo partage cetto manicre de voir, et bien que, dans 
1’opinion du Gouvernement, l’assentiment do la Caisse do la Dette eut 6te suffisaut 
[1G08] B 
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pour r^aliser la niesure projete, neanmoins, en raison dc l’importance de la somme, it 
croit devoir demandcr l’adhesion des Puissances Signataires de la Convention de 
Londres. 

Je vous serai done reconnaissant de vouloir bien solliciter cette adhesion du 
Gonvernemont de Sa Majeste, et je ne doute pas quo vous ne soyez dispose a appuyer 
la domande du Gouverncmcnt de Son Allesse. 

J’ajoute quo, par une mesure de precaution qui peut paraitre superflue, le 
Couvernement cst d’accord avec la Caisse de la Dctte pour quo, en cas d’insuffisance 
de la somme dc £ E. 50,000 a reserve]-, la Caisse de la Detto ait lc droit de prdlever, 
sur la part reveuant au Gouvernement dans les excedents budgetaires, toutes les 
sommes qu’elle pourrait etre eventuellement tenue de payer pour la liquidation. 

Veuillez, &c. 

(Signe) BOUTROS GHALI. 


No. 2. 

War Office to Foreign Office .— (Received January 5.) 

Sir, War Office, January 2, 1903. 

I AM directed by the Secretary of State for War to acquaint you, for the 
information of the Marquess of Lansdowne, that a Committee lias recently sat, under 
the presidency of Lieutenant-General Lord Grenfell, to consider and report on the 
terms of service of British officers with the Egyptian army. 

The lieport of that Committee, embodying a revised set of rules, having for their 
object the provision of additional inducements to British officers to serve in the 
Egyptian army, has been considered by Mr. Secretary Brodrick and by the Lords 
Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury, and it has been decided that, subject to the 
condition that all extra cost involved by their adoption must be borne by the Egyptian 
Government, the following revised ltules may be accepted as governing the service of 
the officers referred to:— 

(a.) That qualified officers shall join the Egyptian army on a two years’ contract, 
which is open (by mutual arrangement) to extension to four, seven, and ten years, 
after which service may be extended to such indefinite period as the Sirdar may 
desire. 

( b .) That officers below the substantive rank of Lieutenant-Colonel shall remain 
seconded up to ten years (instead of seven, as at present), provided, that if the officer’s 
turn for second in command arrives before the end of ten years, he shall elect to return 
to his British regiment or forego regimental advancement. If the officer does not 
elect to return to his British regiment, lie will receive a half-pay Lieutenant-Colonelcy 
when the officer next above him in his British regiment obtains his regimental 
Lieutenant-Colonelcy. 

(e.) That officers electing to continue serving with the Egyptian army beyond 
ten years shall then have their names kept in the regimental list, in italics, but without 
their having any claim to revert to regimental duty after ten years’ absence. 

(d.) That such officers may, after ten years, bo allowed to retire on retired pay 
under usual rules, and, if continued in the Egyptian service after such retirement, 
shall be allowed to draw their British retired pay*, and not be subject to the rules 
applicable to officers in Colonial service, which prohibit the issue of retired pay r whilst 
the officer continues employed. 

(e.) That officers who obtain half-pay promotion (after ten years on the seconded 
list) shall not be entitled to a higher rate of retired pay from army funds than they 
would have earned if they had been retired on completion of their seconded period; 
on the understanding that the Egyptian Government will, on the officer’s retirement 
from their service, grant him a pension equal to the amount of the difference between 
his actual "retired pay and the retired pay ho would have received had his further 
service reckoned towards army retired pay. 

(f) . That it shall be made clear that officers of the Egyptian army arc not 
excluded from being considered for advancement for services rendered in the field 
(Article 30, Pay Warrant). 

(g) That au officer who quits the Egyptian army owing to ill-health shall be 
examined in England by a Medical Board, and be treated, both as regards retirement 
and retired pay, exactly as if he were then serving in the British army, but contingent 
upon the retired pay so earned being supplemented from Egyptian funds, by arrange- 
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ment with the Sirdar, to such an extent as will compensate the officer for the premature 
closing of his career, and for the greater risks he has incurred. 

( h .) That no special advantages shall be given from army funds to officers serving 
in unhealthy districts in Egypt and the Soudan (except at special stations, at which 
one year’s service should count as two years), on the understanding that the Egyptian 
Government compensate officers for the risks incurred. 

Mr. Brodrick will be glad if these revised Rules and the contingent financial 
conditions may be forwarded to Lord Cromer for communication to the Egyptian 
Government before further action is taken, and I am to ask that he may be advised at 
as early a date as possible of the views of the Egyptian Government in regard to the 
subject. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) E. W. D. WARD. 


No. 3. 

The Mai'guess of Lansdoivnc to the Earl of Cromer. 

(No. 6.) 

My Lord, Foreign Office, January 9, 1903. 

I TRANSMIT to your Lordship herewith a copy of a letter from the War Office, # 
communicating certain revised rules for the service of British officers with the 
Egyptian army, recommended by a Committee which has recently sat under the 
presidency of Lieutenant-General Lord Grenfell. 

The Secretary of State for War, after consultation with the Lords Commissioners 
of the Treasury, proposes to accept these rules, subject to the condition that all extra 
cost involved by their adoption must be borne by the Egyptian Government.! 

I should wish to be furnished with your Lordship’s observations on these proposals, 
and you should also communicate them to the Egyptian Government, and request an 
early expression of their views. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) LANSDOWNE. 


No. 4. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to the Earl of Cromer. 

(No. 7.) 

My Lord, Foreign Office , January 9, 1903. 

I HAVE received your Lordship’s despatch No. 173 of the 22nd December, 
inclosing a copy of a Circular Note from the Egyptian Minister of Eoreign Affairs, in 
which the assent of the Powers is requested to a proposal that, out of the £ E. 400,000 
which still remains of the sum originally set apart by the Law of Liquidation to meet 
claims against the Egyptian Government, a sum of £ E. 30,000 should be put aside to 
meet possible claims in the future, and that the balance, amounting to about 
£ E. 350,000, should be paid to the credit of the General Reserve Eund. 

You are authorized to inform Boulros Pasha that His Majesty’s Government agree 
to the employment of the money in the manner suggested. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) LANSDOWNE. 


No. 5. 

The Earl of Cromer to the Marquess of Lansdoxune.-—(Received February 1.) 

(No. 3 .) 

(Telegraphic.) P. < Cairo, February 1, 1903. 

SIR REGINALD WIN GATE has begged mo to inquire, with reference to your 
Lordship’s despatch No. G of the 9tli ultimo, whether those officers who, under the 
seven years’ rule, have gone on half-pay would now be reinstated to complete a period 
of ten years on the full-pay list. This is a point of considerable importance. 


* No. 2. 
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No. 6, 

The Earl of Cromer to the Marquess of Lavsdowne —(Received February 16.) 


y ja u. xu./ 

My Lord, Cairo, February 6, 1903. 

PRINCE D’ARENBERG and M. Xavier Charmes called on me a few days ago 
in order to discuss the questions pending with the Admiralty in connection with the 
improvement of the harbour at Port Said. 

Subsequently the inclosed Memorandum, which embodies some fresh proposals 
put forward by the Suez Canal Company, was communicated to me. I said that I 
would send them to London. Prince d’Arenberg will probably he in London before 
long, and woidd be glad to discuss the matter verbally with the authorities of the 
Admiralty. 

Under these circumstances, perhaps all I need say is that I most earnestly hope 
that these negotiations, which have now lasted for a considerable time, will be brought 
to a speedy and satisfactory conclusion. 

The matter is one of much importance. It is certain that, unless the Admiralty 
and the Suez Canal Company can come to terms, the wdiolc project for improving the 
harbour at Port Said will fall to the ground. 

In view' of the important trade interests, largely British, which are involved, this 
would on every ground be a subject for the greatest regret. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER. 


Inclosure in No. G. 

Memorandum. 

SANS rejeter formellement les propositions faites par la Compagnie du Canal do 
Suez, lc Reprcsentant de rAmiraute Anglnisc a insiste sur trois points : 

1. Le terrain offert a rAmiraute derriere lc “ Navy House,” cu echange de 
celui qu’ellc oecupo sur l’autre rive du bassin Chcrif, etaifc moins grand quo ce 
dernier. 

2. La profondeur d’eau le long des quais n’etait point suflisante. 

3. Les dits quais, s’ils avaient une grande etenduc, no iaisaient point face au Canal 
comme les quais du terrain actucl de rAmiraute; ot la partie cn faipade elle-meme 
■eiait tout a fait cn retraite sur colie dont l’Amiraute est actuellcment cn possession. 

Aux deux premieres objections le Prince d’Arenberg a repondu a Mr. Prctyman 
quo la Compagnie donnerait une surface egalc a cello du terrain a echangcr, et qu’elle 
f era it creuscr le bassin Chcrif lc long du quai a u taut quo le desirait l’Amiraute. Mais 
il n'a pas dit que les quais no scraient point cn retraite du Canal, parco qu’il nc 
pouvait changer l’etat des choses. 

Cependant, Mr. Prctyman, voyant disparaitre deux sur trois des difficultds 
opposees, a semble hesiter bcaucoup; mais il a demande un complement d’etiules et 
do reflexions. Ccs etudes, ces reflexions out etc faites par le President de la 
Compagnie du Canal do Suez. Il s’est decide a deux propositions, qu’il formula 
aujourd’lnu au nom do ses collbgues et au sicn : 

(1.) Si, comme il a dejii dte offert, l’Amiraute Anglaise consent a accepter, cn 
arribre du “ Navy House,” une surface egalc il cello qu’elle occupo sur le terrain dit 
de rAmiraute, cette superficie lui sera donnee. Il lui sera aussi donne, sur tous les 
nouveaux quais quo bordora son terrain ot sur ceux du “ Navy House,” tous les droits 
dont elle jouit sur les quais de rAmiraute. Bion entendu, le hassin sera ercuse lc 
long des quais do ma nitre a cn rendre tout a fait facile l’abordage par les bateaux. 

(2.) Hans le cas ou le terrain du “ Navy House” paraitrait a l’Amiraute trop en 
retraite du Canal, ou si les quais en facade lui semblaieut trop pen ctendus, le Priucc 
d’Arenberg jproposo rechangc contrairc a celui qui avail etc offert. L’Amirautb 
reccvrait, en arribre do son torraiu actucl, une surface sudisaute a rcmplacer cellc du 
“Navy House.” En outre, la Compagnie du Canal de Suez donnerait un terrain h 
clioisir pour le Consulat et une indemuite pour les InUiments a reconstruire. Ainsi 
TAmiraute Anglaise aurait, entre le bassin Chbrif agrandi et le bassin Abbas prolonge 
a l’intdrieur des (erres, e’est-a-dire, outre les deux grands bassins de commerce, un 
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vaste terrain sur lequel elle pourrait coustruire un batiment approprid a tous ses 
besoms. 

Cette dernibre offre entrain era pour la Compagnie du Canal, dans le cas ou elle 
serait preferee a l’autre, de fort serialises dispenses. En effet, la Compagnie devra 
faire son nouveau hassin de commerce a l’aide des deux bassins Cherif et de l’arsenal, 
ce qui comprend le deplacement de ses ateliers. Elle aura dbs lors une iudemnite 
a payer a I’Amiraute Anglaise et la depenso du transport de ses ateliers sur la rive 
Asie. 

Elle insiste sur ce fait qu’elle ne reeulc dovant aucun sacrifice pour donner 
satisfaction a I’Amiraute, parce que de longues et eonseieuses etudes lui out prouve 
l’impossibilite de creer un port repondant aux besoins futurs du commerce de Port 
Said si I’Amiraute ne ccdait l’un des terrains qu’clle occupe. Les plaintes du 
commerce seraient alors incessautes, et la Compagnie ue pourrait accepter la responsa- 
bilite d’unc situation a coup shr tout ii fait defectueuse. 


No. 7. 

The Earl of Cromer to the Marquess of Lansdownc.—(Received March 7.) 

(No. 26.) 

My Lord, Cairo , February 26, 1903. 

I HAVE the honour to submit my Report on the progress made in the 
various Administrative Departments of the Egyptian Government during the year 
1902. 

The affairs of the Soudan are treated in a separate despatch. 


Accounts of 1902. 


THE accounts of the Egyptian Government for the year 1902 show the following 
general results:— 


Revenue ., .. .. ., ,. ,. 

Expenditure .. .. .. .. ,, .. 

Surplus .. .. .. ,. 

The surplus is £ E. 506,000 in excess of the estimate. 


fE.* 

12,1-18,000 

11,432,000 

716,000 


General Reserve Fund. 

On the 31st December, 1901, a sum of £ E. 3,795,000 stood to the credit of the 
General Reserve Eund. 

The payments made into the fund during the course of 1902 amounted to 
£ E. 1,241,000. Ohio payments from the fund amounted to £ E. 2,105,000. The 
largest items ivere for works connected with drainage and irrigation. 

The net result of these operations is that, on the 31st December, 1902, 
£ E. 2,931,000 stood to the credit of the fund. Of this amount, £ E. 854,000 is 
pledged to meet expenditure on works of public utility. The unpledged balance is, 
therefore, about £ E. 2,077,000. 


Special Reserve Fund. 

A sum of £ E. 1,287,000 stood to the credit of the Special Reserve Fund on the 
31st December, 1901. 

£ E. 778,000 was paid into the fund in the course of last year. The disbursements 
amounted to £ E. 387,000. 

The net result of these operations is that a sum of £ E. 1,078,000 stood to the 
credit of the fund on the 31st December, 1902. Of this amount, £ E. 009,000 is 
pledged to meet future expenditure. The unpledged balance, therefore, amounts to 
£ E. 1,009,000. 

* £ E. l = l/. 0s. C</. 

[1008] C 
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Conversion Economies. 

On the 31st December, 1901, the value of the sums invested on behalf of the 
Conversion Economies Fund amounted to £ E. 4,4S5,000. By the 31st December, 1902, 
the value of these investments had risen to £ E. 4,991,000—an increase of £ E. 506,000 
during the year. 

Egyptian Debt. 

Debt (Guaranteed, Domains, and Dai'ra) to the extent of 527,000/. was paid off in 
the course of last year.* 

The outstanding capital of the Debt on the 31st December, 1902, was 
103,245,000/. Of this amount, 8,774,000/. was held by the Commissioners of the Debt, 
thus leaving 91,471,000/. in the hands of the public. 


Estimates for 1903. 

The main feature of the Budget of the current year is the abolition of the Octroi 
duties at Cairo and Alexandria. The loss of revenue involved amounts to £ E. 230,000 
a-year. 

Recent events, both in Cairo and Alexandria, have enhanced the strength of the 
arguments, which could previously have been adduced in favour of a total abolition of 
these duties. The only counter-argument of any weight is that money is required for 
urban improvements of various kinds. The Alexandria Municipality will, however, be no 
worse oft than was previously the case. The Government makes good the loss of revenue 
which will be incurred by the abolition of the Octroi duties. As regards Cairo, which 
possesses no Municipality, there can be no doubt that the town stands in need of many 
improvements, notably in the direction of roads and water-supply. In this connection it 
is to be observed (1) that £ E. 10,000 is included in the estimates, in order to establish 
free taps from which the poorer classes can obtain pure water; (2) that an arrangement 
has been made with the Water Company to improve the quality and increase the supply 
of water, the Government contributing £ E. 20,000 towards the increased expenditure 
which will be rendered necessary ; and (3) that a sum of £ E. 20,000 was granted in 1902 
from the General Reserve Fund for paving the streets. This money has not yet been 
spent. When it has been expended, it will, I trust, be possible to provide further funds 
to continue the work of street improvement. It will be seen, therefore, that a good deal 
is being done. It may readily be admitted that more rapid progress would have been 
possible had the Octroi duties been maintained. In fact, the relative importance of 
fiscal relief and rapid improvement is a matter of appreciation, on which divers opinions 
may be held. Looking to the general interests of all classes of the community, the 
Government, wisely, in my opinion, placed fiscal relief in the first rank. I hope and 
believe that, in spite of the abolition of the Octroi duties, adequate funds will gradually 
be available for improvements. Moreover, I have little doubt that, if advantage had 
not been taken of the present financial situation to abolish the Octroi duties, they would 
have continued in existence for a very lengthy period. 

In addition to the loss of revenue entailed by this measure, the land-revenue 
estimate for 1903 has had to be reduced by RE. 140,000, owing to the fact that about 
175,000 acres of land in Upper Egypt will be uninigated, and will, therefore, produce 
no crops. 

On the expenditure side of the account, provision has been made for the payment 
of £ E. 77,000, being the half of the annuity due on the money advanced tor the 
construction of the Reservoir works. In future years, this charge will amount to 
£ E. 154,000. 

I have on many previous occasions alluded to the fact that the Railway Administra¬ 
tion was crippled by the limit of 45 per cent, imposed on its working expenses under the 
provisions of the Decree of the 27th July, 1885. With the consent of the Caissd de la Dette, 
this limit may now be raised to a maximum of 55 per cent. The figure for the current, 
year is 52 per cent. This reform is in every respect beneficial, but it naturally involves 
an incieaBc of expenditure. The excess over the estimates of 1902 is £ E. 114,000. 


The Debt figures are given in atcrling, not in Egyptian currency. 
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With these, and some other minor alterations, the nature of which is described in a 
recently published note of 8ir Eldon Gorst’s, the estimates stand as follows : — 

£ E. 

Kcienu? .. .. .. .. .. .. 11,000,000 

Expenditine .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 10,975,000 

Suiplus .. .. .. .. .. 25,COO 


Summary of the Financial Situation. 

The financial situation of the Egyptian Government on the 31st December, 1902, 
may be summarized as follows :— 

In spite of a somewdiat exceptionally bad year, the revenue of 1902 amounted to 
£ E. 12,148,000, being only £ E. 12,000 less than the highest figure on record. The 
expenditure w*as £ E. 11,432,000. There was, therefore, a surplus of £ E. 716,000. 

The balance to the credit of the General Reserve Fund was £E. 2,931,000, of which 
£E. 854,000 is pledged to future expenditure. 

The balance to the credit of the Special Reserve Fund amounted to £E. 1,678,000, 
of which £ E. 609,000 is pledged to future expenditure. 

The value of the accumulated economies resulting from the Conversion operations of 
1889 was £E. 4,991,000. 

The outstanding capital of the Debt amounted to 103,245,000Z. Of this, 8,774,000/. 
is held by the Commissioners of Die Debt. 

The revenue for the year 1903 is estimated at £ E. 11,000,000, and the expenditure 
at £E. 10,975,000, thus leaving a surplus of £E. 25,000. 


Financial Policy. 

I now propose to review, at some length, the principal financial events of the last 
twenty years. The moment is opportune for undertaking a task of this nature. 

In the first place, judging from the very numerous proposals, involving fresh expendi¬ 
ture, which are received from various quarters, I am led to believe that the position of the 
Egyptian Treasury is imperfectly understood. That position may be described as one 
of prosperity, but it would very soon cease to be prosperous were one tithe of the pro¬ 
posals, to which I have alluded above, simultaneously entertained, albeit many of them, 
considered on their own merits, are perfectly reasonable and legitimate. 

It is perhaps as well to remind residents in Egypt, both European and native, that 
but a short time separates them from a period when the complaints now occasionally heard 
against the Government, mainly on the ground of parsimony, would have been considered 
almost trivial, for the very sufficient reason that other and far more serious complaints 
were capable of being substantiated. The Commission of Enquiry, of which I w'as a 
member in 1878, and whose report formed the starting-point of most of the subsequent 
reforms, summed up the situation which then existed in the following terms : “ 11 s’agifc, 
cn effet, de creer tout un systeme fiscal, et cela avec un personnel tres restreint; a 
present presque ricn n’existe de ee qui doit cxister.” The Commission, in fact, found 
that the abuses which had grown up in every branch of the Egyptian body politic were 
sq general and so deep-rooted as to defy the application of any remedy which would be 
effectual and, at the same time, speedy. They had to deal, not with a patient suffering 
from a single malady, but with oue whose constitution was shattered, and whoso every 
organ was diseased. Finance, instead of being used as the most powerful of all engines 
for the social and material improvement of the people, had degenerated into a series of 
clumsy and often cruel devices, conceived with the object ol first extracting the maximum 
amount of revenue from unwilling contributors and then spending the proceeds on 
objects which, for the most part, conferred no benefits whatever upon the contributors 
themselves. Lady Dull' Gordon, whose letters give a faithful account of the state of 
Egypt some thirty-five years ago, wrote in 1807: “I cannot describe the misery here 
now r —every day some new tax. Every beast, camel, cow, sheep, donkey, and horse is 
made to pay. The fellaheen can no longer eat bread; they arc living on barley- 
meal mixed with water, and raw green stuff', vetches, &c. The taxation makes life 
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almost impossible: a tax on every crop, on every animal first, and again when it is 

sold in the market; on every man, on charcoal, on butter, on salt. r !he people 

in Upper Egypt are running away by wholesale, utterly unable to pay the new 
taxes, and do the work exacted. Even here (Cairo) the beating for the year's taxes is 
awful.”* 

It must further be remembered that it was not till 1890, that is to say, twelve years 
after the Commission of Enquiry expressed itself in the terms quoted above, that I was 
able to report that “after a long struggle, during which the future solvency or insolvency 
of the country remained doubtful, financial equilibrium was secured.”! 

During the early years of the British occupation, seeds were, indeed, sown which 
ultimately produced good fruit; but it is only during the last ten or twelve years that, 
the fear of bankruptcy being removed, the Egyptian Government has been able to 
devote itself seriously to the work of reform. Before that time, the funds, without 
which no reform, whether of a fiscal or administrative character, could be accomplished, 
were, for the most part, not forthcoming. 

Under these circumstances, it can be no matter for surprise that only' the most 
pressing improvements have been effected, and that in many directions the hand of the 
reformer has as yet not been adequately felt. 

In the second place, it is perhaps doubtful whether the financial policy which has 
been steadily pursued ever since the British occupation commenced is sufficiently under¬ 
stood. Whether that policy was the best of which the circumstances admitted may be a 
matter of opinion. I shall presently show that an alternative course of action was 
possible, and may, indeed, be defended by strong, though, in my opinion, inconclusive, 
arguments. There can, however, be no doubt whatever that the policy which was 
actually adopted, whether wise or the reverse, has been perfectly clear; and, moreover, 
that, although it has been liable to temporary interruptions owing to the vicissitudes of 
the seasons and to adventitious circumstances, of which the reoccupation of the Soudan 
was by far the most important, it has been persistently followed for a long series of years. 
More than this, I venture to assert, as a fact capable of the clearest proof, that it has 
fully answered all the expectations with which it was conceived. 

In the third place, the execution of the financial policy, to which allusion is here 
made, though not complete, is approaching completion. I shall presently point out the 
direction in which a change may with advantage be gradually effected. 

I trust that these reasons may be considered adequate for introducing an historical 
retrospect into the present Report. Some general appreciation of the past is, indeed, 
necessary in order to obtain a clear appreciation of the present, and also in order to 
enable some forecast to be made of the direction which future action may advantageously 
assume. 

I will now explain the nature of the financial policy which was actually adopted. 

Amidst the chaos and confusion which existed after the Arabi revolt lmd been 
quelled, three points were clear: 

The first was that the people were over-taxed, and that the fiscal system, although 
it had undergone some material improvements during the period of the Control (1876-82), 
was, to say the least, extremely defective. 

The second was tli t a large capital expenditure, more especially in the direction of 
drainage and irrigation, was very necessary if the Egyptian people were to derive the 
full amount of benefit possible from the fertile soil and exceptionally favourable 
agiicultural situation confeired on them by nature. 

The third was that reforms, all involving considerable expenditure, were necessary 
in every Department of the State. 

It was clear that the attainment of all those objects simultaneously was impossible ; 
they were, in fact, for the time being, mutually destructive. It was necessary, to a 
certain extent, to choose between fiscal and administrative reform. 

I have said that an alternative policy was possible. It is capable of defence on 
logical grounds. It is permissible to argue that the taxes ought, generally speaking, to 
have been maintained at the level at which they stood in 1882, in order to enable the 
administrative reforms to be accomplished, and that then, and not till then, fiscal relief 
should have been given to the tax-payers. 

The counter-arguments which were allowed to prevail were that the mass of the 
people generally were far more interested in obtaining fiscal relief than in the execution 

* "Last Letters Loin Egypt, pp. 108 nud^ 1GC. Matleis got woiso subsequent to the petiod when this was 

written. 

t “ Egypt No. 1 (1800),” p. 1. 
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of administrative reforms, however desirable these latter might appear to European eyes; 
and, further, that, by allowing a large portion of the money heretofore collected in taxes 
to fructify in the pockets of the people, the general ivealth of the country would increase, 
the Treasury would, in one form or another, gain in the end, and the administrative 
reforms, although in some degree postponed, would eventually he carried out far more 
thoroughly and with a greater amount of popular concurrence than would have been 
the case had they been originally placed in the first rank of the Government 
programme. 

The question of expending capital on public works, notably on irrigation, stood on 
an entirely different footing to that of spending money on administrative reforms. 
Apart from the fact that expenditure on irrigation was far more comprehensible, and 
far more popular in the eyes of the mass of the Egyptian people, than expenditure of 
any other'description, it was to be observed that it was distinctly remunerative. One, 
though not, of course, the sole, object with which it was undertaken was to enable the 
funds necessary for administrative, and, 1 may add, sanitary, reform to he eventually 
provided. 

The policy which was actually adopted may, therefore, be described as follows: 
Fiscal reform, accompanied by substantial relief to the general body of tax-payers, was 
placed in the first rank. All the large sums of money which the Government could 
spare were devoted to remunerative public works, notably irrigation and drainage. 
Administrative reform, in so far as it was impossible without incurring heavy and imme¬ 
diate expenditure, was relegated to the third rank. 

It would, of course, be a great error to suppose, when I say that administrative 
reform was relegated to the third rank, that nothing has been done in this direction, 
and that matters which lie outside the scope of the main portions of the programme 
have been neglected. Such is very far from being the case. I have shown, in my 
successive annual Reports, that in the Judicial, Medical, Educational, and other 
Departments, great improvements, involving considerable extra expenditure, have been 
effected. 

The expenditure on the Judicial Department, in all its various branches, has grown, 
from £ E. 255,000 in 1882 to -£E, 407,000 in 1901; that on Prisons, from £ E. 20,000 
to £ E. 60,000; that on the Medical and Sanitary Department, from about £ E. 70,000 
to £E. 105,000 ; and so on. 

It is, however, none the less true that grants to these and other Departments have 
been, in some degree, subordinated to the exigencies involved in the execution of the 
main portions of the policy so far adopted—namely, fiscal reform and expenditure on 
remunerative public works. 

I now proceed to explain the extent to which the financial policy adopted by the 
Government of Egypt has attained its objects. 

In the first place, the corvee system has been practically abolished at a cost of 
about £ E. 400,000 a-yeav. This system of taxation, though not altogether indefensible 
in theory, gave rise to very numerous and very cruel abuses in practice. It weighed 
heavily on the country. The burthen o! taxation was notoriously evaded by the rich 
and by their dependents. It fell with excessive severity ou the poorest classes. 

The land-tax has been reduced by about £E. 570,000 a-year. At the same time, 
the productive powers of the soil have been greatly increased by improved irrigation and 
drainage. When the re-assessment now in course of progress is finished, the tax will 
be more equitably distributed than heretofore. 

The professional tax has been entirely abolished, at a cost of about .£E. 180,000 
a-yeav. It was a form of taxation which, though perfectly justifiable in principle, was 
little suited to the circumstances and requirements of Egypt. In former times it fell 
exclusively on the native population; Europeans resident in Egypt were exempted from 
payment. 

The sheep and goat tax, yielding £ E. 40,000 a-year, which weighed heavily on the 
agricultural population, and the collection of which gave rise to numerous abuses, has 
been suppressed, 

So also has the weighing tax, which yielded E. 28,000 a-year, although, inasmuch 
as this form of taxation w'as also someuliat specially liable to abuse, a consideiably 
larger sum was probably paid by the tax-payers than ever found its way into the Govern¬ 
ment Treasury. 

A number of petty and vexatious taxes, yielding in the aggregate about £ E. 53,000 
a-year, have been abolished. 

The navigation of the Nile has been freed, at a direct loss to the Treasury of about 
£ E. 46,000 a-year. 

[1608] 
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The Octroi duties, which in the past yielded a varying revenue amounting generally 
to about £ K 200,000 a-year, have been everywhere abolished. 

The system under which a revenue is derived from fisheries has been reformed m 
euch a manner as to afford relief to the taxpayers to the extent of about £ E. 40,000 
& year, and, at the same time, to free this industry from some of the shackles by which 
it was formerly crippled. _ t 

External trade has been relieved by a reduction of the light-dues, at a cost which, 
in the first instance, amounted to £ E. 33,000 a year. 

The salt-tax has been reduced by 40 per cent., with the result that the consumption 
of salt has risen from 24,000 tons in 1886 to 50,000 tons in 1901. 

Large reductions have been made in the postal rates. The number of letters 
passing through tlie Post-office lias risen from 4,354,000 in 1882 to 17,256,000 in 
1901. In spite of the reduction in the rates, the Treasury lias gained. The net 
receipts have increased from about £ E. 13,000 in 1883 to £ E. 26,000 in 1901. 

A very similar course has been adopted as regards the Telegraph Department. The 
rates have been reduced by about 50 per cent. A large development of telegraphic 
correspondence has, in consequence, ensued. The number of telegrams passing over the 
wires increased from 689,000 in 1882 to 4,251,000 in 1901. The loss of revenue 
caused by the reductions was speedily recouped. The net revenue in 1901 was- 
£ E. 12,000, as compared to £ E. 11,000 in 1883. 

Large reductions have also been made in the railway rates, but the loss of revenue 
has been covered by increased traffic. In 1883, 2,761,000 passengers and 1,176,000 tons 
of goods were conveyed over the lines. By 1901, these figures had increased to 
13,040,000 passengers and 2,975,000 tons of goods. The net receipts during the same 
period rose from £ E. 693,000 to £ E. 1,165,000. 

The house-tax, which was formerly only paid by Ottoman subjects, is now paid by 
all residents in Egypt, irrespective of nationality. The receipts under this head have 
risen from about £ E. 60,000 in 18S2-83 to £ E. 145,000 in 1901. 

The only increase of taxation lias been in the duty on tobacco, which has been 
raised from P. T. 14) to P. T. 20 per kilog. 

To sum up, it may be said that, irrespective of the relief afforded by reducing the 
salt duty and by lowering the postal, railway, and telegraph rates, taxation to the extent 
of about £ E. 1,600,000* annually, has been remitted during the last twenty years. 
The rate of taxation per head of population has sunk from £ E. P030 (H. Is. U d.) 
in 1882 to £ E. 'ISO (16s. 2d) in 1902. 

Nothing, I venture to think, shows more clearly the remarkable recuperative power 
of Egypt than these two facts, namely, first, that this large remission of taxation has 
been possible in spite of an extra charge of over £ E. 300,000 a-year being thrown on 
the Egyptian Treasury by reason of the re-occupation of the Soudan ; aud, secondly, that, 
concurrently with the relief of taxation, the Egyptian revenue has increased by about 
£ E. 2,000,000 to £ E. 2,500,000. Twenty years ago, the ordinary revenue was about 
£ E. 9,000,000. It was collected with difficulty. Forced sales of land, on account of 
non-payment of taxes, were numerous. Large arrears of land-tax always remained due 
at tlie end of the year. In the early days of the occupation, arrears to the extent of 
£ E. 1,000,000 were remitted by a stroke of the pen. The ordinary revenue may 
now be taken at from £ E. 11,000,000 to £E. 11,500,000. Sales of land, by reason 
of non-payment of taxes, are, relatively speaking, matters of rare occurrence. Out of a 
total taxpaying area of 5,540,900 acres, only 592 acres were sold up by the Government 
in 1901. On a total assessment of £ E. 4,698,000, arrears to the amount of only 
£ E. 18,278 were due at the end of the year. 

Turning now to the second object which the financial policy of the Egyptian 
Government purported to attain, namely, tho construction of remunerative public works, 
I have to observe that, up to the end of 1902, extraordinary expenditure to the extent 
of about £ E. 9,000,000 has been devoted to drainage and irrigation.f 

The beneficial results are everywhere apparent. The disastrous effects which would 
otherwise have ensued from a series of low' Niles have been averted. Stability has been 
given to the whole situation. Egyptian credit has been restored. European capital has 
been attracted to the country. Financial equilibrium no longer depends on the vicissi¬ 
tudes of the seasons. There has been a very large rise in the value of land. The area 
assessed to the land tax has increased from 4,758,474 acres in 1882 to 5,640,900 acres in 

* l n .^*' 9 ^£ ur . 8 account * a taken of the recent abolition of the Octroi duties in Cairo and Alexandria, 

t Tins figure includes the expendilino on the Nile lleservoir. For further details in connection with this 
•iibject see my despatch to the Marquess of Lansdowne of the 19th June, 1901 (“ Egypt No. 2 (1901)" pp. 1-0). 
£u.ce that dispatch was written fuither expenditure has been incurred. 


1901. In spite of a great fall in prices,* the value of the imports has increased from 
about £ E. 8,000,000 in 1883-84 to over £ E. 15,000,000 in 1901. During the same 
period, the value of the exports has grown from about £ E. 12,000,000 to about 
£ E. 16,000,000. The cotton crop, which, twenty years ago, generally amounted to 
about 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 kantars (of 50 kilog.), now varies from 5,000,000 to 
6,000,000 kantars. The amount of sugar exported, which formerly varied between 
20,000,000 and 25,000,000 kilog., rose to as much as 73,500,000 kilog. in 1896, and 
although there has since been a diminution, the amount has never fallen below 
49,000,000 kilog. 

These facts and figures are, I venture to think, conclusive. They show beyond all 
manner of doubt that the financial policy—which, as I have explained, was deliberately 
adopted—has achieved the objects which it was intended to achieve. Very substantial 
fiscal relief has been given to the tax-payers of Egypt. Remunerative public works on a 
large scale have been constructed, with the most beneficial results. 

With a view to the further elucidation of this interesting and important subject, I 
invite attention to the following Table. 

The total receipts of the Egyptian Government during the twenty years from 1882 
to 1901, both inclusive, have been as follows :— 


£ E. 


£ E. 


1. From ordinary revenue .. .. 

2. From loans and other sources— 

(a.) Guaranteed Loan of 1885, raised to pay 
the Alexandria Indemnities, &c. 

(b.) 4^ per Cent. Loan of 1888 (raised prin¬ 
cipally for commutation of pensions 
and of a portion of the Civil List), sub¬ 
sequently converted into Preference 
Stock .. .. 

(c.) New issue of Preference Stock in 1890, 
for irrigation, commutation of pensions, 
and expenses of conversion .. 

( d .) Other sources, principally balance in hand 
at the commencement of the period .. 

8. Economies from the conversion of the Dana and 
Domnins Loans, and interest on the invest¬ 
ment of the Economies Fund 

4. Proceeds of sales of land 1 :, and interest on the 

investment of the General Reserve Fund 

5. Miscellaneous receipts paid into the Special 

Reserve Fund, the most important of which 
was a sum of £E. 779,000 paid by tho British 
Government in aid of the Soudan campaign 
of 1898 


9 , 495,911 


2,158,304 

2,162,567 

982,921 


204,816,420 


14,799,703 

1,584,020 

1,948,484 


1,057,524 


Total 


224,206,151 


The Egyptian tax-payers have a right to know how these large sums of money have 
been spent by their trustees. I lay stress on the word “ trustees/’ for the conception 
that the Government, are the trustees of the tax-payers is not yet fully realized in this 
country, or, indeed, generally in the East; neither, looking to the history of the past, 
can it be any matter for surprise that the idea that the interests of the governing body 
and those of the governed arc not only divergent, but even antagonistic, should still linger. 
Time and experience can alone disabuse the Egyptian people generally ot this error. 



Average Trices. 


1882. 

1901. 


£E. 

£ E. 

* Cotton .. .. .. • • 

2-900 

2-137 

Wheat .. . • . • 

1-045 

•854 

Builev .. .. .. 

•582 

•483 

Sugar (first quality) 

1 -102 

•477 
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The following Table gives the information required :— 


I. Ordinary expenditure— 

1. Klicdivinl Civil List .. .. .. •• >• 5,019,917 

2. -Justice .. .. .. •• •• >• 7,054,503 

3. Public Works .. .. .. .. •• 10,419,807 

4. Education .. .. .. •• •• •• 1,822,547 

5. Medical and Sanitary Department .. .. .. 1,852.515 

6. Other administrative expenditure .. -. .. 22,152,310 

7. Expenses of revenue-earning Administrations .. .. 20,769,036 

8. Army . .. 12,368,109 

9. Pensions .. .. .. .. .. .. 8,055, 1 45 

10. Tribute .. .. .. .. .• •• 13,393,910 

11. Interest on Debt .. .. .. .• .. 79,448,786 

12. Suppression of corvee.. .. .. .. .. 5,977,454 

13. Soudan .. .. .. .. •• . • 3,678,889 

Total ordinary expenditure .. .. .. 193,513,528 

II. Extraordinary expenditure debited to General and Special Reserve 

Fimds, loans, and other resources— 

(A.) Final expenditure— 

1. Alexandria Indemnities.. .. .. .. 4,143,956 

2. Irrigation and drainage* ,. .. .. 4,120,121 

3. Emission of loans .. .. .. >• 988,014 

4. Commutation of pensions and allowances .. .. 3,633,012 

5. Public buildings .. .. .. .. 943,183 

6. Postal steamers .. .. .. .. 210,509 

7. Railways .. .. .. .. .. 900,727 

8. Soudau .. .. .. .. .. 2,018,827 

9. Miscellaneous.. .. .. .. .. 759,943 

18,384,952 

(B.) Advances made from the General Reserve Fund, and 
repayable by the Government— 

1. Public buildings .. .. .. .. 38,209 

2. Railways .. .. .. .. .. 907,018 

3. Miscellaneous .. .. .. .. 24,307 


Total extraordinary expenditure ,. 

III. Paid into sinking fund ,. ,. ,. ., 

Total expenditure, ordinary, extraordinary, and sinking fund .. 


19,355,140 


.. 213,765,415 


It has been shown that the total resources placed at the disposal of the Government 
during- the period under review amounted to £ E. 224,200,151. The toral expenditure 
amounted to £ E. 213,765,445. There remains, therefore, a balance of £ E. 10,440,736. 
This is accounted for in the following manner :— 


I, Sum carried forward from year to year, since 

1890, owing to a change in the date of the 
settlement of the revenues assigned to the 
Debt.. ., .. .. 

II. Balance of the Conversion Economies Fund .. 

III. Balance of the General Reserve Fund 

IV. Balance of the Special Reserve Fund 

Less surplus of the years 1880-81 


1,287,352 

385,815 


1,253,914 

-1,490,500 

3,794,785 


10,410,730 


The first point which calls for observation in connection with these figures is that 
every farthing which has passed through the Government Treasury during the last 
twenty years is accounted for. I need hardly add that the accounts, of which I have 
only given a brief summary, might be given in the fullest detail. This, of itself, is a 
great innovation. The Commission of Enquiry reported in 1878 that large sums had been 
sent to Constantinople “ dont on n’a pu rendre compte.” This special form of abuse has 
long since entirely disappeared. 


* This is exclusive of the amount spent on tho Nile reservoirs. 
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It is quite possible for the finances of a country to be badly administered, whilst, at 
the same time, the accounts may be in good order. On the other hand, it is impossible 
for the statesman or financier to seriously commence the work of fiscal and administra¬ 
tive reform until, by the organization of a proper system of accounts, he is placed in 
possession of the true facts connected with the resources and expenditure of the State 
One of the principal reasons why the early attempts made to regulate the financial 
situation of Egypt failed, was that the accounts were in a state of the utmost confusion. 

The Egyptian Account Department is now thoroughly well organized. It would be 
difficult to exaggerate the importance of this achievement. Of the many Englishmen 
who, by steady and unostentatious work, have rendered good service to the cause of 
Egyptian reform, there are few to whom greater merit can be assigned than Sir Gerald 
Fitzgerald, who first took this difficult task in hand, and who, by dint of untiring industry 
and perseverance, overcame all the obstacles which had to he encountered. Sir Gerald 
Fitzgerald did not take much part in the reforms themselves, but he performed work 
which was indispensable to ethers if the reforms were to be carried out. The kind of 
work which Sir Gerald Fitzgerald and his successors performed does not attract much public 
attention, but those who have themselves held responsible positions will appreciate its 

I propose now to take the ordinary expenditure, which, for the purposes of m) 
present argument, is the most important of the categoiies given above, and to make 
some remarks on each head of account. 

The expenditure on the Khedivial Civil List during the last twenty years has been Civil List. 

£ R. 5,910,917, or about 3 per cent, of the total ordinary expenditure. 

By far the most important reform which immediately resulted from the appointment 
of a Commission of Enquiry in 1878 was the acceptance by the ruling Khedive of a 
Civil List in lieu of the revenue derived trom what were, with doubtful accuracy, termed 
his private properties. These properties subsequently served as ‘the security on which 
the Domains Loan of 8,500,000/. was raised. , 

Failure to distinguish between State funds and the private income ot the Kuler ot 
the State has been the rock on which the finances of many countries, and notably 
Oriental countries, have split. The fixation of a Civil List for the Khedive of Egypt 
constituted the foundation-stone on which all subsequent reforms were built. 

In 1882, the Civil List amounted to £ E. 384,000 a year, and continued at about that 
fio-ure till 1889, when a capital sum of £ E. 1,310,000 was expended on commuting some 
of the allowances of the Khedivial family. Since then, the expenditure under this head 
has varied between £ E. 275,000 and £ E. 255,000 a year, ihe charge cannot, under 
all the circumstances of the case, be considered excessive. 

[t cannot be said that the Department of Justice has been starved. The expenditure Justice, 
under this head during the last twenty years has been £ E. 7,054,503, or about 
3 0 per cen!. of the total ordinary expenditure. ...... 

The cnB t of the Central Administration has somewhat diminished : it amounted to 
£ E. 35,000 in 1882 and to only £ E. 29,000 in 1901. But in every other direction 
there has been a notable increase. 

The cost of the Mixed Courts, whose business has been steadily growing, has risen 
from £ E. 132,000 in lb82 to £ E. 158,000 in 1901. [should add that, simultaneously, 
the receipts frmn judicial and registration fees and from stamp duties have risen trom 
about £ E. 200,000 to £ E. 521,000 a-year. . 

The expenditure on the Kadi’s Courts (Mehkctneh Sheraieh) has risen from 
r i-y 35,000 in 1882 to £ E. 47,000 in 1901. On the other hand, the receipts, which 
amounted to £ E. 96,000 in 1883, have remained stationary, and have even shown a 
tendency to fall off. In 1901 they only amounted to £ E. 73,000. 

But the main increase of expenditure has been in the Native Courts. 1 ins was to 
l.e expected. Prior to 1882, no native system of justice, worthy ol the name, existed. 

An entirely new institution had to be created. The expenditure, which in 1882 only 
amounted to £ E. 54,<»00, has been steadily increasing until, in 1901, it amounted to 
£ K. 173,000. The annual receipts from judicial fees have, during the same period, 

! risen from about £ E. 10,000 to £ E. 148,009. , . , , . 

I In spite of the increase of expenditure under this head, I do not doubt that, when 

I funds are available, more money might advantageously he spent on this department. I 

shall presently revert to this subject.* . .. ur , 

The total amount included under the head of Public Works in the ordinary expendr- 1 
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* See remarks tinder the head of “ Ciime.” 
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ture account is £ E. 10,119,807. A considerable amount of this was for new works. 
In the extraordinary expenditure account, the following items, included in the sums under 
the head of “ Advances,” appear:— 


Education. 


Medical and 
Sanitary. 


Irrigation and drainage 
Public buildings 
Railways 


£ E. 

4,120,121* 

081,392 

1,874,346 

6,975,858 


Thus, in all, no less than £ E. 17,395/165, or about 8*1 per cent, of the total ex¬ 
penditure, ordinary and extraordinary, has been spent on public works of one description 
or another. These figures are, of course, the outcome of the policy which 1 have already 
explained. 

I now turn to Education. The amount spent under this head during the last twenty 
years has been £ E. 1,822,547, or less than 1 per cent, of the total ordinary expenditure. 
This figure, however, as I shall ptesently show, does not represent the total sum applied 
to educational purposes. 

In 1883, the expenditure on the Department of Public Instruction amounted to 
£ E. 76,000. Five colleges and twenty-two schools were open. These gave instruction 
to 5,641 pupils ; 354 teachers were employed, tto Government money was spent on 
the village schools (“ kuttabs ”). 

During the first few years of the British occupation but little attention could be paid 
to education. In 1887, the State expenditure had sunk as low as £ E. 6/000. But this 
state of things was speedily rectified as the financial position improved. In ldOl the 
Government grant amounted to £ E. 108,000; £ E. 45,000 was received from school 
fees and £ E. 20,000 from “other sources” (wakfs), making a total of £ E. 173,000 
available for educational purposes, as compared to £ E. 70,000 in 1882. For this sum 
9 colleges and 40 schools were maintained; S7 village schools were under Government 
control; the number of pupils had risen to 11,931 and of teachers to 760. 

Thus, a great deal has been done for education, but it may readily be admitted 
that a great deal mote remains to be done. I have dealt more fully with the educa¬ 
tional policy of the Government in another portion of this Report. I need here only 
say that, although, as funds are available, the grants for village schools, as well as for 
technical and female education, may with advantage be increased, I do not consider 
that any sudden and large development of expenditure under this head is either neces¬ 
sary or, indeed, possible, if the money is to he well spent and to produce Us full 
measure of beneficial results to the country. It has to be borne in mind that teachers, 
as w'ell as pupils, require training. Moreover, secondary and higher primary education 
should be made self-supporting, or nearly so. 

The amount spent on the Medical and Sanitary Department during the last twenty 
years has been £ E. 1,852,515, or less than 1 per cent, of the total ordinary expen¬ 
diture. The annual charge has naturally varied a good deal, being influenced by the 
absence or presence of epidemic disease. But, roughly speaking, it may bo said that 
the State grant has grown from about £ E. 70,Out) a-ycur, ut the commencement of 
the British occupation, to about £ E. inS,0l)0 in 1901. 

The greater part of this money lias been spent on medical rather than on sanitary 
work. Moreover, the figure of £ E. 913,000 under the head ol “ Public Buildings ” in the 
extraoidinary expenditure account includes considerable sums spent on hospitals. 
Borne lurther expenditure, notably in the direction of making proper provision for 
lunatics, will probably be required in the purely medical branch of this department. 

Turning to sanitation, it would be a great mistake to suppose that of lute years 
nothing has been done to improve the sanitary condition of the country. Such is far 
from beinit the case. Suitable sites for cemeteries have been provided for almost every 
village in Egypt. The important and difficult work of placing the mosques in a good 
sanitary condition has been steadily proceeding for many years. Bure drinking water 
has been provided in several of the larger provincial towns, the main difficulty being to 
get the people to use it. Many of the “biikets” (stagnant ponds) which exist in the 
neighbourhood of most Egyptian villages have been tilled up. Heavy expenditure 
has also been incurred at the quarantine establishment at Tor. At the same time, it is 

* This is exclusive of (he expenditure on the Nile reservoirs. The poition of this ex; emliiure, which was 
paid do'etitiom the Government Treasury, was not brought to account till alter the elo-e of 1901. further, it is 
to be observed that the nionev spent on the siippres-ioti nf the corvee, amounting to i.' M. 5,977,454, may uts>o be 
regarded as Public Works expenditure 
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certain that much remains to be done. My personal opinion is that it would be a 
delusion to suppose that sanitation, which, it must be rente nbered, is a comparatively 
modem science, can produce in this country anything like the results obtained in Europe, 
until, with the advance of knowledge and education, the ideas and habits of the mass 
of the population undergo a material change. ^Nevertheless, I fully recognize that, to 
some extent, the Government must take the lead in a matter of this sort. When funds 
are available more money should certainly be spent on sanitation.* 

The total under the head of “ Other Administrative Expenditure ” is £ E. 22,152,310, Administrative 
or about 11*5 per cent, of the total ordinary expenditure. The following Table will Expenditure, 
enable a comparison to be made between the expenditure in 1882 and 1901, respec¬ 
tively, under each of the minor headings included in this general item :— 




1882. 

1901. 



£ E. 

£ E. 

Council of Ministers .. ,, ,. 


6,738 

4,724 

Lcgisl i live Council .. .. 


12,867 

8,402 

Mmistiy of Foreign Affairs 


10,728 

11,313 

M mi.strv of Finance .. .. 


107,132 

93,275 

Ministiy of Intel ior (includin'; Prisons) .. 


258,232 

331,223 

Provincial and Revenue-collecting Services 


530,156 

511,398 

Miscellaneous Services .. .. 

•• 

128,193 

139,060 

Total .. 


1,054,346 

1,099,397 


It will be seen that there have been no great changes. In respect to several items 
the expenditure was less in 1901 than 1S82. The only considerable increase, na tiely, 
that under the head of the Ministry of the Interior, is mainly due to tlu creation of a 
proper Prison Administration, which w r as formerly non-existent. 

These figures give strong evidence of economical administration. 

The police expenditure is included under the head of Ministry of the Interior. 

A great many of the complaints made about the police arise from the fact that the 
service is underpaid. When money is available, reform in this direction should 
certainly he undertaken. 

The total expenditure on the revenue earning Administrations during the last p (V eni 
twenty years was £ E. 20,769,036, or about 10/ per cent, of the total ordinary Admin 
expenditure. The annual expenditure rose from £ E. 708,000 in 1882 to £ E. 1,299,000 
in 1901. 

The only legitimate criticism of a general nature which can be made on this item 
is that the expenditure has perhaps been insullicient. I have alluded in many previous 
Reports to the mistake which was made in endeavouring to fix the working expen¬ 
diture of the railways at 45 per cent, of the gross revenue. This error has no.v happily 
been rectified. 

The adoption of the general financial policy, the nature of which I have already Army, 
explained, lias not been allowed to interfere with the provision of the funds necessary to 
keep the army in a state of efficiency. 

The total sum expended under this head during the last twenty years has been 
£ E. 12,368,109, or about 6'3 per cent, of the total ordinary expenditure. 

The annual charge lias varied—as must necessarily be the case with expenditure of 
this nature—according to the political and military requirements of the time. In 1882, 
during a portion of which year Arabi ruled in Egypt, it amounted to £ E. 864,000 ; since 
then it has never attained so high a figure. 

Immediately after the British occupation, military expenditure was largely reduced, 
and in 1886 sunk to its minimum figure of £ E.336,000. Subsequently, the “race 
against bankruptcy” having been wmn, the amount set aside for army purposes—which, 
at its lowest figure, was certainly insufficient—gradually increased. The rate of increase 
became more rapid as the prospects of reoccupying the Soudan acquired consistency. 

In 1889 it rose to £ E. 826,000 ; since then some slight reductions have been made. In 
390], the expenditure w*as £ E.745,000,f which may now be considered as about the 
normal figure. It must be borne in mind that a considerable portion of this expenditure 
is due to the necessity of maintaining a garrison in the Soudan. 


Rt venue-oarning 
Administrations. 


* See furtbef remarks on this subject under tlw* head of “ Cnofera.” 
f Of this amount, about £ li. 83,000 is no aceoiiui of the British army of occujial'on. 


tat /ni? 
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Pensions. The amount spent on Pensions in the last twenty years was £ E. 8,655,745, or about j 

4-4 per cent, of the total ordinary expenditure. I 

This heavy charge is, to a great extent, a heritage of the past. The pension laws | 
framed in the days of Said Pasha were of an extremely liberal nature ; their full effect ■ 
Avas not, ot course, felt for many years later. . ] 

The pension charge, which, in 1880, amounted to ,£ E. 208,000, rose suddenly in i 
1882 to £E. 343.000 and in 188, to £ E.400,000. It reached its maximum, namely, 

£ E. 536.000, in 1888. Since the i it has, main!) by reason of commutations—on which, 
as will be seen by the Extraordinary Expenditure Account, £ E.3,633,612* * * § has been 
spent during the last twenty years-been diminishing. It now amounts to about 
£ E. 430,000. It will pro! ably not undergo any considerable diminution, except by 
reason of commutations, for some years to come. Even hoav the Egyptian Pension 
Code is very liberal as compared to that of most European States. Any change in the 
direction of less liberal treatment would probably be—or would, at all events, have the 
appearance of being—very unpopular. Constituted as Egyptian society is, the interests 
of the individual pensioners are sure to be well represented. The someAvhat ungrateful 
task of defending the interests of the taxpayers hills in this country (as is the ease, 
though perhaps to a less extent, elsewhere), on the officials of the Treasury. 

1 may mention that about one-lhird of the total charge is for pensions of less 
than £ E. 60 a-year, and about three-eighths for pensions of from £ E. 60 to £‘E. 240 
a-year. 

L'nbute and Debt. During the past twenty years, £ E. 13,393,010 has been paid on account of Tribute, 
and £ E. 79,448,780 on account of interest! on the Debt, making, in all, £E.92,842,606, 
or 48 per cent, of the total ordinary expenditure. In considering the relatively low 
percentages of expenditure hi every oilier direction, it has to be remembered that only 
about 52 per cent, of the revenue is even nominally at the disposal of the Government; 
and, further, that out of this 52 per cent, a considerable sum has, under international 
agreement, to be paid to the Caisse de la Dette. 

The charge on account of Tribute, which is at present £ E. 665,000 a-year, is heavy; 
but the payment of this sum involves political issues into which I need not now enter. It 
is a\ ell known that, in return for certain concessions made by the Porte, the amount 
of the Tribute was largely increased during the Khedivate of Ismail Pasha. 

As to the Debt, some portions of it were incurred for useful purposes, which have 
been beneficial to the people of Egypt; but it is mainly the heritage of past extrava¬ 
gance and misgovernment. 

At the time of Ismail Pasha’s succession to the Khedivate in 1863, the Public Debt 
of Egypt amounted to £ E. 3,293,000. Thirteen years later—that is to say, in 1876—it 
had risen to £ E. 94,000,060. In that year Mr. Cave.J after giving a debtor and 
creditor account for the period from 18b4 lo 1875, added the following remarks:— 

“ Two stiiking features stand out in this balance-sheet, namely, that the sum raised 
by revenue—94,281,401/.—is little less than that spent on administration. Tribute to 
the Porte, works of unquestionable utility, and certain expenses of questionable utility 
or policy—in all amounting to 97,240,966/.; and that for the present large amount of 
indebtedness there is absolutely nothing to show but the Suez Canal,§ the whole 
proceeds of the loans and Floating Debt having been absorbed in payments of interest 
and sinking funds, with the exception of the sum debited to that great work.” 

Inquiry made subsequent to Mr. Cave’s mission threw much light on the manner in 
which the borrowed money had been spent. 

The enormous sums of money sent to Constantinople were unquestionably one of 
the chief sources of indebtedness. The huge, useless palaces which cumber the ground 
in and about Cairo and Alexandria also account for a good deal. 

Moreover, in every direction the waste has been fearful. If the head of the 
Ordnance Department heard that some new cannon had been invented, he ordered, not 
one as an experiment, but several dozen, on the ground—as was explained to the Commis¬ 
sioners of Inquiry in 1878—that “Egypt could not remain behind other nations in 
military matters.” Hie accounts of the Floating Debt showed that the eulogies at one 
time lavished by a portion of the press of Europe on Ismail Pasha were not wholly due 
to disinterested motives. A sum of 150,000/. was due to a Paris dressmaker. One 
financial operation was of so complicated a nature that it almost defied the ingenuity of 

* Of tliis amount, £ E. 1,610,000 was spent on commuting the allowances of the Khedivial family. See 
remarks under the head of* Cvil List.” 

+ A sum of £ E. Mhi.741 has a' ho been applied to sinking fund. 

1 “ Egypt No. 7 (I S7i>) ” p. S. 

§ The Suea Canal payments, n, winch ahusiou is here made, amounted to about 16,000,000/. 
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man to get to the bottom of it; it appeared, however, that Ismail Pasha had been 
engaged with his own Finance Minister in an operation on the Stock Exchange, the 
basis of which was that he was to “ bear ” his own stock. In some eases extravagant 
sums had been paid for work done, or for goods furnished. Thus, the harbour works at 
Alexandria cost over 2,500,000/. According to a trustworthy estimate, they should have 
cost about 1,400,000/. In this case, however, the work was one of real utility, and it 
was well executed, though at a high figure. In a number of other eases large sums were 
spent without the Egyptian Government having anything to show for their money. It 
is no exaggeration to say that millions were swallowed up in interest at exorbitant 
rates, bonuses on renewal of hills, differences between the real and nominal value of 
securities, and other similar financial juggleries. In one instance—which I cite merely 
by Avay of example, for it wa3 by no means an extreme or unusual case —the Govern¬ 
ment, in part payment of a debt due to a local bank, handed over 230,000/ worth of 
Unified Stock at a price of 31f; in other words, in order to pay 72,000/., the Govern¬ 
ment saddled the country permanently with a debt of 230,000/., of which the interest 
charge, at the then prevailing rate ot 6 per cent., amounted to 13,800/. a-year. 

It is as well that the Egyptians of the rising generation, to whom a good deal of 
rather wild talk is at times addressed, should be reminded of these facts. The interest 
on the Debt must unquestionably be paid, for, amongst other reasons, it would be 
extremely contrary to Egyptian interests that any other course should he adopted. But 
it is as well that Egyptians should know how it was accumulated, and why it is that 
they have to bear this burthen and to hand it down to their descendants. It is as well 
also that they should remember that, although Europeans of one class contributed to 
create the debt, Europeans—mainly, but by no means exclusively, British—of a very 
different class have, with the assistance and co-operation of enlightened Egyptian 
Miivsters, devised means for alleviating their burthens and conferring on them a degree 
of prosperity such as has been unknown in this country from the earliest days of its 
ancient history. 

The total amount spent on the suppression of the corvee since 1886—when forced Suppression of 
labour ivas abolished—has been £E. 5,977,454, or about 3 per cent, of the total ordinary corvee, 
expenditure. This item, although it figures as expenditure, is in reality equivalent 
to a reduction of taxation. The annual charge is about £ E. 400,000. It is money well 
spent. 

The Soudan accounts for £ E. 3,078,889, under the head of ordinary, and for The Soudan. 

£ E. 2,618,827, under the head of extraordinary expenditure during the last twenty years; 
in all, for £E. 6,297,716, or about 3 per cent, of the total expenditure, ordinary and 
extraordinary. 

As regards the ordinary expenditure, about £ E. 2,400,000 Avas incurred between 
the yenrs 1882 and 1885, that is to say, during the period of Egyptian withdrawal 
from the Soudan. The Avliole of the extraordinary expenditure Avas incurred between 
1896 and 1899, that is to say, during the period ot reoccupation. 

1 have, in another portion of this Deport, dealt Avith the present charge on the 
Egyptian Treasury by reason of the Soudan. 

I stated at the beginning of this discussion that the financial programme, which the Future policy. 
Egyptian Government sketched out some years ago, is now either completed or is 
approaching completion. 

It aa ill be desirable to state with greater precision Iioav the matter now stands. 

With the abolition ot the Octroi duties, the last of the main defects of the fiscal 
system, Avhieh existed at the time of the British occupation of the country, has dis¬ 
appeared. I do not, of course, mean to say that even now that system is by any means 
perfect. It A\ould he easy to indicate some defects. Moreover, in fiscal reform, as in 
most matters, finality is not easily attainable. What I mean to imply is that a moment 
bps arrived Avhen fiscal refonn need no longer be placed in the first rank of the Govern¬ 
ment programme. 

The case of capital expenditure on irrigation ivorks is somewhat different. The 
programme is not complete, but it is approaching completion. In the course of the 
years 1903 and 1904 a sum of about £ E. 1,500,000 has to be spent on completing the 
works rendered necessary by the construction of the Assouan and Assiout dams. When 
this money has been spent, the main objects of the Government programme, as it Avas 
originally conceived, will have been accomplished.* 

* Under the head of ‘‘ Irrigation Projects on the Upper Nile,” I have alluded incidentally to the possibility 
of constructing one or, perhaps, two dams south of Assiout. 1 may mention that, if it he eventually decided to 
construct these dams, there is reason to believe that this object can be attained without interfering with the 
provision of tunas for any administrative reforms which it may be thought tit to undertake, 
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It would, of course, be possible to sketch out another programme, involving 
the treatment of the upper waters of either the White or the Blue Nile, or of 
both of these rivers. But, as I shall presently explain, these matters are not urgent. 

For the moment we are passing through a period of transition. In 1903 the 
Egyptian Treasury has to bear one-half of the charge on account of the construction 
of the Nile reservoirs. From 1904 onwards it will have to bear the whole charge, 
amounting to about £E. 154,000 a-year. In the meanwhile, it is not until 1905 that 
the increased revenue to be derived from the construction of the reservoirs will begin 
to flow into the Treasury. From that time onwards, therefore, it may be hoped that 
administrative reform, in so far as it depends on financial policy, may occupy a more 
prominent place in the Government programme than heretofore. I may add that, in my 
opinion, the points which most require attention are the Police, the Department of 
Justice, and Sanitation. 

I trust that it may not be considered that I have treated this subject at undue 
length. It is, indeed, all-important. In Egypt, as elsewhere, sound finance must form 
the basis of all good government. Reforms in every other direction must necessarily be 
made dependent on the assured maintenance of financial equilibrium, without having 
recourse to fiscal measures of a vexatious or oppressive nature. This has been the 
corner-stone of Egyptian general policy during the last twenty years. In the execution 
of that policy, mistakes may possibly have been committed. Opinions may differ as to 
the wisdom of the policy which was actually adopted, or as to any particular incident 
which has arisen in connection with it. More than this, it may well be that, in spending 
a sum of over £ E. 224,000,000, some minor errors may have been made. But I can 
confidently state that, generally speaking, the Administration has been very economical. 
I trust that the figures I have now given may be sufficient to convince those Egyptian 
taxpayers who may read this Report that their money has not, as heretofore, been 
squandered, and that the financial policy of the Government has been dictated by an 
honest and sincere desire to further their best interests. 


The Soudan. 

The administrative affairs of the Soudan are treated in a separate Report. I need 
here only deal with the special question of the connection between that country and 
Egypt. 

The amount which figures in the estimates for the current year as the Egyptian 
contribution towards the civil and military administration of the Soudan is £ E. 390,000. 
This is the same figure as in 1902, although the proportion in which the total grant is 
credited to civil and military expenditure respectively has been altered. 

The total annual cost to the Egyptian Treasury is, however, in reality, less than the 
figure given above. About £ E. GO,000 is collected at Alexandria on goods, the ultimate 
destination of which is the Soudan. This amount is credited to the Egyptian Treasury. 
The net cost of the Soudan to Egypt during the current vear may, therefore, be taken 
at about £ E. 330,000. 

As 1 am writing, in great part, for Egyptian readers, it may perhaps be advisable 
that I should state what benefits Egypt derives in return for the expenditure of this 
large sum of money. Those benefits are numerous. 

In the first place, the whole course of the Nile, on which the prosperity of Egypt 
depends, is practically in the hands of those who are responsible for the government of 
Egypt) and who are deeply interested in its welfare. That at some future time, possibly 
remote, works will be constructed on the Upper Nile which will prove of the greatest 
benefit to Egypt, can scarcely be doubted. 

In the second place, Egypt is now free from the dread of Dervish raids. But a few 
years ago, I might indeed have spoken not of raids, but of invasion. 

In the third place, an opening is afforded for Egyptian trade, and for the employ¬ 
ment of Egyptians. 

^ Lastly, there is a consideration to which some weight must be attached, albeit it is 
not of a material nature. A country, mainly inhabited by Mohamedans, which had 
been allowed to lapse into barbarism, lias been again started on the highroad which leads 
to moral and material improvement. 

Some long while must elapse before the Soudan Government is self-supporting. 
Nevertheless, progress in that direction is distinctly visible. The revenue for 1902 waB 
£ E. 45,000 in excess of the estimates. The estimates for the current year arc framed 
on the basis of a further increase of £E. 23,000. Under these circumstances, it would 
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have been possible, in compiling the Budget for the current year, to have made some 
diminution in the amount of the Egyptian contribution. But, as Sir Eldon Gorst has 
pointed out in his note on the estimates, “ for the present, it seems the wiser policy not 
to check the more rapid rate of progress which the additional resources allow.” For the 
time being, the financial policy most in accordance with both Egyptian and Soudanese 
interests will be to allow the increasing receipts of the Soudan to be applied to Soudanese 
purposes. Otherwise, the development of the country will be arrested, and it will be 
found, in the long run, that ultimate relief to the Egyptian Treasury, far from being 
hastened, will be retarded. 

1 have occasionally been asked why, inasmuch as the British, equally with the 
Egyptian flag flies in the Soudan, the British Treasury docs not bear a portion of the 
cost of administering the country. 'The question is natural, but the answer is very simple 
to all who are acquainted with the history of the Convention of the 19th January, 1899, 
under the terms of which a special political status is assigned to the Soudan. It is, that 
that Convention was framed with the express object of relieving the Soudan, and, 
therefore, Egypt in the government of that province, from all those cumbersome inter¬ 
national institutions which have added so enormously to the complications of Egyptian 
administration. Had it not been for this consideration, there was, from the purely 
British point of view, no reason why the British flag should be hoisted at Khartoum any 
more than at Assouan or Tantah. I may also remark that it is an error to suppose that 
the whole cost of the Soudanese Administration falls on the Egyptian Treasury. The 
British Government pays the cost of the British battalion stationed at Khartoum. The 
expenditure in providing barracks for this force has been considerable. 

There is yet another point of general interest to which I wish to allude briefly before 
leaving this branch of my subject. I refer to the project for establishing railway 
communication between Berber and Suakin. A sum of £E. 10,000 has been granted to 
defray the survey expenses. Also, £ E. 31,000 will be spent on improving the harbour 
of Suakin. The condensers, which it will be necessary to const) uct before work can be 
commenced, are about to be ordered ; they will cost about £ E. 33,000. There is, 
therefore, every prospect of this important work being put in hand before long. 

1 have occasionally heard it suggeste 1 that the construction of a railway to Suakin 
will be detrimental to Egyptian interests, for that the trade, which would otherwise 
come down the Nile to Alexandria, will be diverted to the Red Sea. In my opinion, 
it is a sufficient answer to this plea to state that it is generally undesirable, and almost 
always in the long run impossible, to force trade into an artificial channel. A glance 
at the map is sufficient to show that the ports on the Red Sea are the natural outlets for 
the trade of the Soudan. 

Apart, however, ftom any considerations of this nature, the plea that the construc¬ 
tion of the Suakin-Berber railway will be detrimental to Egyptian interests may be 
proved to be fallacious The interests of Egypt require that the Soudan should be 
rendered self-supporting with as little delay as possible. It cannot be doubted that the 
construction of the Suakin-Berber railway will constitute a distinct step in this direction. 
If the customs receipts at Suakin increase, Egypt will profit, for a diminution of the 
Egyptian contribution towards the expenses of the Soudan will be rendered possible. 
Moie than this, it is in the main not a question of taking trade away from Alexandria 
and transferring it to the Red Sea ports. It is rather a question of creating a new trade 
which does not now exist, and which, unless the Suakin-Berber railway is constructed, 
probably never will exist. It is true that such articles as gum and ivory, ot which the 
production is limited, can be exported at a profit by the Nile route, though, in the case 
of gum, the trade could probably be increased if the cost of fieight w r cre diminished. 
But it is almost hopeless to expect that any staple article of general production, such, 
for instance, as cotton, can be produced in the Soudan and sold at a profit in the 
markets of Europe, if it is to be weighted with the cost ot freight from Khartoum to 
Alexandria. In fact, the very long journey by rail and river must of necessity go far to 
stifle, not only the export, but also the import trade; whilst as to the internal 
development of the country, it is only necessary to cite one figure in order to show how 
much it is retarded by the absence of railway communication with the Red Sea. 1 am 
informed that, at this moment, a ton of coals at Khartoum costs 4/. 

Under these circumstances there can, 1 venture to think, be no hesitation in 
concluding that the construction of the Suakin-Berber railway will be most beneficial, 
not only to the Soudan, but also to Egypt. 
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Indebtedness of the Fellaheen. 

I mentioned in mv last Annual Deport that the National Bank of Egypt had 
advanced about £ E. 400,000 in small sums to the fellaheen, and that the Directors 
could not reasonably be expected to lock up a still larger amount of capital in an under¬ 
taking of this nature. At the time I wrote, further demands for loans were coming in. 
The difficulty was temporarily met bv the Government advancing £ E. 250,000 to the 
hank. It was evident, however, that the class of operation involved in making these 
small loans fell more properly within the functions of a land bank than within those of 
an ordinary hank. Moreover, after a prolonged trial, it appeared that the somewhat 
novel system adopted in Egypt some few years ago had passed out of the experimental 
stage, and that the introduction of a scheme of a more permanent character than that 
heretofore adopted was justifiable. 

Negotiations having this object in view were set on foot, with the result that on the 
1st June, 1902, an Agricultural Bank was started under the auspices of the National 
Bank of Egypt. All loans outstanding with the National Bank were transferred to the 
new bank, whose sole business it is to lend money in small sums to the fellaheen. The 
capital of the bank was fixed at 2,500,000/., of which 1,250,000/. has been already paid 
up. Interest at the rate of 3 per cent, is guaranteed by the Government. It was, at 
the same time, arranged that the rate of interest at which money was advanced to the 
fellaheen, which had previously been 10 per cent., should be lowered to 9 per cent. 

I give below sonic details as regards the operations of the past year. 

During 1902, 34,532 loans, repayable in fifteen months, and amounting in the 
aggregate to £ E. 202,942, w ere made. Of these, 19,785 were for sums less than £ E. 5 ; 
7,807 were tor sums between £ E. 5 and £E. 10; 6,940 were for sums between £E. 10 
and £ E. 20. 

The number of loans repayable in five annual instalments was 20,341, representing in 
the aggregate a sum of £E 748,878. Of these, 8,513 were for sums below £E. 20. 
Most of the others were for sums less than £ E. 100. The maximum amount of any one 
loan was £ E. 300. 

On the 31st December, 1902, the total number of loans outstanding was 46,572, 
and the amount £E. 1,208,200, as against £ E. 402,000 on the 31st December, 1901. 

During 1902, £E. 305,500 had to he recovered from 35,884 borrowers. Of this 
amount, all hut £ E. 2,360 nas actually paid. There is every reason to believe that the 
balance due at the end of the year will shortly be recovered. 

So far, Upper Egypt has scarcely been touched, and the bank is as yet only well 
known in parts of Loner Egypt. The demands for small loans continue to be very 
numerous. There can he no doubt that the assistance a Horded to the fellaheen has been 
greatly appreciated throughout the country. 

The system adopted in Egypt in connection with this interesting and important 
question appears to have attracted a good deal of attention in other countries. 1 have 
received numerous inquiries on the subject. 1 take this opportunity, therefore, of 
mentioning that full information as regards the Egyptian system will be found in 
“Egypt,” No. 3 of 1699, pp. 16-17; No. I of 1900, pp. 4-6; No. 1 of 1901, pp. 6-8; 
and No. 1 of 1902, p. 8. 

r l he distinctive feature of the Egyptian system is that, although the whole of the 
management is in the hands of the bank, the Government tax-collectors collect the sums 
due on account of interest and sinking fund. 

The reasons why the Egyptian system has attained a certain measure of success are 
mainly two-told. They are :— 

1. That, although the action of the Government has been so far philanthropic that 
they have wished to benefit a large and important class of the community, the under¬ 
taking lias in no degree been established on a philanthropic basis. On the contrary, the 
basis has been strictly commercial. There was, in the first instance, some very natural 
difficulty in convincing capitalists that the business would he fairly lucrative; hut when, 
by applying the test of actual experiment, this difficulty was overcome, the main obstacle 
to success was removed. 

2. The supervision, which has been conducted by very carefully selected British 
agents, has been capable, vigilant, and honest. 

When 1 say that a certain degree of success has been attained in Egypt, I merely 
mean that, under the new system, it is clear that the fellaheen are anxious to borrow, 
and that flic arrangement for advances and recoveries lias worked well. Before it can 
be said that the system has been completely successful, it has to he shown that the 
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fellaheen are not, generally, making use of their improved credit to contract fresh debt 
at ruinous rates of interest. Time must be allowed before any confident statement can 
ho made on this subject. So far, the reports which I have received on this branch of 
the question are satisfactory. As I have frequently stated before, the fellaheen are 
generally much less improvident than used to be imagined. 


Post Office Savings Bank. 

I mentioned in my last Deport that, in the spring of 1901, it was decided to try the 
experiment of introducing Post Office Savings Banks into Egypt. 

On the 31st December, 1901, the number of depositors was 7,119. On tho 
31st December, 1902, the number had increased to 13,587. Of these, 8,663 were 
natives; the remaining 4,632 were of all nationalities, the majority being Italians. 

The following Table shows the classification of the depositors, according to their 
occupations:— 


Ulemas and Sheikbs.. .. .. .. .. .. .. 42 

Clergymen.. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 39 

Judges .. .. .. .. .. ., .. .. 44 

Government officials .. .. .. .. .. 2,540 

Soldiers and sailors.. .. .. .. 481 

i’ersons engaged in trade .. .. .. ,, .. .. 1,445 

i, „ industry ,, .. .. .. .. .. 1,120 

„ „ professions .. .. ., .. .. 1,135 

„ „ agriculture .. .. ., .. .. 124 

Haul; and commercial clerks .. .. .. .. 1,840 

Students .. .. .. .. .. .. 596 

Workmen].. .. ,, .. .. .. .. 1,088 

Domestics., .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 965 

Children under age .. .. .. .. ., .. 1,365 

.Various .. .. .. .. .. .. ,, 763 


Total 


.. 13,587 


The balances on deposit increased during the past year 
£ E. 86,000. 


from £ E. 38,000 to 


The result may he considered as fairly satisfactory, but it is clettr that the rural 
population generally has not as yet shown much inclination to make use of the 
facilities afforded by the Savings Banks. 


Domains Administration. 

The accounts of the Domains Administration for the past year have not yet been 
closed, but it is estimated that the surplus will amount to about 66,000/. Of this 
amount, about 19,000/. will be paid into the Caissc do la Dette. The balance of 
47,000/. will be applied to the extinction of debt. 

The area of land administered by the Domains Commissioners amounted, on the 
1st January, 1902, to 165,058 acres; 6,59.1 acres were sold or ceded to the Government 
during the year, leaving the unsold area on the 1st January, 1903, at 158,464 acres. 

The value of the unsold area is estimated at 3,231,000/., but it is almost certain 
that this is an under-estimate. 

The Domains loan originally (in 1879) amounted to 8,500,000/.; 6,156,000/. has 
now been paid oft, thus leaving an apparent outstanding balance of 2,344,000/. This 
b latter figure, however, includes a sum of 412,000/. on account of instalments of purchase 
money which have not yet fallen due. The debt is thus practically reduced to 
1,932,000/. 

From these figures, it is clear that, when the whole of the Debt has been paid off, 
lands of very considerable value will remain in the possession of the Government. 

I dwelt in my last Annual lteport on the desirability of affording every reasonable 
facility to small cultivators to purchase the Domains lands. The efforts made by the 
Commissioners in this direction appear to have met with a very fair measure of success. 

One hundred and sixty-one lots were put up for sale during 1902. Of these, one 
was a lot of 1,200 acres. The average area of the remaining 160 lots was rather lesa 
than 80 acres, 
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W&2& t ‘the TeiXu “"a* .IT- compared to 

533 Thus^he'reduction ‘“eft" “"of the lots has evidently attracted a larger number 
° f PU M C ±«he purchasers of the Ml 

the land offered for sale was situated, 01 of ne h=° f a Belgian Land Company, 
Greek and Italian nationality, as also the “^2*633 acres, 

attended the sales, but their aggregate puie ia. . y auct i on during 1902 was 

The total estimated value of \eiL 85 , 000 /., or about 53 per 

147,000/. The amount actually realized was 232,UUUi., oem & c , 

cent., in excess of the estimated value. remains writes •— 

Mr. Gibson, the British Commissioner of 11 e ' e ’^the average rent per acre 

“It is satisfactory to note that, during the a y ‘ » p rp m o s . lid.) 

of the leased lands has increased from P. T. 78 (16s.) in 1898 tol.l.iwi 1 

in 1902, or about 30 per cent. w„ voum Province, where the Public 

“The increase has been most marked . m the Ijyoum ir^ anddrainage 

Works Department has recently expended o e > „ 30 0/ on subsidiary works con- 

works, and Die Administration a total area of 

nected with the new canals. In this Province the * acre in lS98 to 

34,623 ae- has ^en mcreased from P ,L, which for years 

the last two years the agricultural population residing within the limits 

estate has increased from 23.900 to 27,600 souls, or about 16 percent. 


Bair a Administration. 

In June 1898, tile Egyptian Governmentt concludedan Agreement with » 
group for the sale of all the properties administered by the Sameh ^ the 

te ^prepared to execute the Agreement 

at tu ?r^°pur“i’ 

Sinef HaS ‘the ttwhoic 'operation was to belong to the Govern- 

““‘it is very possible that hotter conditions might have been obtained if^he Govern- 

SsS:-5£»SE5j^2a Sb?*■ “ 

8 ’ 700 itw°m be seen, therefore, that the main object of the .^vemnient-namely the 

liquidation of this large and unwieldy 3 millio/s 

the Government will derive a very considerable amount—pro nan ly o £ 

_from its half-share in the profits of the operation. 

b jt\r sssre r^ d ^ sa ^i^ » 

tS’S d am“ n Cch ^pM "inve"ted^n’Eg; e pt 
exceeds 57,000,0001. The greater portion of this naturally constats of Government 

8l ° C As rewards the administration of the past year, it was thought that the low price 

as sxj&i £H Hir£=2 

sat* ja: r vs»“ ft,., m —. - 
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threatened deficit into a s nail surplus. The provisional accounts for 1902 show the 

following results£ e. 

1,306,000 

Revenue .. •• ** '/ # ^ !! '• 1,300,000 

Expenditure ••••** 

F .. .. 6,000 

Surplus .. • • 

Debt to the extent of 150,000,. was paid It "ibl 

capital of the Debt on tta *J» a ",& fsnm™ if850,000 will enable the 

Sb&gt w* 


Railways. 

■ , • „tanono r»nnnected with the administration of 

Before dealing' with any speeral circum 0 observations on an important 

the railways during the past year, I Wish to mate a 

point of general principle. > to t h e effect that it would be desirable 

P Suggestions have occasionally been a private Company. This proposal 

to intrust the working of theT5g)l> »an ‘ > ] jut f rom observations which I have from 

has never been thoroughly discussed ^ otber s which have been made to me 

time to time noticed in the loci P ’ onc i us i on that many people, whose opinions are 
in conversation, I am rather ec think that the public generally would gain _} 

worthy of consideration, are incline allusion is made above. I he mam 

the adoption of a measure such as that to y hands of a private Company, 

idea, if I understand rightly atppear to bej priu eiples than is at present 
the railways would he run more str» y w 1)e pai( i to the interests ot com- 

the case ; that relatively greater attentio ld ( , ain w the transfer, 

merce; and that, therefore, the commerce 1 i, avG persistently supported the 

During the course of a long official ca ^ ^ this subject with any 

cause of private enterprise. I certain^ ’ d Indeed, rather the contrary is the 

bias on the side of the cmployment oft &tate . y tQ ^ tflmrfor ot the Lgyptian 

case. My personal opinion is, how ever, ueememy 

railways to a private Company. private Company would conduct the railway 

It may readily he admitted t 1 than is at present the case, and it 

administration on more strictly commeenll P dcrive d from the railways would 

is not at all improbable that, in c^e'St “neJaf pubUe would gain by the change is far 
increase. Whether the “ t 0 medicted with tolerable certainty that they 

more doubtful. Indeed, I think it ®I “* s ,. stcm shoulJ wot k efficiently, so far 

would lose. In order that the private ^‘^^tia/that there should he, at all events, 
as the general public is coneeined t is essc^ ^ ^ of othcr railways competing 

a possibility of competition. , Tho agricultural railways are ieeder-lmes, 

with those which already exist in ItJl- in ra il way system, and, save possibly 

which were never intended to com,cte inc Vable of offering etfeet.ve 

in some rare instances of trilling import, n , ati not for competitive, purposes, 

competition. They were spomaU) al.{gnciUtote ^ Thc Government acting 

The only competition possible is wisely taken all tolls off the Nile, 

in the general interests of the the risk of a large i,.direct 

Tho direct loss of revenue wasi som t £ L. ,000 J incun ed. It cannot be doubted 

loss, in the shape ot diminished.rail ay icee Aa ti mc goes on and the 

that the public have already gained bug y yt (1 ^ ain wiU pr „bahly be greater, and 
river traffic becomes more thoioiq, y . nl bccom c more apparent. I should 

the necessity for adopting low tales on the lam y lian ded over to a private 

£a i:r tiiXts .-SiSJ. - - 

public, n, thcre appears to be some ^ ^ic than is the case with Govern- 

be more inclined to listen to the^ eompla is ot ^ t argumen t, this is a com¬ 
ment servants. 1 believe that, foi a 1 l’^P, amC nable to expressions of public 

pletc fallacy. Probably no govermng: ^dy « ^ ifc const itutes a monopoly, 

opinion than thc Directors i of a on state officials, either by direct apphet- 
Puv greater influence can be biought to Deal 
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tion to them or by appeal to their superiors, who are not immediately concerned in the 
special department of which complaint is made. If, therefore, there are any defects in 
the present system of lailway management—and I dare say that it is by no means perfect 
—every endeavour should be made to rectify them ; but I am convinced that it would 
he highly detrimental to the interests of the public in general if a remedy were to be 
sought by practically handing the whole of the carrying trade of the country over to a 
private Company, which, under the circumstances of the case, would be but little 
amenable to public opinion, and would be under no effective .Government control. More 
than this, I should think it highly probable that, were any such measure adopted, those 
who arc now disposed to complain of Government management would, before long, 
urgently demand protection at the hands of the Government from the management of 
the new Directors. 

I may mention that the proposal to sell the Egyptian railways was made some 
twenty-five years ago. At that time the Egyptian Government was in great financial 
straits ; nevertheless, in spite of some pecuniary advantages which were offered, the 
Egyptian Ministers of the day, over whom Riaz Pasha presided, declined to entertain 
the proposal, and in doing so were warmly supported by both the Controllers-General 
(M. de Bligni&res and myself). Whilst the financial necessity which then existed has 
entirely passed away, the objections to the adoption of any such course are at least as 
great now as they were then. I entertain, therefore, a strong personal opinion that, in 
spite, possibly, of some minor objections which may be urged against Government 
management, such extensive and predominating powers as are involved in the control of 
the Egyptian railways can only safely be entrusted to a body the members of which are 
not hampered by personal pecuniary interests and who are in a position to act as 
trustees of the community in general. The only body which can possibly fulfil these 
conditions, at all events in Egypt, is the Government. 

The net receipts from the railways last year were about £ E. 1,050,000, or about 
£ E. 103,000 less than in 1901. The principal reasons for this falling-off were that, 
from March to September, trade was exceptionally slack, and that the cholera epidemic 
led to a diminution in the passenger traffic. 

It is as yet impossible to speak with confidence as to the eventual effect which will 
be produced by the complete abolition of the navigation dues on the Nile, a measure 
which was adopted two years ago. So far, it seems that any material increase in goods 
traffic by rail lias been prevented. On the other hand, there has been no appreciable 
decrease. 

It has, for some while past, been apparent that the goods tariff required to be 
completely recast. The main reasons which necessitated the adoption of this measure 
were twofold. 

In the first place, when the tariff heretofore in force was framed, the longest distance 
which it was possible to travel on the Egyptian railways was from Suez to Assiout— 
389 miles. The scale decreased as the distance increased. The result was that the 
extensions of the rail nay system brought it clown to a figure which did not cover 
the cost of haulage for such distances as, for example, from Alexandria to Assouan— 
675 miles. 

In the second place, when the navigation dues on the Nile were abolished, it became 
evident that the railway would lose much of its short-distance traffic unless the rates 
were lowered. 

The. basis of the new tariff, which was introduced last autumn, was, therefore, an 
increase in the long-distance, and a decrease in the short-distance, rates. Considering 
the tariff as a whole, a reduction of about 7 to 8 per cent, was effected. 

.The introduction of the new tariff gave rise to numerous, and, in some instances, 
legitimate, complaints, The various points at issue are too complicated to admit of 
discussion in this place. I will, therefore, only say that all the complaints as regards 
rates,, classification, and other matters have been carefully considered. It is hoped 
that,, in the course of the current year, a new edition of the tai'iif, in which all reasonable 
requirements will, he met, will he issued. There can, however, be no such thing as 
finality or perfection in a goods tariff. It must always require frequent revision. 

About £ E. 400,000 was spent on capital account during the past year. This 
amount v.as, tor the most part, provided by the issue of preference stock, which was 
made some two or three years ago. The completion of the works now in progress will 
absorb the whole of the money available from this source. The very important question 
will then arise oi how fresh capital is to be provided. I have on former occasions 
explained that one of the main defects of the present railway system is that no adequate 
provision is made for the expenditure of money on capital account. 
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It may not be without interest if I state the countries in which the various orders 
lor railway material were placed during the past year. Only contracts for sums in excess 
of £ E. 500 are included in these figures:— 


Great Britain 
Belgium .. 

Turkey.. 

France .. .. 

Germany 

Sweden and Norway 

Egypt 

Hungary 

Austiia.. 

United States of America 
Italy 

India .. 

Switzerland 


A E. 

549,024 

98,885 

40,177 

12,741 

24,620 

21,368 

10,038 

9,085 

7,207 

6,958 

6,930 

2,431 

638 


Total 


790,105 


Of the British orders, £ E. 120,000 were for coal. The remainder were for rails, 
sleepers, cast-iron chairs, and rolling-stock. 

The Belgian orders were, in part, for rolling-stock. A Belgian firm also obtained 
the order for re-erecting a portion of the roof of the Boulae sheds, which were destroyed 
by fire last summer. 

The Turkish, Swedish, Austrian, and Indian orders were mainly for timber. 

The Hungarian orders were principally for renewals to American trucks. “We 
find,” Major Johnstone writes, “ that we get better work from Hungary than from the 
United States.” 

The French orders were for oil, varnish, and copper pipes. 

The Italian were for stone. 

The German orders were for locomotives, wheels and axles, steel for bridges, and 
wire and insulators for telegraphs. 

Major Johnstone writes :— 

“ Twenty-five new passenger locomotives have been delivered during the year, fifteen 
made by Messrs. Hcnsehel and Co., of Cassel (Germany), and ten by the Austrian State 
Railway Company of Vienna. All arc mads to Mr. Trevithick’s design, but Messrs. 
Henschel were allowed to introduce some slight modifications. So far, they are giving 
every satisfaction—particularly Messrs. Henschel’s work—but they have not been in use 
long enough for us to express any opinion as to their durability. 

“ The American locomotives continue to show a very high rate of coal consumption; 
they contain certain excellent features, but cannot, on the whole, he said to be at all 
equal to those designed by Mr. Trevithick. The American goods waggons are wearing 
very badly, and are most unsatisfactory, with the exception of those supplied to the 
Luxor-Assouan narrow-gauge line, which are all we could desire. 

“The Hungarian goods waggons are, in every respect, most satisfactory; and 
Mr. Trevithick reports very favourably on the Hungarian passenger carriages, though 
they have certain minor defects, which are annoying to the public and to our traffic 
officials.” 

In the course of last year a correspondence dealing with the comparative merits of 
British, Belgian, and American locomotives was published (“ Commercial ” No. 1 of 
1902), and attracted a good deal of public attention. The subject is, I venture to 
think, of sufficient interest and importance to justify the publication of the two papers 
which I annex to this Report. One (Inclosure l) is written by Mr. Trevithick, and deals 
with the experience gained in Egypt. The other (Enclosure 2) is written by Air. Sander¬ 
son, the Locomotive Superintendent of the Soudan Government Railways. 

I may conclude this very brief and imperfect account of the Railway Administration 
during the past year by quoting the following passages from a Report of the Traffic 
Manager:— 

“The number of complaints, 5 ’ Captain Blakeney writes, “from the public has beem 
very small as regards passenger train services. The punctuality of the latter shows a 
most satisfactory improvement, whilst the new summer and winter services have 
apparently remedied the inconveniences which caused a certain amount of unfavourable 
comment in the past. 

“ I cannot let this subject pass, however, without mentioning tno serious defects, of 
which the public has every right to complain, 
j 1008 ] 
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“The first is the disgracefully bad coaching-stock run on our less important 
branches. These carriages are unfit to run, and are past all hope of repair. Happily, 
the Board has recently ordered sufficient coaching-stock to enable us to relegate the 
oldest carriages to the scrap-heap. 

“The second is the lighting. This defect has also been tackled. The experimental 
trains lighted with gas have given great satisfaction, and at the present moment steps 
have been taken for supplying this light on a large scale. 

“ The year’s work may be summarized by saying that, as regards the interior 
organization of the Traffic Department, considerable progress has been effected. 

“ As regards external improvements, where we had funds, great strides have been 
made ; where we bad no funds, we have endeavoured to form the nucleus of practical 
organizations, which cqn be expanded to any extent when we have the money. 

“ But real progress in the future will depend entirely on our being able to expend a 
large sum of money on making up the leeway of past years. This cannot he met out of 
revenue ; the latter will maintain the railway when once it is put in order, but radical 
measures are of urgent necessity if we are successfully to meet the increasing demanda 
which face us. The facilities we offer to the public, both travelling and commercial, are 
lamentably few, and should he increased. 

“ This can only be done by adopting a broad and comprehensive scheme for putting 
the very foundations of these railways in order. Till that is accomplished, our improve¬ 
ments can only be of the nature of patchwork to a top-heavy superstructure.” 


Keneh-Assouan Railway. 

The gross receipts on this line in 1902 were the same as in 1901, viz., about 
£E. 60,000. It is very doubtful whether this undertaking can ever be made a financial 
success. 



Port Su'id Railway. 

I mentioned in my Report of last year that an arrangement had been concluded 
with the Suez Canal Company, under which a standard-gauge railway would be substituted 
for the tramway, which at present connects Port Said and Ismailia. This work has been 
commenced, but progress was delayed for some mouths by the cholera epidemic. The 
liue will certainly not be in working order before the spring of 1904. 


Agricultural Ra ilways. 

The total length of existing lines is now 607 miles. 

A steady improvement is visible in the traffic receipts (both coaching and goods) of 
the Mansourah-Matarieh and Delta Light Railways. 17o returns are forthcoming from 
the Fayoum lines. 

The total receipts of the two Companies in question during 1902 were:— 



Number of 
Passengers, 

Coaching 

Receipts. 

Tons 
of Goods. 

Receipts 
from goods. 

Total 

Receipts. 

1. Munsoimdi-Matarieh .. 

2. Deltu Light Railway 

G17,1-18 
3,005,110 

£ E. 

11,177 

00,001 

55,008 

103,028 

£ E. 

7,380 

17,200 

£ E. 
21,857 
113,291 


The passenger traffic on the Mansourah Railway has increased by ■4 per cent, and 
;hat on the Delta Railway by 9 per cent, over that of last year. 

As regards goods traffic, the percentage of increase on the Mansourah line is 
19 per cent, and on the Della lino 17 per cent. 

The total yearly receipts on the Mansourah line have risen to £ E. 320 per mile and 
on the Delta lino to £E. 253 per mile. 
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The percentages of working expenses to gross receipts were as follows :— 

Per cent. 

On the Mansouiali-Matarieh line .. .. .. .. .. 52 

„ Delta Light Railway line .. .. .. .. .. 61^ 

All the Companies have tried to increase their passenger traffic by reducing their 
fares. The lowest limit has apparently been reached; the Delta Company has been 
obliged to revert to the higher rate. 

These two Companies are in a flourishing condition, and compare most favourably 
with similar lines in Europe. 

Telegraphs. 

The receipts of the Telegraph Department in 1902 were £E. 66,000, as compared 
to £ E. 64,000 in 1901. The expenditure was the same as in 1901, viz., £ E. 52,000. 

The number of telegrams sent in Arabic continues to increase steadily, as the 
following figures will show:— 



Steps are being taken to bring a number of villages throughout the country into 
telephonic communication with the nearest telegraph offices. 


Telephones. 

Telephonic communication has now been established between Cairo and Alexandria. 
The business will shortly be taken over by a private Company, who have engaged to pay 
the Telegraph Department BE. 1,350 a-year. The Company take all the receipts. 
The general public will be charged P. T. 5 for three minutes’ conversation. The Company 
is given full freedom of action as regards fixing the charges to its own subscribers. 

The present arrangement is to remain in force for two years. At the end of that 
time, it is liable to alteration. 

Port of Alexandria. 

Some considerable improvements are in course of execution at the Port of 
Alexandria, but much remains to be done before the main defect, which is want of space, 
can 1)0 thoroughly remedied. The subject is one of much importance, but it would 
unduly lengthen this Report were I to attempt to deal with it at present. 


Lighthouses. 

For many years past the necessity of erecting more lights on the eastern, or Turkish, 
side of the Red Sea has been recognized. The construction of four lights, on the Islands 
of Zebayr, Abu Ail, Gebcl Tcir, and at the Port of Mocha, was entrusted to 
Messrs, Barbier, Benavd and Turcnne, of Pans. These have now been finished. They 
were lit continuously for eight days, from the 8th to the 15th November. From the 
reports given by passing ships, they burnt brightly and effectively. At the close of 
the eight days they were extinguished, neither has any official communication as yet 
been received as to their being relit. T understand that this delay is owing to some 
difficulties in connection with the levy of dues. It is greatly to he hoped, in the general 
interests of commerce, that these difficulties will be speedily removed. 
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The lle-assessmeut of the Land Tax. 

The re-assessment of the land tax was begun in May 1899. By the end of last 
year, the new rates had been fixed over an area of 2,185,520 acres. In some provinces 
the amount of tax has been increased; in others, it has been reduced; the net result 
being an increase of about £ E. 57,000. About half the work is now done, but it is not 
probable that it will be completely finished before 1907. As the new taxes are not 
imposed until the beginning of the fifth year following that in which the re-assessment 
is made, the last of the new rates will come into force, provided no further delays occur, 
from the beginning of the year 1912. 

I take this opportunity of mentioning that the extra rates to be imposed on lands in 
Upper Egypt, which, in consequence of the construction of the Assouan Reservoir, will 
receive perennial, instead of flood, irrigation, have been settled. Lands irrigated by 
free flow will pay an extra P. T. 50, and those irrigated by lift an extra P. T. 80 per acre. 
Although, of course, many other works of public utility have been constructed besides 
the Assouan Reservoir, it has not been thought necessary or desirable to alter the rates, 
save in this special case. 


Distribution of Land. 

It is important to know whether any considerable change is going on in the 
distribution of land in Egypt. Are the small proprietors increasing or decreasing in 
numbers? Is the land, to any great extent, passing from the hands of natives into those 
of Europeans ? 

All transfers of land are not registered. The result is that the conclusions to be 
drawn from the only statistics available cannot be regarded as absolutely correct, At 
the same time, they give an approximate idea of what transmutations are taking place in 
the ownership of land, and are, therefore, worth quoting. 

In 1895, the total area of land appearing on the Government registers was 
4,960,405 acres. Of this 2,167,638 acres, or 43 , 70 per cent, of the total, were held by 
11,788 proprietors of 50 acres and over. The balance of 2,792,827 acres, or 56‘30 per 
cent, of the total, was held by 727,047 proprietors of under 59 acres. 

I need not lengthen this Report by giving the full statistics for all the subsequent 
years. It will be sufficient if I state the proportion in which the land was held during 
the five years from 1896 to 1900, both inclusive, It is as follows:— 


Large Proprietors | Small Proprietors 
(.30 acres and over), j (under 50 acres). 





1 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

1890 

• , , 


.. 1 

43 ‘82 

50-18 

1897 


, , 

1 

41-01 

55 '99 

1898 

» » • 

, , 

..! 

43-20 

56-80 

1899 

* , , 


.. 1 

43-52 

50-48 

1900 

• • . 

, , 

,, i 

43-87 

50-13 


In 1901, 5,097,431 acres weie inscribed on the Government registers. Of these, 
2,215,682 acres, or 43’4i per cent, ol the total, were held by 11,952 large proprietors. 
r lhe balance ot 2,881,549 acres, or 50-53 per cent, of the total, w'as held by 955,343 
small proprietors. 

It would scent, therefore, tnat the total area on the registers has increased front 
4,960,405 acres in 1895 to 5,097,431 acres in 1901, that is to say, by 130,960 acres, of 
which 48,214 have gone to the large, and 86,722 to the small proprietors. There has, 
therefore, been no gieat change, but the figures certainly indicate no tendency towards 
disappearance on the part of the peasant propiietary class. On the contrary, the latter 
would appear to have slightly gained on the large proprietors.* 

In spite ol the sources ot error in these statistics, I believe the general conclusion 
to be draivn from them to be, on the whole, correct, '(’lie opinion of the Lest and most 
experienced authorities in this country is that the peasant proprietor are gaining rather 
limn losing ground; and, although generalisations based on individual and personal 

i lt , i ;. t0 ' K ’ k° rm> thill in tlie cutogi ty of large proprietors are included the pionorf'es of e vein l 

large hmd lompanus, «lio onfy hold the Ituid until the} cun find pm chasers. 
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experience have to he received with caution, it would certainly be surprising if, were com¬ 
plete and thoroughly trustworthy statistics available, this view’ turned out to be incorrect. 
Eor, in truth, the whole course of legislation and administration during the last twenty 
years has been to benefit more especially the peasant proprietary class. No protective 
measures have been adopted on their behalf, but they have been relieved of the 
disabilities under which they formerly laboured. They have obtained their fair share of 
water for their fields. They have been able to make good their rights in properly 
constituted law-courts. On them, in former days, fell the main burthen of taxation, 
whether in respect to money payments, illicit exactions, or manual labour. They, 
therefore, have most benefited by the abolition of the corvee, by the reduction of 
taxation, and by the partial—I fear I cannot even now say the total—cessation of illicit 
demands on their pockets. Moreover, several special measures have been adopted, all 
tending to benefit this class. Government lands have, so far as was possible, been sold in - 
small allotments. Payment by instalments extending over several years has been allowed. 

A system has been devised under which the fellaheen can borrow 7 money at a low rate of 
interest, and pay ofF their old, and frequently very onerous, debts. These general 
considerations confirm the conclusions to be diawn from the statistics of the land- 
registers, albeit these latter contain some important sources of error. 

1 now turn to the question of the distribution of the land as between Europeans 
and Egyptians. 

In L89G,* out of 5,001,001 acres of land, 573,819 acres, or 11’4S per cent, of the 
total, were held by Europeans. Passing over the intermediate years, during which the 
fluctuations were of slight impoitance, I give the figures for the year 1901. In that 
year, out of 5,097,431 acres of land, 554,109, or 10‘9 per cent, of the total, were held by 
Europeans. The number of European proprietors decreased from 6,529, of which 1,4:86 
were proprietors of moie than 50 acres, in 1896, to 6,126, of which 1,484 were proprietors 
of more than 50 acres, in 1901, It seems, therefore, clear that, in connection with the 
special point now under discussion, no important transfer of ownership is going on.f 


Paper Currency. 

The average circulation of notes, which was £E. 53,000 in 1900 and £ E. 73,000 
in 1901, rose in 1902 to £E. 116,000. The demand for these notes appears, therefore, 
to be slowly, but steadily, increasing. 


Salt. 

The consumption of salt rose from 52,221 tons in 1901 to 53,425 tons in 1902—a 
difference of 1,204 tons. 

The royalty paid to the Government was £ E. 173,000 in 1901 and £E. 181,000 in 
1902—an increase of £ E. 8,000. 

I give these figures every year, as the consumption of salt is a very fair gauge by 
which to tc-1 the purchasing powers, and consequently the prosperity, of the mass of the 
population. 


Trade. 

The value of the imports in 1902 was £ E. 14,211,000, or £ E. 438,000 less than in 
1901. 

The value of the exports was £E. 17,617,000, or £E. 1,887,000 more than in 1901. 


* The Government ltegistcrs do not make any distinction between European and Egyptian landowners prior 
to 1890. 

f Since wilting tin above, I have had an oppoitunity of reading a very inteicsting pamphlet entitled “ Le 
Eellali <)e Kainak,” published by the Societe d'Eeonoinie Soeiale of I’aiis. Its author is M. Legrnin, who 1ms, 
lor some jiars past, supeiintended the woiks of excavation mid restoration at Karntik. lie says : “ Le sol, qni, 
par .suite tie l't’galite des heritages, etait fort morccle, tend, depute quelques aimees, ii etre mini outre les mains 
ties piincipnux 1 idles tin pajs, qui spdculuit sur la misere des paysan«, pretent a taux usuraire et ruinent les 
petits propiietuins, par la concutrence piovenant do l’apport tie machines plus peifectionnces que celles quo les 
telluhs eniploient traditionnellement depute ths sidles.” 

3M. Legrnin 1ms had very exceptional opportunities for studying the condition of the peasantry in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Luxor. I do not doubt tlmt Ins statement is quite corieet. Moreover, I have been informed on 
veiy good authoiity tlmt, in the neighbourhood of Assiout, the land is passing from the hands of the small into 
those ot tli" huge jiropiietors. However this nmy be in special localities, 1 believe that the movement is not 
geueial thioughnut the country, and tlmt the conclusion to be draw a from the Government registers, a* stated 
idane, is appinximutely correct. 

[1608] 
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This is the first time since 1893 that a decline in the value of the imports has taken 
place. It is necessary, therefore, to examine carefully into the causes. 

The two main causes are unquestionably the low prices which have prevailed in 
foreign markets throughout the year for certain important articles, and a large decrease 
in the importation of cereals and flour, owing to a good Egyptian crop. In fact, if the 
latter item be omitted from the calculation, and the prices of 1901 he applied to the 
quantities imported in 1902, the result is in favour of the latter year. 

On the other hand, it must be remembered that imports were unusually active during 
the last months of 1901. To some extent, a reaction, due to the overstocking of certain 
articles, was felt in 1902. Moreover, the completion of the Assouan Reservoir, and 
other works of public utility, has naturally affected the quantities of material brought 
into the country. Imports for the State Railways, also, were less in 1902 than during 
the previous year. 

In addition to the foregoing reasons, the cholera epidemic, while it lasted, caused 
a general depression in trade, and credit with the interior was temporarily suspended. 

When trade had resumed its normal course, it was already late in the year. Again, 
the whole of the month of Ramadan, during which trade operations are always more or 
less inactive, happened to hill in December; and, finally, in consequence of the strike 
at Marseilles, the arrivals of large quantities of goods were delayed. 

Notwithstanding these circumstances, and the further fact that there was one 
working-day less than usual, owing to the Bairam holiday, the value of imports during 
the month of December was over £ E. 80,000 in excess of the corresponding month 
of 1901. 

The following is a brief review of some of the most important of the differences 
which have occurred in 1902, as compared with 1901 :— 

The decrease in the quantities of cereals and flour imported amounted to 31,360 tons, 
or about 20 per cent., and in value to £ E. 213,300. This was owing to the good 
Egyptian crop. 

Cement shows a less value of £36,600, and a diminution in quantity of 16,600 
barrels and 164,000 sacks, due to the completion of the Reservoir and other public 
works. 

Petroleum, owing to a drop in price, was £ E. 26,700 less in value. There was a 
decrease in the number of cases, but it was more than compensated by an increase of 
10,100 tons in bulk petroleum. 

Cotton and various other piece-goods show a falling-off of £ E. 76,400, which may 
be attributed to the large stocks remaining over from the previous year. 

Made-up cotton, linen, and silk goods, for the same reason, have fallen off 
£ E. 22,400. 

There has been a decrease of 1,612 tons, or 34 per cent., in the quantity of soap 
imported, and of £ E. 36,000 in the value. This is accounted for by the development of 
the local manufacture. 

Under the heading of machinery and accessories there lias been a falling-off of 
£ E. 72,200. This is chiefly due to the smaller quantities which were imported, both for 
works of public utility and for the State Railways. 

Owing to a smaller consumption of fresh and dried fruit, on account of the cholera 
epidemic, quarantine restrictions, and the fact that the supply was less plentiful than 
usual in 1902, the decrease under this heading was £ E. 82,000, or about 24 per cent. 

The quantity of coal imported was 20,500 tons moic than in 1901, although the 
total value for the year, owing to low prices, shows a decrease of £ E. 190,300. On the 
other hand, the returns of transit coal, landed at Port Saul for the supply of ships, 
indicate a falling-off in quantity of 89,700 tons, or 9'5 per cent. In consequence of the 
cheapness and scarcity of freights during 1902, there was a tendency to fill up space at 
the ports of departure with bunker coal. Moreover, Malta has begun to compete with 
Port Saul in respect to the coaling of ships. 

Indigo, although £ E. 56,100 less in value, was 69,630 kilog., or9'3 percent, more 
» quantity. Owing to the low prices, it was found advantageous to use the natural 
product, in the place of chemical dyes. 

Cotton-yarns were rather more in quantity (21,250 kilog.), but the value was 
£E. 31,S00 less in consequence of the mean price being about 13 per cent, lower than 
during the previous year. 

Sugar again shows an increase, owing to foreign bounties, the exact figure being 
2,938 tons, that is to say, 10 per cent, more in quantity and £ E. 18,700 in value. 

Under the heading of iron and ironmongery, owing to an increased demand, there 
was an increase of £ E. 89,000, or 11*4 per cent. 
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The following articles also show an increase in quantity, with a corresponding 
increase in value, and do not require any special explanation:— 



Imported in 1902. 

Difference in 
favour of 1902. 


Tons. 

Per cent. 

Empty sacks .. • • • • 

Coffee .. .. ■ • • • • • 

11,168 

39-6 

G,84G 

30 • 5 

Oils (olive oil excluded) .. 

4,487 

22-6 


These circumstances, I venture to think, sufficiently explain the falling-off in the 

imports during the past year. . , 

The increase in the value of the exports was almost entirely due to cotton, inerc 
was a good crop in 1901, and the greater portion of it was exported in 1902. 

The total value of the crop of 1901—cotton and seed—was approximately 
£ E. 17,700,000. 

The following differences in exports are worthy of mention :— 

Owing to good crops, much larger quantities than usual of maize, barley, and rice 

•were exported. 

Cotton-seed cake shows an increase in quantity of 10,310 tons, or 21'o per cent. 
The exports of cotton-seed oil were also considerably in excess of those of 1901. 

The number of eggs exported was 79,500,000, being 26 per cent, more than during 

1901. , rni ,, 

Sugar fell off to the extent of 5,428 tons, or 11-0 per cent. The crop was smaller 

than that of the previous year. 

Skins were 30 per cent, less, owing to quarantine Restrictions. 

Gum arabic, which comes chiefly from the Soudan, increased from 6,709 tons to 
10,000 tons, or about 49 per cent. Prices, however, were low, and the total value was 
£ E. 24,300 less than in 1901. . 

Ivory, which is also a product of the Soudan, shows an increase ot 53 per cent, m 
quantitv. The total value exported was £ E. 30,400. 

The following Table shows the importance of the trade oi Egypt with various 
countries in 1902, as compared with 1901. The percentages are calculated on 
values;— 


England (including British 
sions) 

Turkey., 

France ,. .. . > 

Austria 

Italy .. 

Russia .. .. • • 

Belgium 

Germany .. • • 

America 

Other countries .. 



Imports. 

Exports. 


1901. 

1902. 

1901. 

1902. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Posses- 

43*2 

44-o 

51 

52 *3 


U‘ 7 

n-8 

2 

1*8 


9-2 

9 • 3 

8 

7'8 


6-9 

7'7 

1 

4 


5-3 

5-7 

3-5 

3’G 


4 

3-9 

11-1 

8-4 


3-4 

3 1 3 

. ♦ 

.. 


3’ 5 

4-1 

5 

6-8 


2-1 

1-4 

G '5 

G-7 


7-7 

8-3 

8-9 

8-6 


The total quantity of tobacco withdrawn from bond, for introduction into the 
country, amounted to 6,336,700 kilos., being an increase of 5*2 per cent, on 
1901. The quantity of tombac was 379,100 kilos., compared with 3uo,000 kilos, in 

Of the tobacco, 54 per cent, came from Turkey, 33*5 per cent, from Greece, and 

12-5 per cent, from Bosnia ami Herzegovina. e 

Up to the present, the better qualities have been almost entirely supplied front 
Turkey During the last three years, American firms have been in the habit of 
sending agents to Turkey for the purpose of acquiring large quantities ot tobacco to* 
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Bhipment to America. This competition is causing Egyptian importers some uneasiness, 
inasmuch as cultivators are asking much higher prices than formerly. 

Taking as a basis the census of 1S97, the average consumption of tobacco 
(including tombac) per head of population works out, in 1902, to 634 grams 
(1 lb. 6 ox.). A similar calculation for the three previous years gives a mean of 
527 grams (1 lb. 2 oz.) for 1899, of 572 grams (1 lb. 4 oz.) for 1900, and of 597 grams 
(1 lb. 5 oz.) for 1901. 

Although this steady increase is satisfactory, still there is no doubt that the con¬ 
sumption is less than it should be. It is generally believed that the mean should 
attain 1 kilo. (2|- lb.) per head of population. 

Up to the end of July 1902, only tobacco grown in Turkey, or in foreign countries which 
have special tobacco arrangements with Egypt, was allowed to enter the country. By a 
Khedivial Decree, dated the lGtli June, 1902, which took effect from the 1st August, 
the importation of the tobacco of all other countries was permitted on payment of a 
small extra tax. This measure, by creating greater competition, should tend to make 
tobacco cheaper and increase the consumption. Erom August to the end of December, 
305,400 kilos, of this tobacco—-that is to say, tobacco of which the entry into the 
country was formerly prohibited—arrived in Alexandria. The greater portion came 
from Bulgaria, which is a tobacco-growing country. The quality is not equal to that of 
the best Turkish tobacco, but it compares favourably with the inferior qualities imported 
both from Turkey and from other countries. 

The cigarette industry for export shows a slight increase. The quantity of tobacco 
exported in cigarettes was about 1-.)- per cent, more than in 1901. The number of 
cigarettes amounted to about 385,000,000, of which about 28,000,000 went to South 
Africa. 

Meat Supply. 

One. of the most noteworthy signs of the growing wealth of the country is the 
steadily increasing demand for meat. About 29,000 cattle and 176,000 sheep and 
goats were imported in 1902, as compared to 24,500 and 120,000, respectively, in 1901. 
The price of meat, however, so far from diminishing in consequence of this rise in 
the imports, has rather increased. 

I understand that a private Company contemplates importing frozen meat at Suez. 
There would seem to he room for a trade of this nature. 


Commercial Conventions. 

The Firmans of the Sultan accord to the Khedive the right to make separate 
Commercial Conventions with foreign Powers. Advantage was taken of this right in 
1889, when a Convention was signed between Great Britain and Egypt. Subsequently, 
Conventions were signed with all the other Powers, except Russia and France, between 
whom and Turkey Conventions wore in force. 

Recently, negotiations have been proceeding at Constantinople with a view to the 
introduction of certain changes into the commercial relations between the Porte and the 
various Powers of Europe. An indirect ctl’ect of those negotiations was that it became 
in the interest of all concerned that separate Conventions should he concluded with 
Egypt. On the 26th November, 1902, a Convention was signed between the French 
and Egyptian Governments. 

I need not dwell at any length on the provisions of this Convention. It will bo 
sufficient if 1 speak of the rate of duty which, under Article YI, may be imposed on goods 
imported into Egypt from abroad. 

I should explain that, under existing Turkish Treaties, which, in the absence of 
separate Egyptian Conventions, are in force in this country, all imported goods pay an 
8 per cent, ad valorem duty. When, thirteen years ago, the British Commercial Con¬ 
vention uas negotiated, the position of the Egyptian Treasury was far from prosperous. 
There was, at all evenU, a possibility that an increase of customs duties would he 
necessary in order to secure financial equilibrium. Hence, the British Government 
agreed to the levy of a to per cent, duty on certain articles in which British trade 
was specially interested, leaving the Egyptian Government free to act as it pleased in 
respect to other articles where no such special interest existed. Subsequent Treaties 
with other countries followed the same genera! lines, save that the 10 per cent, list was 
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increased, and the free list diminished, by the articles in the trade of which each 
negotiating Power was specially interested. 

Of late years it has become quite apparent that the financial situation has 
improved to such an extent as to render a general increase of the customs duties 
from 8 per cent, to 10 per cent, wholly unnecessary. The Egyptian Government, 

therefore, readily agreed to the following terms, which have been embodied in the 

French Convention:— 

1. Alcohol above 50 per cent, proof, petroleum, and live-stock may be taxed up to 
15 per cent, ad valorem. 

2. Alcohol under 50 per cent, proof, refined sugar, and wood may be taxed up to 
10 per cent, ud valorem. 

3. The maximum duty to be charged on all ether articles, except tobacco, which is 
excluded from the Convention, is fixed at 8 per cent. 

I need hardly say that the reason why a special rate is reserved for alcohol is 
not in order to increase the revenue, but in order to check consumption. There can, 

I think, be no reason, based on grounds of public morality, why light wines should 

pay any specially high rate of duty. They are, therefore, included in the 8 per 

cent. list. 

Neither this nor any of the Conventions previously signed can, so far at all events 
as the customs duties are concerned, come into force until a separate Convention has 
been signed with each of (he Powers. Russia is now the only Power which has a Com¬ 
mercial Convention with Turkey, but with whom no separate Egyptian Convention exists. 
Negotiations will he commenced with the Russian Government, and if, as I trust will be 
the case, a satisfactory arrangement is concluded, the Russian Convention will embody 
the provisions applicable to all the Powers, each Power having, I need hardly say, the 
right to most-favoured-nation treatment. It will he an advantage for all concerned when 
this has been done. 

Lastly, I may remark that, apart from any question of the rates of duty charge¬ 
able, the acceptance by all the Powers of the Custom-house Regulations attached 
to each Convention will greatly simplify and facilitate the administration of this 
department. 

Post Office. 

All branches of the Postal Department show a considerable growth over 1901. 
The number of letters sent through the Post Office increased at a higher rate than for 
many years past. The revenue was £E. 157,000 and the expenditure £ E. 119,500, 
as compared to £E. 143,200 and £ E. 117,200, respectively, in 1901. The balance of 
revenue over expenditure was, therefore, £ E. 37,500 in 1902, as compared to £ E. 26,000 
in 1901. 

The Administration of the Wakfs. 

Some years ago 1 almost despaired of its being possible to effect any really useful 
reforms in the Administration of the Wakfs. I do not mean to say that, even now, this 
Administration is by any means all that could be wished. At the same time, some very 
notable progress has been made. 1 rather doubt whether the native public, who 
are greatly interested in this subject, fully realize as yet how great that progresa 
lias been. 

The accounts for the past year show the following results:—• 

£ E. 

Revenue .. ., .. .. .. .. .. 268,000 

Expeudiluie .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 213,000 

Surplus .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 05,000 

The net result is £ E. 18,000 better than the estimates. 

The revenue shows an excess of £ E. 22,000 over the estimates. Of this amount, 
£E. 10,000 is due to the accumulated revenue of some Wakfs, which have hitherto 
been considered as private, but which, after careful investigation, have been found to he 
of the same nature as the general Wakfs. Henceforth, the receipts of these Wakfs will 
be included in the ordinary budget. 

The surplus would have been considerably higher but that extraordinary expenditure, 
to the extent of about £ E. 7,000, was incurred during the year. Of this amount, 
[1C08J K 
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£E. 4,000 was on account ot a grant made to pay the cost of sanitaiy measures, 
with a view to preventing the spicad of cho era. Reserve Fund at the close 

ho spent on competing works already 

granted 5 for"increasing S , a further 

annual sum of £ E. 3,000 is about to bo applied to this object. 

satislhctory condition, both as regards comfort and hygiene. It is capable of accommo- 

dltin 'fhe 6 ICalaoim Eye Dispensary is daily attended by a large number of poor people- 
The building is unsuitable, hut a grant of £ E. 2,000 has been made f.om the Reserve Fund 

" Hh i am'‘°ad r to K bo^fftoi^TtW oX farthing due to the beneficiaries of the 
Wil ls is now regularly paid to them. This is a reform ol great importance. L ouneil), 
beneficiaries had the greatest difficulty in getting, at irregular intervals, a bare pittance 

out oUhc sums toe re the teml l]le meaning of which I explained in a former 

Renort (see “Egypt No. 1 (1900),” p, 10 )—proceeds, I regret to say, but slowly. In 
srite of the great facilities afforded by the Administration to the public, only 481 
exchanges out of a possible total of 13,310 were made during the past year, the 
fflX in collecting llikrs are so great and the profit >s » amaU 1W- 
should be employed for encouraging exchanges, it is greatly to be hoped that the 
Grind Kadi will be able to help the Administration of the W akfa in this connection I 
und e rst a ml, lio\yever, that many intricate points of Mohamedan law are involved in the 

tieatment^of thi <\^ wh ich heretofore has bad to be encountered in dealing 

with this Administration, is that the Walds own a large number of very small plots ot 
land scattered all over the face of the country. Thus, the aggregate extent ot o,9 
plots of land owned by the Administration is only 7,505 acres. Control and supervision 
would be greatly facilitated if these small properties were all sold, and one 01 two h e 
estates bought in their place. Some legal difficulties had to be overcome bctoict tins 
system could be adopted. The matter has, however, now been arranged, ihc Giand 
Molikemeh has approved of the principles on which the exchanges will be effected. An 
estate of nearly 7,000 acres has been bought from the new Daira Company. As soon as 
the necessary deeds are ready, the work of exchange will commence. 

On the whole, there is every reason to be satisfied with tnc progress made by the 
Wald's Administration during the past year. A wide field for further improvement still, 
however, remains open. 

The Nile Flood. 

The lowest floods, of which accurate records exist, occurred in 1877,1899, and 1902. 
Of these three years, 1877 was the lowest. The flood of 1902 was very similar to that 

°* 1 The following figures show, in round numbers, the quantity of Asha raid” (unirrigated) 
land in each of these years: 

Acres. 

.... 917,000 

lb ‘ ( ” “ " ’* ” , .. 205,000 

1X1 :: :: :: •' .. •• 

The diminishing figures afford ample and satisfactory proof of the steady progress 
which has been made in improving the irrigation of the country. 

In view of the low flood of 1902, it was most fortunate that the Nile Reservoirs were 
finished a year before the time named in the contiact. On the loth August, 1902, 
Mr Webb who was at the time acting as Under-Secretary for the 1 ublie Works Depart¬ 
ment very wisely decided to lower the gates of the Assiout dam By doing so he 
Raised the water-level of the adjoining canal by 1*60 metres. It is difficult to esdima e 
accurately the money value of the crops which were saved to the landowners of Miudlc 
Egypt and the Fayoum by Mr. Webb’s action. I shall, however, be well withm the 


mark KI SUIO the figure at £ E. 000 000. 

in the 8rat year aftor th “ corap 


Nile Reservoirs. 

These works have been so fully the past year in the 

Gars tin’s that I need here only state hill has been rendered necessary by 

subsidiary canals and drains, the construction of which has o ^ ^ remcmb ered that 

the completion of the two dams at ’ is that Middle Egypt and the Fayoum 

one of the main features of tlu. e c c!« _ heretofore, by basins, 

will, for the future, be irrigated by canals instead , . Qn of the Assiout province 

Over £ E. 420,000 was spent during 1902. i with that of the Mini eh 

basins was completed and considerable piogi^ ^ ^ of the Fayoum was con- 
province. The remodelling ot the fee * ., j f t he Ibrahimich Canal and 

tinned; £ E. 34,000 was spent upon 

£ E t oVr Youssuft Canat which* has 'been in progress for some years, was 

^Ltc^OOO havhig b~n canals, drains, and banks were 

"' hi,st 139 kuomctres °° 

chunneU hXcn made from the General Reserve Fund m order to 

enable the work of remodelling r eLTIsVilmbesuUs which may he 

Some apprehension lias occasion, y construction of the Reservoirs. 1 annex 

produced on the public health ot EgJP ; Lyons, R.E., which hoars on this 

l Memorandum (Inclosure 3) prepared by CapUm ^ , )e cause to r 

interesting and important subject. Hero docs 91 

anxiety. 

Other Irrigation Works. 

, ■ ,i i (in-) on enlarging the head of tlic ltay) eb 
A sum of £E. 39,000 was spent in 19O1-190- o » & above the Delta Barrage 

tob '“ done in co ” ncction "' Hh ‘ h “ 

“c subsidiary 

£ E. ,134,000. During the period when the met 

un from 21 to 3 metres of water. subsidiary weirs, saved Lower hgypt 

1 The feclta Barrage, in conjunction m U ^uhatUmty^ fl , 

from any loss of crops last ycai, in si ..-jp jy consists of fifty openings, eac 

5 m r.r£^ TUetotaloxpond,tur 

mUhis work will be about £E. 320,000. 


The Corvee. 

Owin* to the exceptionally low Nile of 1902 compare, how- 

were very simUar. 

as follows:- C.CM men for 100 

1899 •• •• ’ * " .. 1.970 „ .. 

1902 


Irrigation Projects on the Upper File. 
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the Upper Nile, that it is desirable (bat I should slate clearly how the matter 

now stands , tbe construction of the two large dams at 

I have a ready conceived some years ago, is 

Assouan and Assiout, the *ene ‘ » may * vc “ tna n y require an increased supply of 

approaching completion. l h< m .; ent the time being, there is only one 

water is probable, but tl < . *?• nn 10 dams recently constructed afford 

weal< point in the Bgyp&u^otr^W above Assiout. 

no guarantee against ' J bv ° the construction of one, or possibly two dams, 

Such a guarantee can only be affmded^the com. a dam & this locality is being 

b":ot" a position to make 1 any definite s.atemcut as to the decr- 
8i ° n is for many reasons desirable that there should be a 

^ I" ««* P- T KeVimlS 5 

perhaps, slightly sutfcred byho ****«£ , iathc execution of large irrigation 

projects!* It i's e very necessary that any defects which may have arisen by reason ot this 
circumstance »hodd ho re'tiflcd. another part of this Report that 

PvtiMiflitnre the order of importance may sboitly, to a cerla - 
Adn.inisirativo reforms, of one sort or another, may advantageously be allowed to take 

precedence over irrigatioin the mosl important consideration of all— 

it is ,, ito imSlo with the information at present available, for even the most com- 
petcnt cngE to advise confidently as to wliat works should eventually be undertaken, 

° r ‘“iifthfaummcr°of 1901 Sir William Garstin wrote a very able Memorandum, in 
which he discussed the possibilities of the future, in connection with both the V lute and 
Blue Niles, hy the light of such information as ho then possessed. In foruaiding tl s 

that "the^iill information on which alone a 
competent engineer could confidently recommend the adoption of any specific plan is 
wanting and that, until that information can be produced in a form winch mil sr sty 
Sir WiUiani Garstin, it is in the highest degree improbable that any definite action wi 

bC ^These observations still bold good. Sir William Garstin bad intended to visit Lake 
Tsana in the winter of 1901-1002, but was unfortunately P^N'entea fr°m 80 ^ 1 ’ 

health lie lias now undertaken a journey from the Last-Coast of A Inca to the 
Equatorial Lakes, whence be will return to Egypt vift the White Nile bimultaneously, 
another party, under Mr. Dupuis, is, with the full consent of the Emperor Menelck, 
visiting Lake Tsana, and will inspect the upper waters of the Blue Nile. I lie only 
change in the situation since June 1901 is that a treaty has been signed \n h the 
Emperor Mcnelek which contains the following clause 

“ Art. III. His Majesty the Emperor Menelck II, King of Kings of Ethiopia, engages 
himself towards the Government of llis Britannic Majesty not to construct, or allow to ne 
constructed, any work across the Blue Nile, Lake Tsana, or the bohat, which would 
arrest the flow of tlieir wateis into the Nile, except m agreement with His Britannic 
Majesty’s Government and the Government ot the Soudan. 

This prowsion is of importance, hut it would he altogether erroneous to draw 
inferences outside the strict words of the clause. Even if the engineers favoured action 
of some sort, and the consent of the Emperor Mcnelek were, as is not nnpiobab o, 
obtainable, it docs not at all follow that important works will be constructed at Lake 

Tsana , . 

Jn the first place, although even an approximate estimate of the cost is at present 

impossible, it is certain that it would he very heavy. The construction ot a railway, first 
from Sunkin to Berber, and then from some spot in the Nile Valley to Lake Jsana, 
■would probably be necessary before the irrigation works could be undertaken, f lieie ii 
some probability that the line from Suakin to Berber will before long be taken in ham, 

• “ Egyj .1 No. 2 ( 1301 ).’’ P 8 . 
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„ llt the construction ot a railway 

ofTm h'ginccring feosihilHy ot the project, or 

ZSr ^™ s 

£%!» *J[ in the act that i t lies in 

Abyssinian tStaJ.*' Timed hardly Jay that ap^ohaUon 

can any preliminary investigations take pi -, material gain, there can be 
of the Emperor Menelck._ Dowrcverwhich would he calculated to disturb the very 
no question of entertaining any \. A ’ 1 belwceu (; rca t Britain and Egypt, on the one 
friendly relations now happi y > V’ » j r cven go further, and say that, in my 

hand, and Abyssinia, on the othci lu • ^ (1 )Iie w hich would engender even a 

opinion, it is essential that nothin^ shoul subjects that there is the least 

suspicion in the minds of the Emperor M^ Son of His Majesty's 
intention ot adopting an .tggicK.iv 1 1>j... t u0 suc |, intention exists.” 

i0m 7Zy oTiy^ tocated"'™ a 

T "° adol)lion of suc " a course 

miglrt not improbably load in the omlrto Thc wmcdm »f Sir William 

This, therefore, is how the matte no*^ stand flf yaluablc information, 

Garstin and Mr. Dupuis canno ai 2 | important subject now under discus- 

Whicli will facilitate the fur her considciatio oh he impm ^ 

sion. But it is improbable that-they^ will lea on ‘the engineering problems 

Egyptian Government will ceitam j _ iud<>mcnt and professional capacity they 

involved until Sir William Garstm, special project to their 

place the firmest reliance, is able confident ) William Gamtin will require the 

favourable consideration. It is veiy P 0 ®® 1 | ono . cd s tucly of such information as he will 
collection of further information, « 1 ® a confident opinion. Even then, it 

already possess, before lie is m a positi ^immediate decision will he taken. It is, 
is quite possible, and, indeed, pro t > aspects of thc case until the engineering 

of couise, useless to consider the Bumoa 1 , llBt „„ g ht to be done, 

problems have been solved. \\ ben bn \\ ima several alternative schemes, 

and give an approximate estimate of t he cost o: on toiotjc exccntion 0 f the 

it will he time to consider whether the fhnds^neces.ai^ ^ olUor hand, if the 

contemplated works can he ma<:c a v ftbai J doncd altogether, or in part postponed. 

C0St i bC a £artbit it is°unlikely that the situation, as i have described it above, wi 
undergo any material change for some time to come. 

The (! Sudd ” on the White Nile. 

Early in 1902. Major Matthews, of tho ^hn «» fc commerced 
that portion of the Bahi-el Gibe w u bc extremely difficult, owing to 

work of the previous year, lhe work turne consequently, impossible to get 

the entire absence ot curren't m i he me. ^^am ii the usual manner. 

encountered. He reports oneblock as over < mdes #f tho clia „„ c l in the 

it is not proposed to a tfempt ai y J . .. ^ i oca lity on his return journey 

winter oi 1902-1008 Sir W.lham Garstm » II r.s t J- ^ this portion of 

from Uganda, and will repor upon the ^ chanuo l is a series of shallow 

the river should bo cleared. L ho o y porlod become impossible. 

s:„ ^ ^ - bc ^ 

considerable. 
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Drainage. 

A sum of about £ E 79,000 «w 

S^em which >-, for several years past, been under 

construction. 

Public Buildings. 

• ollmlotl to the ore at want of public buildings in Egypt. 

Tto “ ta ~ 

buildings are, indeed, increasing ycai by ycai- becoming one of much iinpor- 

, T % K■ “ pS"«KtahSd S the past /;f r, and hen 

i*f}o inadenua^to »«jt the —es ot tb= ease. 

Z advanced. The transfer of the 

collections lias commenced. . , , 

The Agricultural College is practically finished. 

S: Xroftbo Governor, t £ li i "st-office at Port Said, are both 
nearly co,nl,leled. E ^ ^ ^ ^ on model workabop8 at Cairo. 

KS.tr PSS ^SSS^TSSi “Lruc.d in the 
provinces. 

Corruption, 

■ In no country probably lias eom.ptio.-tho cankerh^of 

most Eastern Governments been mote un • * cen tval olliccs to obtain a contract 
ago. The contractor bribed some high offiuaJo clerk of the works in order 
on terms unduly advantageous to ‘Vo l ethei the terms of the contract had or had 

that be should not inquire too c osc y ‘ • official bribed his superior in order to get 

not been strict y executed l ie oh J n more water for his 

promotion. 1 he lando’ mu hi bed he ?n* often bribed both by the 

fields than was his due I he surveys were bribed to make false 

viiiigo 

JKMtf r=wiKstf 

- - -.- 

without the payment of" bakli»hce,b. ■ ; f henlthy ideas by an 

It was from .ho first man. eat fhal lUaJo ,billed al)OV „, 

adimnisti alive semre, and by < } ■ d ” rds against corruption in civilized 

would be a work oi I,mo. , 0,10 °L,. u ’ ' n e Setofottering or of inking a bribe is 
countries is that society condemns \ 1 1 )• | ■ visited by a social punishment 

considered dishonourable Jh “ iull!et u^m him. In Egypt, the 

often more seveie t nin an) _ this connection was at one time, to say the least, 

restraining force oi public opinion i. ^ Habits of thought of this kind 

very feeble. Bribery was considerec a \ e * affected by the passing of laws and 

cannot be changed ot a sudden, lliey l() , t ccr tain measures calculated to 

remove sonic of SIT Mfc'ho™of^ existing for bribery, to diminish the louiptation 
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, t0 accept bribes, and to render it icss probable that bribery would obtain the objects tor 

which money had in the past been paid. instituted. It is, I venture to think, a 

A proper system ot accounts aru ^ ie auditor can alone put a stop to the 

mistake to suppose that the accountan « exist for elm ji ng their vigilance At 

corrupt dealings of dishonest officials. “‘J d e did a great deal towards putting a check 

the same time, the change to wh cli I-her. anuuc uu herg werc require d tor all 

on the malversation of binds be 5 ^ 0 f all funds which bad passed 

-S^Sir S Unas L longer possible for public money to disappear ns . 7 

cnclnwlm rcRu|ar p ayinent of the salaries due j to^ t ° 0 ^ c ial» a chance-vvliich 
them from the temptation to take bn ms * weTC 0 f tc n not paid tor months— 

SSttT the saiaries of the iowest classes of 

the system of justice, as .so 

it , to criticism, it is an immense improvement on anyt 

which formerly existed in the country. , d t he regulation ot 

Wh With ‘h« " b ^^,; F ^„r^"i^^o:lrtb:^ces S ity for paying village 
whatever remains of the system to i a i )0U r disappeared. 

— service swept away a whole nest oi conupt 

practices. v which allusion was made in another portion ot this 

KcpoH, immeS d'Sni^d the British officials has also 

'Hie employment ot a numb ^ t . n Thc Egyptians pay an unconscious tribute to 

Ssh intcgrity C by ^'^ron orfedng conducted for 

Lastly, the civilized principles oil li elements of native society to 

ii ll i wont wears have given a chance to mo ^ , • hiir q position whose 

compared, tbereiorc, lo ibc state I°^1, ^^ 0 ^ Umt 

S CVTo^ n^af « of petty corruption stiil exist, cspecaHy m 

provinces. _ cid ti cs lbo way 0 f dcnlmg^fcctivcly 

„ the first place, the genera / hav0 known scores of eases where 

nuivcrsal holier in the existence oi cm.upt p.aU ^ „ mdc , wliiclt, to my certain 

accusations or insinuations oi con not mot ^ accusatio „ s „f corruption are almost, 
knowledge, were ulto'ly uii.ouihIc . . Under those eircumstanees, unless spec . 

ii BB "^ n o. b0 .f"dl-P-oHf infinenee, a f»U- suspicion agaurst hrs hotiorn 
created. mtlc pr no assistance, ^ preimred, in a^teport intended for 

Site ^*“ » 

i ni , >yptians of every position in soe cty , it pract iccs of certain provincial 

i Tie hied to mo in strong language ag,umat U,c c 11 , lMn al)le got a name 
■is 1 do not remember a angle ““ ■" h-precise and detailed nature to enable 

tinned, e, iuior, nation ^mdm t. coursc the year, htmdre^l of 

me to take any action, i 1 ’f El , v| ,t on almost every conccrva ilc subject ^ 

iettem and imtiltons iron. nUp^ot e.l MClKali on ot peculaton or bubuy, 

in anonymous form, 1 lCCC 


S „, »llii. Biibject, Piuliamcnlsvy Fr r » ft— «- 1 ^ ^ 
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And yet I am perfectly well aware that a great deal of corruption exists. The press 
also, in this connection, affords little or no assistance. The statements which appear in 
the newspapers are almost always couched in general terms, and are also anonymous. 
The fact that they arc not signed docs not in itself constitute any proof that they are 
untrue, hut it renders them almost valueless for all purposes of action. 

The reasons for the reluctance to give evidence in matters of this sort are abundantly 
clear. In the first place, a considerable margin must he allowed for complaints which 
arc either false or greatly exaggerated. In the second place, the complainants have some¬ 
times an uneasy feeling of consciousness that, if a thorough examination of the facts 
wore made, some counter-accusations might not impossibly be made against themselves, 
ami that, therefore, on the whole, they will act more wisely in their own interests if they 
maintain’ silence. But the principal reason of all, which I have had given to me number¬ 
less times, is that the complainants are afraid to speak. They have not yet acquired 
thorough confidence in the working of the whole machine of Government. They are 
fully a*are that the higher officials ate willing to protect them, but they are sceptical as 
to their ability to do so. They point to the fact that the high official resides a long way 
off, or perhaps that he only occasionally visits their locality, whereas the petty official, 
whom they accuse, and who, they think, will assuredly sooner or later endeavour to wreak 
his vengeance on them, resides in the village or its immediate neighbourhood, and will 
have numerous opportunities of affording practical proof of his ill-will. 

Another difficulty which stands in the way of dealing effectively with this question 
is the natural outcome of a very meritorious reform. “One of the causes,” Mr. Cave 
said in 1876, “which operate most against the honesty and efficiency of native officers is 
the precarious tenure of office. From the Pasha downwards, evmy office is a tenancy at 
will.” Nuhar Pasha entertained a very strong opinion on this subject. He pointed out, 
with unanswerable logic, that honesty could not he expected on the part of the Govern¬ 
ment officials unless they were granted some degree of security of tenure, and that, if 
this were not done, they would assuredly continue to make as much money as they could, 
so long as the brief opportunity for doing so was afforded to them. Some very stringent 
rules and regulations were, therefore, made with the object of protecting officials from 
arbitrary and capricious action on the part of the Government. The general result has 
been distinctly favourable to the public interests, but the execution of this reform has 
produced this minor inconvenience, that it has not been easy to get ml of an inefficient 
public servant, or of one whose corrupt practices weie notorious, albeit they could not 
be distinctly proved to the satisfaction of a Council of Discipline. Power is, however, 
reserved to the Council of Ministers to oblige an official to retire, without referring the 
case to a Council of Discipline. Under such circumstances, the retiring official does not 
lose his rights to pension. Advantage was taken of this power to oblige a few officials 
of the Public Works Department fo telire a short time ago. ft is to be hoped that 
the adoption of this measure will serve as a warning to others. It is, for obvious reasons, 
undesirable to resort too frequently to this summary method of dealing with officials 
whose retirement from the public service is, for whatsoever motives, desirable. At the 
same time, it is possible that further examples may be required. 

Lastly, I have a few observations to make as to the position of the British officials 
in connection with this subject. Their honesty, justice, and rectitude of purpose are 
turnonsally recognized, but I have occasionally heard ihL kindly criticism passed on them : 
that they are rather too much disposed to believe that others are as honest as themselves, 
and also that they are somewhat prone to place undue confidence in their subordinates. 
The tendency to support a subordinate who is unjustly accused is altogether meritorious, 
but it is very necessary, in the fir.4 instance, to he fully convinced that he deserves 
suppoit. 

I have dwelt at length on this subject, as I think it desirable to draw public attention 
to the present condition of affairs in connection with it and to the difficulties which lie 
in the way of applying any thorough and effectual remedy. An improvement may, 
indeed, be anticipated when funds are eventually available to raise the pay of the police 
and some other classes of subordinate public servants. An increase of pay will not turn 
a dishonest into an honest official, but it will to some extent remove the temptation to 
dishonesty. For the rest, all that can be done is to improve, wherever possible, the 
sj stem of superior inspection and supervision, to punish rigorously any offender* who«.e 
malpi act ices may be discovered, and to appeal to all the honest classes of society, 
JUuiopean and native, otlieial and unofficial, to co-operate in removing the stain of 
corruption from Egyptian soil. 
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The Survey Department. 

The cadastral survey progressed steadily in 1002. The surveys of the provinces ot 
Menoufieh and Fayoum have been completed, and those of Galioubieh and Dakahlieh 
commenced. With the completion of these two latter provinces, the whole of the Delta 
will have been surveyed. 

The triangulation of the Kcnch and Girgeli piovinces has also been commenced. 

The Meteorological Service has furnished daily weather reports; telegrams are 
exchanged daily between Alexandria and various Mediterranean ports. Ft is hoped that 
very shortly this arrangement will he extended to Cyprus. 

The new Observatory buildings at Hclouan have just been commenced. 

The work of the Geological Survey has consisted mostly of collecting further 
specimens from the Eocene strata of the western desert. Parties have also been 
engaged in an examination of the cataracts, and of the desert lying to the east of 
Cairo. 


The Cairo Streets. 

The Caisse de la Dette granted £E. 20,000 some while ago to he spent on 
improving the streets of Cairo. Some delay occurred in deciding how the money should 
he employed. The question has, however, now been settled. The sum allotted will 
enable about 2 miles of road to be laid down with asphalt. There will, for the time 
being, be no increase in the cost of maintenance, the Asphalt Company having agreed to 
keep the new roads in order for a term of twenty years. A further heavy expenditure 
will be required if all the principal streets in Cairo are to he metalled. It is, however, 
satisfactory to know that a commencement has been made. 

During the course of last year, the Scavenging and Watering Service of Cairo was 
taken over by the Sanitary Department. The whole of the town is now cleansed and 
watered daily, except in those quarters where the roads are in such a condition that it is 
impossible for carts to pass. 

In view of the great increase of traffic, the question of constructing a second bridge 
over the Nile at Cairo is becoming one of some urgency. 


Drainage of Alexandria. 

The condition of affairs as regards the drainage of Alexandria is far from satis¬ 
factory. Some time ago a costly scheme was adopted, and was about to he carried out. 
Two highly qualified experts—Mr. James, of Bombay, and M. Quellonec, the Consulting 
Engineer of the Suez Canal Company—have recently pronounced this scheme to he 
wholly impracticable. The matter deserves the most earnest attention of the Municipal 
Board. 


Recruiting. 

I mentioned in my Repott of last year that a thorough revision of the law relating 
to recruitment was being undertaken. 

I need here only dwell on a few of the most important changes which have been 
made. 

Under the system existing long prior to the British occupation, the Sheikh of the 
village was held personally responsible for the appearance of any man called up for 
enlistment, if the recruit did not appear at the proper time, the Sheikh was given a 
month in which to find him. At the end of that time, he had to produce either the man 
himsellj or three others from the village to replace him. Failing the adoption of either 
of these courses, the Sheikh was punished—he can scarcely, without a misuse of terms, 
he said to have been tried—by court-martial. 

In lS8o, a recruiting law was passed. I need not, for the purposes of my present 
argument, dwell on its provisions. ' It will be sufficient for me to say that the principle 
of fixing responsibility on the Sheikh remained intact. 

By a Decree issued in 1887, the responsibility for deserters was shifted to the head 
of tlm family to which the deserter belonged. Every head of a family, a member of 
which was serving with the army, was created the statutory guarantor of the conscript, 
and, it the event of the latter deserting, was given three months in which to find him. 
[D»08| M 
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At the end of this time, if the deserter were still missing, his nearest relative suitable for 
service was taken in his place. Failing any suitable relative, the head of the family was 
fined £E. 100. This procedure was also adopted in the case of absentees, when recruits 
were called up for enlistment. 

I am not aware that this provision of the law attracted any great amount of public 
attention. Its hardship was, indeed, mainly t\ It by individuals who were but little in a 
position to make their voices heard. But petitions w Inch were from time to time received 
at the British Agency furnished convincing proof that the law was as objectionable in 
practice as it certainly was in theory. Several ca^cs were brought to my notice in 
which, had the law been allowed to take its course, some father of a family, possessing 
an acre or two of land, would have been sold up and mined because he was unable to 
account for the absence of bis son. The military authorities were always prepared to 
take a lenient view of these special cases, hut it is quite possible that other cases of 
equal hardship escaped notice. The law was manifestly defective and required to be 
changed. 

The Commission, which sat on this subject a year or more ago, carefully considered 
the figures both as regards absenteeism and desertion. They reported that no special 
measures were, in their opinion, necessary. A proposal was, however, made to impose a 
cess on any village in which the absentees exceeded a certain percentage of those called 
to the colours. The Legislative Council, rightly in my opinion, tooic exception to this 
proposal. It was, therefore, si ruck out of the law. The system of vicarious punishment, 
which is thoroughly unsound in principle, and which has been shown to involve great 
hardship to individuals in practice, has been completely abolished. 

Under the new law, a recruit who absents himself without excuse, when called up 
for medical examination with a view to enlistment, is liable to be immediately embodied, 
without regard to his place on the list, and to be retained with the colours for six, instead 
offer the usual period of five, years. In the event of his bmng found medically unfit for 
service, or of his evading enlistment until he is past the age of service, he is liable, up 
to the age of 43, to imprisonment for three years, together with a fine not exceeding 
£ E. 20, Every person (other than his wife) who knowingly conceals or shelters him, or 
otherwise aids him with intent that he may escape from enlistment, is liable to the same 
penalty. 

Lastly, I should mention that, for the future, only persons subject to military law— 
the provisions of which in Egypt are the same as those of the British Army—will be 
tried by court-martial. Deserters naturally fall into this category. Ail other offenders 
against the recruiting law will be tried by the ordinary Tribunals. 

My hope and belief is that these changes, important though they be, will in no way 
form an obstacle to the maintenance of an adequate supply of recruits for the army. 
Should, unfortunately, these anticipations not be realized, the matter may possibly have 
to he reconsidered. 


Justice and the Interior. 

A good deal of discussion lias recently taken place about the organization of the 
Departments of Justice and of the Interior, subjects which, for obvious reasons, are 
intimately, connected with each other. I wish to make a few observations on the 
principles, involved in dealing with this important question. 

It might well, have been thought, in the early days of the occupation, that, though 
financial and public works reform presented difficulties of no common order, it would be 
comparatively easy to create an efficient police, and to institute a system of criminal 
justice suitable to the wants of the country. 1 have frequently, in this connection, heard 
the example of India cited by my own countrymen. 1 take tiiis opportunity of 
mentioning incidentally that, speaking, as 1 am able to do, with a certain amount of 
Indian as well as ot Egyptian experience, the differences between the existing circum¬ 
stances in either country are so great as to render any conclusion diawn from a presumed 
analogy of but little value. 

As a matter of fact, the finances of Egypt are in a prosperous condition. The 
principal public works, in the country are completed or arc approaching completion. 
But, in spite ol many improvements, it cannot be said that the Departments cither of 
Justice or the Interior have as rot settled down into a normal and steady rate of 
progress. Radical reforms are occasionally proposed, and doubts are still expressed as 
to whether the organization, in respect to either Department, is being built on a sure 
foundation. 

It is easy to explain this apparent anomaly. All that was required in order to 




ensure financial reform was patience, honesty, and a strong determination to enforce 
rational economy on the part of a few highly placed individuals at the head of the 
Government. The direction which public works reform should take was indicated by a 
few very competent experts; the rest was merely a question of money. But the reforms 
in the Departments of Justice and the Interior stood on a very different footing. The 
reformer was here, to a far greater extent than elsewhere, brought in contact with the 
daily life of the people. He had to deal with habits of thought which were the growth 
of centuries. Ho had notably to convince a population, accustomed to the misgovern- 
ment of the past, that justice, whether administered by judges or policemen, was no 
longer, as heretofore, to be as great a terror to the innocent as to the guilty. Moreover, 
in the introduction of a judicial system, the question of whether, generally, the British, 
Anglo-Indian, or Continental models snould be followed had to he decided. Each 
system has its merits, and possibly its demerits, but the question of which was best in 
practice and principle, difficult and important though it was, was not in reality the main 
point at issue. The chief difficulty was to devise a system based, in whole or in part, on 
any model whatsoever, which would he suitable to the peculiar circumstances of the 
country, and capable of being worked by the only agents available for its execution. A 
consideration of this latter point will bring out one of the reasons why progress in respect 
to the matter now under discussion has not been so marked and so clearly capable of 
proof as that in some other directions. 

It is no slur on the capacity or intelligence of Egyptians in general to say that, 
when this question first had to be considered twenty years ago, the elements out of which 
an efficient native Civil Service couhl he formed were almost wdiolly wanting. I am not, 
indeed, aware that, until of late years, any rational endeavour was ever made to train 
Egyptian judicial or executive officials. On the contrary, the whole system of govern¬ 
ment tended rather, both by precept and example, to render them unlit to take part in 
an administration conducted on civilized principles. Under these circumstances, it i3 
quite conceivable, though by no means certain, that if a large number of young 
Englishmen had been brought into the country, and if, after having been taught the 
language, they had been unpointed Moudirs, judges, heads of police, and so on, better 
administrative results would have been achieved than has been actually the case. Tin’s 
policy was, however, deliberately rejected. It was decided not to anglicize the Adminis¬ 
tration more than was absolutely necessary. It was thought better to tolerate a certain 
amount of inefficiency, and to be content with relatively slow progress, rather than to 
adopt this extreme process of eliminating native agency from the Administration. The 
extent to which this principle should be adopted was a question of degree, which had to 
be decided in each case on its own merits. But, broadly speaking, it may be said that 
superior European supervision—without which it was, from the first, obvious that no 
progress could he made—was introduced; but that, with rare exceptions, mostly of a 
nature where technical knowledge was required, almost the whole of the subordinate, and 
the greater portion of the superior, appointments, whether judicial or executive, were left 
in native Egyptian hands. 

I have frequently, more especially of late years, received suggestions to inctcasc 
largely the British stall in Hgypt. Curiously enough, these suggestions do not, for the 
most part, emanate from my own countrymen. The superior British officials in this 
country fully understand the policy which has been adopted, and l have every reason to 
believe that they concur in its wisdom. I certainly always find on their part a very 
i .urn 4 desire to advance any subordinate native officials of proved capacity and 
intelligence. The suggestions to which I allude have generally come to me from 
Egyptians themselves. It is not at all surprising that this should he the case. An 
individual Egyptian has some personal grievance, real or imaginary; he thinks that the 
local engineer has not distributed the water fairly ; or, having lost a case in the Law- 
Courts, lie thinks that he has not obtained justice—a feeling not uncommon amongst 
unsuccessful litigants ; or he has been subjected to some harsh treatment by the police. 
Neglectful of the general issues at stake, and mindful only of his special grievance, he 
rushes, somewhat characteristically, to the conclusion that such things could not occur 
if British influence—of which he very rightly notes the beneficent results in other 
directions—were more prominently asserted in every branch of the Administration. I 
will not stop to inquire bow' far this conclusion is correct. Neither will I hazard a 
conjecture as to whether view-s of Ibis sort embody a true expression of native public 
opinion generally. It is, however, quite certain that, although for obvious reasons the 
native press gives but little indication of opinions of this sort being current, tiiey are, as 
a matter of fact, entertained by a considerable number of individual Egyptians in all 



classes of society. 
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I .a. therefore, to^o.as f 

whatever of the policy so far adopted 1 * * J thcre ^ found necessary, 

as time goes on, a tew more But the main policy will remain 

either as inspectors or m h< 5“« in i-in^ native agency to the utmost extent possible 
unchanged.^ That policy consi. ^ b ^ ser £ cc j do no t admit that that policy 

without seriously impairing tlm efiicie y reasonably have been expected, 

has failed. It has onl/during the last twenty 

Twenty years is a short time m the!Me otanalion themselves to be of service 

years that the E S7P^n^ ^ Ldvoc^tc a radical and, as I venture to think 

to their countrj. to those, tneren > . Egyptians, who have had 

retrograde change,I the^. are'possibly disposed to 

no pcisonal experience of the | ie nt of their own country, I venture to 

of 

their own capacities. s0 f ar have attended the course 

actually adopted?! can conceive nothing ?luch kadto'a Ju^care^S^h 

— ,cc3 - Therc is no 

intention whatever ot adopting it. 

Crime. 

There anneals to be a woncrnl impression that there has lately been a largo increase 
of crime inEgypt. It is very necessary to ascertain precisely how far this impicssto 

1,2<JI Ouanalvsinwthese 'ftnires,’it’appears that the most important points to note are 

increasing, nmlUiereforcl presumably, poverty diminishing, there should be any gr,o h 
of serious 0 crime. On the other hand, without m any way wishing to minimize the oil, 

T fail to see anything very alarming in the facts which I have so far stated. Liei) onc 
who is acquainted with criminal statistics is aware that the tide ot crime occasional y 
rises and tails in an arbitrary fashion, without its being possible to assign any geneial 

< aUb ^pt^.nj'ng?o' the° f i g u r c s under the head of misdemeanours (MUts), the tacts are, m 

^ "SSg^rJb? number of eases of theft, which, for the purposes of my present 
argument are of^chief importance, it is to be noted that there has been an increase 
ftom 15 373 cases in 1901 to 16,782 in 1902-ft difference of ,409. Ot tb s latter 
figuic 776 aic petty tlieits of little or no importance. _ there has, however, been an 
increase of dot) thefts, from houses and 204 thefts from holds. . „ 

There cannot be any doubt that, more especially ot late, a large number of offences, 
not very serious in them'elves, but which, cumulatively, become serious, have been com¬ 
mitted mid but too often have been committed with impunity. 1 hw ™ « n unsaLisiactmy 
condition of affairs, which merits the close attention ot the Government. 

Having regard to these facts, and to the interest which has naturally been excited 
on this subject, both in official and non-official circles, it was natural that many proposals 

lending in the direction of a change of system should bo put torwaul. _ 

One of these is that the office of “ Juge destruction,’ which, on the initiative ot 
Sir John Scott, was abolished in 189b, should be again created Mr Me 11 wraith has 
dealt at length with this subject in his Report for the past year. I need, tlieietoic, on v 
sav that I fully concur with his view that this proposal should not ho entertained. 

• The word “crime” in the Egyptian Code answers approximately to the English word ‘ felony. 


A proposal of far wider scope, which has often'boon “^“’^a^ydotail, I may 

talc formed the subject of renewed '""chall ^t thepSnt SV^m, under which 
state that this proposal involves a con 1 , f ® lhc com luct of all criminal inquiries 

the Magistrates of the Parquet are re^^hle tm tlm co^ ^ as 

/ S uch inquiries being largely earned - ■ responsibility', it is held, should, m laige 
S ordering and conducting proven * l ^ P°n«bU ^ ^ lhc adoption 0 f some- 
part. be transferred to the police. 1 ; ^ d dom a nd in India 

£g very similar to the system in vogno ; UtmecU ^ ^ ^ that [ am very 

Before dealing with this questm. Judicial system is perfect, or that the method 

far from holding that lira presenl pn . c am1 jm1^1 ^ ^ ^ [ „ onld observe 

of it, administration is not capald ' l ( u British or the Continental practice 

fl,.tu i* «dc thc^to i..whatsy,tom it is P-hle and 

dcshabic to'adopt under existing ei.ts dwelt upon the consideration 
Mr. Mcllwrailh, m Ins report fm he 0 f , ho Parquet as their private 

that the Egyptian police, oven if’• • 1 • J |, ourt ar0 „„t al present sufficiently organised 

counsel for tlie presentation of cases now under discussion to be made with 

or instructed to enable the change° . sal . ivumeu t but thcre is another consideration of 
advantage. 1 admit the strength oi t. • » : constitutes a complete ]uslihce- 

“ oi -—- w ctansc 1 

^‘Tdoubt whether those who advocate; procedure he 

would cause. 'Whether the existing 01 the altun ) no question whatever 

,hc one anJ 1S 

justified in suddenly introducing so iadu»a cha » failure, and tin—even on a 

the existing system had been proved to be a nrov l ed • im less the effects of the system 
nessimist view of the facts—can ccrtaimy no 1 j. ^ community than is actually 

Tad been far more detrimental to now exist are i,/capable of being 

the case; unless it can be shown that w j ^ a confi a cn t assurance can he onto - 
remedied by any less drastic method. > ' rliRicullies of the period of transition had 

tained that the change, alter the iormula far better condition of things than 

been successfully su.mountnd i « cmM r ‘ r Urow complaintH. which are now 
that which now exists, and w dm :j. al . c often legitimate. . ,, 

frequent, and which, I am quite «•»«>!&> »■“ > important cons.deratnm ot 

1 As regards this latter point, ' ;1^'''“ 1 c0 „tideiit assurance that the proposed 

all I may sny that 1 am quite unable to lociU j h acle which stands in the way 

change ivould produte the tared res«H. ^ MmU) , is , l venture to think 

of the prevention and suppression ot c period of transition. On the one 

abundantly clear. Egypt '' nu ' „ dm i[ n 0 f anything but a civilized system of 

hand the country is far too advanced * q Xl0 stion of returning to the practice.-, 

justice being applied There oi ecu^ ^d by the simple process ot making 
of the past, under winch ordoi of a knul , innocence. On the other hand, any 

but little attempt to discriminate between ^ ‘ to a certain extent, beyond the «om- 

«y h tom Of Civilized justice which can iitcilcetual stains of the mass ot he 

pudumMon, and in advance ot tl*t moni a ^ states, in epigrammatic loim, the 

inhabitants. Quid leyes nine inou * capacity, are connected with the 

main difficulties against which those who, A [ aro .J anU)im t of the crime committed m 
of the judicial machine have to contuul \ 1 a , takcs thc form of arson cattle- 

ibis counIn is due to personal von S eavieo^vh comitrics)> and destruction ot crops 
uoisoniiv (an offence common m otliei un^ ^ Lhc nm i„ reason being that to 

re \)o\ 't' ff xed'Vli e^ guiu'of an offence on te^bS.^tor informed in 

common report is very possibly correc of the I'aniuet, In ^tc, ho - 

sueli questions than fevidence sufficient to secure a conviction cannot 

ever, of the notoriety ot the tacts, cvuiu 

obtained. 
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Increased vigilance, and possibly an improvement in the personnel, may deal with 
the stale of affairs indicated above, but I altogether fail to see bow a radical change of 
system would materially improve matters. The. basis of any civilized system of justice 
is that an accused person must be proved to be guilty before he can be punished. The 
difficulty of obtaining evidence, which lies at the root of the whole matter, would occur 
equally whether the special form of procedure be borrowed from France or Great Britain, 
Italy or India. 

For these reasons, I am of opinion that no radical change of system should, at all 
events for the present, be introduced; but that endeavours should he made to improve 
that which already exists. 

I must leave the consideration of the pi echo nature of the improvements, which are 
both necessary and practicable, to t 1 use who are more competent to deal with such 
matters than myself. J may say, however, that one of the main obstacles to tapid 
improvement is want of money. The Department of Justice is undermanned, and both 
the police and the judicial staff 1 aie, in many cases, underpaid. Mr. Mellwraith states, 
and, I do not doubt, with perfect coiredness, that “it would seem to be clear that, if 
the administration of justice is to he improved by a much-needed increase of competent 
judges, it has become urgently necessary to offer better terms to aspirants—terms, in. 
fact, which will he sufficient to check the gradual abandonment of the judicial service as 
a profession in favour of the Bar, or other Administrations—and to attract to id ranks 
the best of the young legal talent in the country.'’ 

In dealing with a question of this sort something is, at all event-', gained when the 
true nature of the evil A a-eertained, and when a practicable, albeit possibly very 
partial, remedy is indicated. I do not say that the provision of more funds would effect 
all that is required in the diicction of improving the police and judicial systems of 
Egypt; but I fully recognize that more money is required, and that, when it is provided, 
the execution of* such reforms as are necessary would be greatly facilitated. 

As to the possibility of providing more money, J must refer to what I have already 
•said in this Report under the head of “ Financial Policy.” Up to the present time it 
has not been the practice in Egypt to consider the wants of the State, and then to search 
for the resources by which those wants can he supplied. A contrary method has been 
adopted. The amount of revenue has been ascertained, and the State expenditure has 
been based on the absolute necessity of not, in the aggregate, exceeding that amount. 
On no account should there be any departure from this bound principle, which lias been 
the sheet-anchor of Egyptian progress. 

Under these circumstances I fear that I cannot hold out any prospect that the 
money necessary to place the Departments of Justice and Police in a thoroughly satis¬ 
factory condition will he available for some little time to come. A commencement may, 
however, be made. The Financial Department has already intimated its willingness to 
grant a further annual sum of 11. 10,000 to he placed at the di-po-al of the Ministry 
of Justice. The money will, I understand, ho spent partly in providing a eeitain 
number of Judges, who will go on circuit and deal summarily with petty cases. In such 
cases the prosecution will he left entirely to the police, without any intervention from 
the Parquet. The cadre of Ju 'go* and members of the Parquet will also, to a certain 
limited extent, be i\ formed. A scheme for giving effect to these proposals A no., A 
course of preparation. 

These reforms are in the light dire* lion. As time goo-, on, and more money 
beconn s in, fable, i trust that fuithcr men.-tires, based on the principles which 1 have 
advocated above, will In come po-sihle of execution. 


Village Organization. 

In my Report for the year 1896 1 made some remarks on the important subject of 
village organization.'* I pointed out that, under the old regime, the village Omdchs 
possessed extensive powers, which they very generally abused, and 1 stated that a law 
had been passed the object of which was to regulate the powers and position of these 
officials, who have existed in Egypt from time immemorial. 

It may now reasonably he asked how the system, inaugurated in 1S9G, has worked 
in practice. 

1 will, in the first instance, describe very briefly the nature of the system, 

* <* Kiypt Xo, 2 (1S07),” pju l<>, 17. 
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In every Moudirich, a Commission is established consisting ot the IMoiulir as 
President, and the British Inspector of the Interior, the Chef dc Parquet, and four 
Omdchs, or notables, as members. This Commission deals with all questions connected 
with the appointment, punAhmcnt, and discharge of Sheikhs and Omdchs. The 
proceedings are subject to the approval of the Ministry of the Interior. 

The qualifications for becoming an Omdch are that the candidate must he not less 
than 25 years of age, (hat he must possess 10 acres of land, and that he must he a man 
of good character. 

When, by the abolition of the corvee and the introduction of other jo forms, the 
facilities for illicit gain, which formerly rendered the post of Oindeh highly lucrative, 
ceased to exist, it became necessary to devise some legitimate means to reward Omdchs 
for their services. Under the present system, the Oindeh and the members of his 
family are exempted from the obligation to serve in the annj—a privilege which is 
highly valued. Moreover, he pays no lind tax on 5 acres out of his total holding, 
which, as has been already mentioned, must amount to at leas! 10 acres. 

1 need not describe in detail the multifarious duties and responsibilities of the 
Omdchs. Broadly sq.caking, it may he said that in all matters they constitute the 
link between the central Government and the village, 'flic Omdch is, in fact, the one 
official institution in Egypt which the ordinary fellah understands. 

The Omdchs have power to inflict fines for minor offences up to a maximum of 
P. T. lf>, and imprisonment for twenty-four hours, subject to the approval of the Mam our. 
About 20 per cent, of the Omdchs have also chil jurisdiction, where the amount at issue 
does not exceed £E.l, During 1900, 01,471 eases of contravention and 6,189 civil 
eases were heard by the various Omdchs throughout the country. It would be con¬ 
venient from an administrative point of \icw, and would also relieve the pressure of work 
on the Law Courts, if it were possible to extend slightly the judicial powers of the Omdchs. 
But, so far as I can gather, native public opinion is generally opposed to any such 
extension. For the time being, any move in this direction would probably be premature. 
Before it can he prudently undertaken, a considerable improvement must take place in 
the Omdchs as a class. 

Such, therefore, A the general no mu ■ f l\e -q-A'in adopted in 1X96. I believe it 
to he as good a system as, under all tin. < iieiuustanccs of the ease, can he devised. 

As regards the results so far obtained, any appreciation must necessarily depend on 
the standard of comparison which is adopted. If, without any reference to the past, it 
be asked whether the present village organization A in a thoroughly satisfactory condition, 
the nn-.wcr must be a distinct negative. There are 3,-hi7 Omdchs in Egypt. Their social 
positions vary very greatly—from wealthy Beys and large landowners to comparatively 
humble ranks in the social scale. During the \car 1901, f Omdchs were convicted of 
crimes (felonies) and 5(5 of misdemeanour--; of t!■<■-•* laticr ."8 were cases of simple 
assault. In all, 592 accusations of one sort or another were benight, against Omdchs in 
the course of the year. Of these, 498 were summarily dismissed as false. These 
figures are sufficient to show that there are still a good many Omdchs who are unfit to be 
placed in positions of trust and responsibility. 

It is, however, manifestly absurd to consider this question without reference to the 
pn-.i. The working of the system—or, indeed, of any other system that can be devised— 
depends obviously on the possibility, or otherwise, of finding a sufficient number of 
qualified men to till the post of Omdchs. For my own part, l may say that, inasmuch as 
\ i • \ i 'or one moment thought that it would he possible to find suddenly 8,000 or 4,000 
omupetcsit and trustworthy Omdchs, I am not at all surprised or disappointed to hear 
that the whole organization has not as yet reached the pitch of efficiency which could be 
wished. The matter under discussion is of a nature which precludes the possibility of 
giving absolute statistical pr iot ot the degree of progress which is being made, hut 1 
have been at pains to form a general opinion on the subject from such evidence as is 
obtainable ; and I may say that the conclusion at which 1 have arrived is that, in spile of 
a good many legitimate complaints, there is some little improvement in the efficiency of 
the Omdchs. Xo radical change of system is necessary. The only possible cour.-e to 
pursue is to continue working patiently on the lines already traced out, notably in the 
direction of exercising care in the selection ot Omdchs. lor the rest, as education 
advances, it may he hoped (hat the field for selection will both extend and improve. 

Before leaving this subject, l should mention that, during the recent cholera 
epidemic, a certain number of Omdchs wilfully concealed cases which occurred in their 
villages. Some few were imprisoned; others were dismissed. 1 have no wish to 
o.xcuso the conduct of these officials. They tailed to do their duty, and were \et*y 
properly punished. It is, however, only fair to remember that there is something to he 
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said, from the Omdeli’s point of view, on the subject. There is much force in the 
following remarks, which I quote from a Memorandum recently communicated to me by 
Mr. Macholl 

“Though we bad to make examples, we must not forget that the private individual 
does not view cholera in the same light as the Government. We want to stamp out the 
epidemic, whereas they think much less of the epidemic than of their own families. To 
report a case means to have the Government agents down upon the village, white¬ 
washing, disinfecting, and whirling away each patient to the dreaded hospital. The 
fellaheen still stand in mortal fear of the hospital, besides having the strongest objection 
to seeing their wives and children removed from their own care at a critical moment.. 
It is natural that they should shrink from reporting, and the Omdch is as human as 
themselves. But he knows his duties, and so long as he holds office lie must he kept 
up to them. This is all the work of time, and I am glad to hear, from sanitary and 
other Inspectors, who witnessed the 1S96 epidemic, that there is no comparison between 
the people then and now.” 


Mehhemeh Sheraieh. 

The Ulema Inspectors attached to the Ministry of Justice report that there is some 
improvement both in the quality of the judgments given by the Mehkemehs, which deal 
with all affairs connected with personal status, and in the promptitude shown in dealing 
witli each case. Without doubt, by the expenditure of more money, something might 
be done to improve these Courts; hut it is almost hopeless to expect that any serious 
reform can be carried out until, with the advance of education, an effective demand for 
improvement is created amongst the native population generally. At present, complaints 
arc rife, hut even the most harmless and necessary changes arc resisted, and often with 
success, on the ground that they clash with religious law or custom. 


Prisons. 

It was hoped that, with the introduction of certain changes in the law, to which 
allusion was made in my last Annual Report, there would he a considerable reduction 
in the prison population. The promulgation of the necessary Decrees has taken 
somewhat more time than was expected, with the result that the average number of 
prisoners in confinement during the past year was 9,230, or 190 in excess of the average 
of 1901, ^ At the close of the year, however, there was a slight diminution. The 
number of prisoners in confinement on the 31st December, 1902, was 9,000. 

I have, on many previous occasions, alluded to the extreme youth of many of the 
prisoners in the Egyptian gaols. The Ministry of Justice has frequently drawn the 
attention of the Judges to the desirability of sending juvenile offenders to the reforma¬ 
tory rather than to prison. I am glad to say that these representations appear to have 
borne fruit. The number of hoys in the reformatory rose from 131 in 100L to 175 in 
1902. 

The vital statistics of the past year are unsatisfactory. The death-rate rose from 
17 per mi He in 1901 to 30 per mille in 1902. An outbreak of typhus in the 
Alexandria prison accounted for fifty deaths. Generally speaking, however, the health 
of the prisoners was less satisfactory than during 1901. It is difficult to assign any 
special cause foi this abnormal amount of sickness. Posriblv, the prolonged illness of 
the late Di\ Iarkcr, the Principal Medical Officer ot the Prison Department, may have 
had something to do with it. Also, in spite of the great improvements of recent years, 
the prison diet is still hold by some competent authorities to he defective. 

On the other hand, it is satisfactory to be able to record that, although the cholera 
epidemic was of a much more severe type than in 1890, the number of deaths from this 
disease was only seven, as compared to seventy in 1890. If proper precautions are 
adopted, disease should never become epidemic in the new prisons. 

^Steady progress has been made in building. About X E. 33,000 was expended at 
various localities. During the current year, the building grant amounts to £ E, 20,000. 
The money will be spent at Alexandria, Zagazig, and Beni-Souef. liy the close of the 
year, it is hoped that all the new central prisons will he built, except those at Kench and 
Assiout. These latter will probably he taken in hand in 190-1. 
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Anthropometric Bureau. 

The Anthropometric Bureau, instituted by Harvey Pasha, continues to render 
excellent service. By degrees, the Moudirs and the members of the Parquet are 
becoming convinced of the utility of this service. The number of references, in order 
to establish disputed questions of identity, is steadily increasing. I should add that, 
although, generally speaking, the. Identification Service is used to establish the true 
antecedents of criminals who give false names, cases are not infrequent where it has 
been possible to clear innocent people of antecedents wrongly imputed to them. 


Hashish. 

Ho material difference has taken place during the year in the methods of importa¬ 
tion of hashish. 

The coast lying west of Alexandria and Tripoli, the vicinity of Alexandria, the Suez 
Canal, and the Gulf of Suez are still the great centres of die trade. 

The total amount of hashish seized during the year amounted to 16,768 kilog.—an 
increase of 859 kilog. over any previous year. 

The selling price of hashish in Alexandria last December w r as 60 fr. a kilog., being 
10 fr. in excess of any previously recorded price. 

Dr. War nock repoits that, of 317 male admissions to the Lunatic Asylum, sixty-six, 
or rather less than 21 per cent., w-ere due to the effects of hashish. During the cholera 
epidemic, only the most violent insane were admitted, which accounts for a considerable 
reduction in the total admissions last year. 


Public Gambling-tables. 

A short time ago, an unsuccessful attempt was made to create an establishment at 
Cairo somewhat of the nature of that which exists at Monte Carlo. Several similar 
attempts have been made during the last few years. They have all been frustrated. As 
it is possible that those interested in undertakings of this kind are not fully cognizant of 
the obstacles which the execution of their projects are destined to encounter in Egypt, 
it is perhaps desirable that I should, as far as possible, remove all misapprehension on 
this point. 

I am, of course, aware that, in spite of the efforts of the police, illicit gambling is 
carried on to a certain,limited extent in Cairo and in other Egyptian towns. The fact 
that it is very difficult to prevent the existence of a relatively small evil constitutes, 
however, no reason whatever for abstaining from interference, when the creation of an 
evil of much greater magnitude is in contemplation. I wish, therefore, to state clearly 
that the Egyptian Government has, most wisely in my opinion, decided to use all the 
legal and diplomatic weapons at its disposal to combat the establishment of public 
gambling-tables in Cairo or elsewhere. I should add that, in this connection, they may 
rely on whatever support it is possible for the Government of His Britannic Majesty to 
afford to them. _ ., 

To the obvious and commonplace pleas which may be advanced in justification of 
the adoption of this course, 1 may add that it may he doubted whether anywhere the 
establishment of public gambling-tables would be likely to exercise a more pernicious 
effect than in Egypt. The youth of this country are naturally prone to gambling. A 
large number of those who would frequent the tables, more especially at Cairo, would 
almost certainly be connected with the Government in some executive or judicial 
capacity. They would be tempted to make good the losses, which they would certainly 
sustain, by some of those illicit means which, even as it is, are, I regret to say, already 
far too prevalent in the country. I cannot conceive any measure more calculated to 
frustrate the persistent, and as yet only partially successful, efforts, which have been made 
of late years to raise the general tone of Egyptian society and to purify the public 
service. Amongst other reasons against allowing the establishment of public gambling- 
tables, it may, therefore, be noted that it is neither just nor desirable to expose the 
youth of Egypt to temptations of this sort. 

Any attempt to establish a Monte Carlo in Cairo, or elsewhere in Egypt, will 
certainly meet with the most determined resistance. I may perhaps add, before leaving 
this subject, that at a time, during the Khedivate of Ismail Pasha, when the Egyptian 
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Treasury was in a position of the greatest ^d^ejected^^here is, therefore, 

all (tCre teifnlruXil" b^c"^ now, when the financial condition of the 
country is, relatively, very prosperous. 

Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

During the past year the SoC p Ct} ^^ formerly Governor of Cairo, 

had to lament the loss of their Prcsiden » of & 0 Society, and was 

Maher Pasha took the deepest inteies . J- t 'ie efficiency of its service. 

" fomented M 
Z Sc el at which’nato'Ts supplied to ^drinking-troughs, thus causing a considerable 
reduction in the expenditure of the Society. required. Unfortunately, the 

e JSS XS of the Society does^not at present permit of the appointment being 

raade ! may mention that W 

" domestic f^ses. 

not unfrequently inflicted on nits, vem edied The revised Egyptian 

KMh statutes and the Code of 

New York. 

The Pilyrimage. 

In reporting on the cholera epidemic of 18! 
the time Director-General of the mntiv be'liable to infection should the disease 

ffiXnWSi." IHs'not India which is a standing danger to Egypt, but her 

° Wn itltliongh the precise method by " b ' cb ^ hr'sonm^fonn ^f^anotber^it ^as 

is uncertain, there cannot he llLc sma es ^ #f ncal ., y 33>00 0 persons. 

Sw^Stdin many direct and indirect ways loading to great inconve- 

nl °" Th "diJficidtics^f dealing with this subject"J ^"“of the Government to protect 
On the one hand, stands thei obligationon the pa,} °‘ ™ ^"amedan, includes 

the population (which, it must be ava"e» paused by the disease, 

some 745,000 inhabitants who are no Modems) t o the ava <e J Mecca 

On the other hand stands he act thatS “tTtwTt i, Ser^ nor to impose 

“ ; r&tUtUnfe^ absolutely imporativo, in the way of the performance 

of this duty. TTm .._ Pmohin"- and others have pointed out, improved 

r h^ - trXZl™ — l»-d on the 

P °' Ve MhcU Sue “any very great reliance be placed on 0—0 

measures. The establishment at Tor, and the —• tSSJKi 

^ resiioi ‘ sibic 

duties. looking to the magnitude of the task Evolved in Wn^with 

the thousands of pilgrims who pass through the estafihs, 

the fact that any apparently trilling act ol ncgli c , fiuthcr fact that oven the 

case may lead to the most “ ®X“ ; ^, ^f [ Qim-antine or of other 
utmost vigilance on the part of tl'omri ho as' *‘jT °, ist i„. Regulations, it would 
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foul nuestion was consmereu - . . whether when disease is ejiiueum. 

opinion existed amongst qualified authont.es as '» ^“^ oWMtcd . The matter > 
in the Hedjaz, the pifg 1 lnuage can, entertain any independent opinion, hut I 

manifestly one on which I cannot profess to enticifein rn hold that 

may say that an influential minor y of to* probabl? constituting a 

+1 ‘ prohibition is m coufoinnty it . ti wnq obviously undesirable to enfoice 
numerical majority, are of a contrary opinion It ;“” b ™"^ illion in favour of the 
prohibition unless something appioaehin|^^ < ^ undeT tho circumstances, tins was 
legality of the proceeding could ^ oiho'imagc was dropped, 

impossible; the idea of altogether prohibit ^ with the full consent of 

1 ' A further proposal was then made and ^ er ^ 11 - i rhis consisted in obliging all 
u is Hb-lmess the Khedive and the Counci, * ^n^ioa the Mahmal (Sacred Carpet) 
ji>\ pt'ian pilgrims to go with the esc 01 ,'' ‘ t i l0 u"ht that, by the adoption of this 

sint annually from Cairo to Mecca It was|™» uW bc ’ luKle r better control than 
course the pilgrims would be bcttei ea » p c bltf) Egypt would be lessened, 

heretofore a, 1 ( 1 that hence the risk of introducing 4 sense ™ > ^ ^ incurml Ms 

At the same rime, partly because the actual expense l ( > ^ eaob pilgrim was 

uncertain and partly with a view to inn be wished to travel first class, 

called upon to deposit, before sta,rt.ng, ^joti V ^ in thc event of 

thc°acUml than the. 'sums, the surplus would eventually he 

tetU The result of these measures has been that only a very small number of Egyptmn 

important subject, it is not easy *® Af ' d 4 by t be Moslem population as a whole, 
recently followed by the &ovemmentn =' . ,^ nt adoption, in all its details, ot the 

It would, however, seem probable that. the 1 viwe4 , vith disfavour by many "lm have 

Plan to which allusion is made aboto wo J lb ^ opinions arc none the le.8 


Slavery. 

• i rrilions Ins now been transferred to the Soudan. 

in three of which convie- 

In Eo-ypt, five cases of kidnapiun to „ Cairo slave-dealers, whose pioceedin a s 

nSfltSt past,°hecn waTched by tbe Anti-Slavory ’^^SrnedTo 
’ n tl iustice Three men were convicted Of tw0 casos occurred 

Zk and the third to five J”' Dt“me ease, two men wereeondemneil 

fo U,lee and, ifthToVuTo'jm man to five“"S' of the 21st November 

transferred to a special Civil Couit. S constitute m tiicmselvcs a 

The sentences, to which alluwroi.. is n.* o>e towards slave-dcalem 

M Jd 141 ^ w " cro ma 

* A full account of the procedure uude, th» Convention was given m my Report 

__v .lO 
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Alexandria 'Municipality. 

The affairs of the Alexandria Municipality have [ e e ^ It 

attention. I cannot attempt to iscu er y o f 1902 , rumours became rife that 

will he sufficient to say that iluun fc t | ie erap loyes of the Octroi service, 

corruption on an extensive scale prevai g ^ administration of the affairs of the 
and, generally, that; m many 0 11 was discussed with much animation by the local 
Municipality was defective. T • J j Council passed an unanimous vote, 

press, finally, on the 8th October, the £t was suggested 

with two abstenUons, in iavour of appoint C members, and that two 

+ w the Government should appoint the 1 lesmeni yuu 

additional members should be appointed ' u ^ lu ^ a ^ chief i nspec tor of the 

The Government accepted tins-proposal Mi. on> 

Sanitary Department, was appointed Pi esuen ■ presented to the effect that grave 

On the 13th December, a prehminaiy Kepoi^ wa ^ the Qctroi Bcrvice for 

irregularities existed- that a s) 1 st ®“ the street and sweeping services 

nearly two years; and teat theie "Cie victims of an extensive system ot 

where the workmen and small emph ) ‘ reorganization of the municipal services 

corruption. The Report he confided to on official 

Government and'in.ested with the authority of Director- 

GCn tto the present time 

gentleman of great energy and ability. * . ^ £exan ^ria. Nothing, 1 should 

tration, very great j^\ C ^ y S eYnrics of the Commission which cast the smallest 
observe, was brought to h b ht by t q commencement of the inquiry, was 

hiTintegidty 1 evei-^qucstfoncdf' 'on the ® 

™s obviously imposed b, the necessities of the 

8it “ a t'the 5th January, tire Municipality P-^es^lution 
ment of a Government Commissioner, who should manage, . 

i ilIf on the onb ham!, it is urged that, under a self-governing institution, 

tbo difficultv of exercising an effective control over this sen ice is nolouous, aim nas 
«a»fitutod one of the principal reasons for abolishing the system; and that at Cam., 
.vlictc no Municipality exists, abuses of a somewhat similar chaiactci have oectiii . 

Recent events at Alexandria have, however, brought into prominence one difficulty, 
which I rather anticipated would occur when the Municipality was created some fourteen 
™a? ago That difficulty consists in the fact that, in pract.cc the centre exerted 
IZ t ,C proceedings of tile municipal officials is not sufficiently stringent I lie Govern- 
ment is nideed lemtlly vested with extensive powers of interference hut it -obvious 
that if those powers are exorcised to the full extent which is technically permissible, not 
S i the selt-wovcrniug character of the Municipal Board sink into comparative 
in significance but nto the? administrative advantages which arc o be derived Iron, a 
policy of decentralization will, to a great extent, be sacrificed. On the other hand,, man) 
d he most capable ami .aluablc members of the Municipal Council are busy men, who 
i i.„ pvnected to five up the time necessary to insure a vigilant and con-dan 
controfover Ihe teat ofmmdffiHadministration/ The main difficulty of the future 
appears to consist in finding some middle course m the presence ot these somewhat 
Siting circumstances. It is clear that the greater or less amount ot Government 
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i a wv. fhf. decree of control which the 
interference must, in a great measuic, depend mi the ®^^ e Sr executive staff. _ 
Municipal Commissioners themselves.are able J® or faillive 0 f the Alexandria 

"Whatever opinions may he held as beino', he no question of its discon- 

institutions to other Egyptian towns. 


Provincial Municipalities. 

Although it is only at Alexandria that 

been tried ’ on any externive ^ Loeol Commissions have been ertahUshed 

Mh* " S n ^e have an aggregate revenue of about * K 57,000, 

' ,WC Beside 0 s Vi toe MlZTS^^ 

^ B 'lS|rIe’Uitod° nltore L-al Coinmissions have been 

able to effect a good deal in the way of im P. r ° T '™®"£ aud Kene h, the water supply has 
Thus, in some places, notably at ‘ > chok ,. a epidemic, the inhabitants 

^ ^ ue ^' vMlst tl,e ” dins se9 
inl ' e tu d ; 2 , Mansourah, Damanhour, and many other smaller towns, have provided them 

8ClV TrevcraT--ting streets have been enlarge 
01 %‘c carried out 

saw «— 

« is the caso with almwt all the rthci towns ftom #u tll0 others, as it hasi the 

The Local Commission ot Mansourahi O . 0 wn. These are furnished by 

advantage of possessing ““^flVahUanV Its annual budget ^ est.mated at 
voluntary contributions ta* 1 *" is al | 0 „ed by the State, the remaining £ E. 7,250 

repretonting the'amount produced v0 | l tota r y taxes^ ^ followed the example of 
Tile inhabitants of jVIcdmet-cl- koca l Commission should be replaced y 

Mansourab, and have requested that!>^‘" c ^ and natives in equal numbers In 

S'KK-fe: -£,!rsi'S= • ‘ 

«».—>■ - =~'"* 

be followed by other towns in Egypt. 

Medical Administration. 

■ j. 7 -Hpfl into the Government hospitals for treatment 
The number 6f patients admitte p ,r U ve as in 1001. 

hu-ino' the past year was 22,717, being about Itho » dU Hospital had been estab- 

sferTJ/A'Sl ..... -i- »,?'» 

m mortality during the year. Tim h-g 

There were 1,589 cases and bid deaths 1 tok e 1Httc or no care ot 

death-rate appears to be due to the tact 1 ¥ 
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children when suffering fromthU disease.^ Cases by “the Government 

tMcntion happens to be called to the increase of mortality m any 

BI>6C As'regards diphtheria though the figures show a 

“ The prevalence of this disease 1 whcn 310 deaths were registered ; 

flight improvement in comparison with th » • . f0 only werc notified 

whereas, during 1902 the number was 22a. medical officers when called 

before death; the rest were diagnosed attei ^ diminution will, I fear, take 

in to examine the bodies previous to 3Ul t - , as the native population refuse 

place in the number of deaths (rom diphlon ^ t 1 ^ ^ all 

io seek medical aid for then S to segregate tiro sick aud 

the sanitary authorities to take the iwcc J h house.” 

prevent the extension ot the disease to ot! er mniates o ^ a ^ ol £ E- 2,500; 

An infectious hospital was bn,iat1« » 1 1 ^ f £ E 2 ,500 was spent on 

also a new hospital, costing £ E. 8,000, at touez. 
erecting destructors at Cairo. 

The Plague. 

1900 ^ m tlm“year*1901 ttfe 

and twenty-four recovered. It was 1 ‘^^^Vl’erberincs than amongst the fellaheen popu- 
mortality heavier, amongst s °u d ™ 0 ^ x ^ co]ony 0 f Soudanese, out of a total ot 

lation. At r lan tab, where thci .‘A., i‘ on lY twenty in recovery, 
ninety-eight cases, seventy-eight ended in y compared with the number 

The proportion of foreigners attacked dming as cor p & ^ ^ ^ ^ 

thirty - nine occuncd out 
measures hitherto ^opted, no serious 

extension of the disease will take place. 

Cholera. 

Sir Horace Pinching writes p t thc necessity of at once taking 

„„ tC^oSuin^n the 

ci,o."i."Sy of >“ V oraC ° PincWns ’ sEci>0rt ' ° f "'" iCh “ 

° X ‘ r t de“lrthe e^r^'foryrcmrmit year, I have already —“ 

provision has Eecn made for an a,mua ex 1; end,turbot an 

Cairo with free taps, ftotn which '“ l 1 Company to improve the quality and 

arrangement lias heel, made , with he U o « ^“J > h TO tl . „ m be furnished 
increase the supply ol water. . U ”‘ f ‘“LT J‘ Unfiltercd water will no 

entirely from Artesian wells, S«' » also \klcrtaUcl/to deliver the water at a 

^r^llrn 1 C^^ C ^.^.OOS 

toward^tlm total the question 

. Some long and most unlor unate ^diff^cme of oiffnion has existed as to the 
of the water supply of Alexan lr . prolon „ w i experiments it now appears clear 

proper system to be adopted. A fter ®o P ^ ^ tho c i vcums tances of the 

‘ease “‘I bnslThnt bXlcTto Report is published a final decision will have been taken, 

“ a « *“"* th ° laS ‘ 

. .ra„ five cases -eve uniter treatment at the lime this return was made. 


1-1 which I quote from Sir Horace Pinching s ltepo l l devoti J on t o duty 

iris & 

mv^ direction during the epidemic The^tnui. ScpUs ‘ ra bor, and only those who are 
hardest, during the hot. months of J “'^ ^ a „ Uizo what anxious and trying 

«» “n:t" end- u - jS an e^emic icindera m 

"'° r N ll sWd C add that the steps tatahy Mr <^ ^ spread of tlm 
^On’the 22 nd July a woman, who had come from 


drinkiug-vcsseis in ‘ \ «. fc t these measures — 

a’dStt^Siiomie in Cairo dotted that 

have been far greater. 

Quarantine. 


Ophthalmia, 
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riBht and cje , give their services gratuitous* to the rrecessitous inhabit,s of. 

E ”‘to s—o ar^-raittS of 

the ‘Se particular method of giving™ <f" V 
consultatioif with the mos? competent authorities on tire subject, wrth a 
view to deciding what shall be done. 

4» 

Vaccination. 

d i • i, ooq wore fatal, in the course of last 
There were 1,210 cases of small-pox, of Y lllcl . “m prevalence of the disease. In 
year. These figures show a notable (liminu ion t 1^ cndcmiCj not a single case 
the Assouan district, where small-pMwas fmni * rooM stringen t application ot the 
occurred. These results are unquestionably 

vaccination laws. 011 «npq«fnllv vaccinated in the course of last year. 

About 400,000 persons wcic suceesstuny 

Epizootic Diseases. 

• oe flptocted in Alexandria in 1902, 
as a^s«.^t“st't^“ry:ar. This solitary case occurred in a 

disease and cattie-jdague, the returns of the Sanitary 
Department contain the satisfactory entij o j , during tlio year. There has 

been ^marked S^ 

Rabies. 

thrce hf ;^enl“bhfen by dogs were treated during 1002 at the Anti-Rabies Institution, 
ns against 180 treated during 1901. 


Lunatic Asylum. 

The Lunatic Asylum at Cairo continues to be jnatlequate to meet the 

rhceomesavaiiahie, it is to he hoped that this 

defect will he remedied. 


Education ( General ). 


It is desirable that, at the risk of "Pe* 4 ^ feecveS yearM»s" 

occasions, I should explain the educational P° 1 a cy thorol hly to understand that policy, 
been pursued in Egypt. 1 P ‘ i f ew dissentient voices, my conviction 

all the moic so because, although there may be a f the assent 0 f the most 

is that, when the policy is well understood. It may perhaps also be interesting 

intelligent and thoughtful portion of the , c ?“™ ".J \, r ;mciphfs the educational system ot 
to others, outside Egypt, to know on not aware that an exact counter- 

the Ervptian Govcinment is being conducted. ‘ . . i f express any opinion 

to‘that system exists in any other 
as to its suitability for imitation elsewhere. But i am conv 

special needs and requirements of Egypt. . to ra i se the general 

1 The first object which the Government sock, to attam i, of the vmage schools 

educational level of the mass of the population t ir0 ^ | percent, of the male and 

(« kuttabs”). According to the Census taken in 189/, 91 - pei 
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, nf p ie female population were unable to i ead^ t on this state of 

Phe T ,estl ° cost to of maintaining those vrllage scnoo there f or e, perfectly 

greater part of \ f yed from Mohamedan Wald i iven i n the Mohamedan 

ment control is J schools, instruction should b -m e given other 

i ^ion « 1 The “few Coptic children who l! tend f a ^; ^ ”„d the principles of Warn. 

S during the time devoted to the teaching o <*° ™™ miren irld be taught the 

Srr isX^t is C D^d V^e, a part tDe T er. g Iou S sa^aBcavrce, 

of this special study. K - 0 f course, not taught, but' the e “ 

In !he purely Coptic schoos, ’inspection is ve .7 -alU N-eut^y 

these schools which arc und g - n EC p 00 ls which are not unde J of the 

education is mainly impar eonsiderableW aid revenue. ie ads of so few 

control, and which are• 0 ne of the reasons why^^‘deterred 

Coptic community. t s-in-aid from the Government is < ^ gt a te-aided 

Coptic schools apply f° r t> ' a i roac \y alluded—namely, ears that, even 

scVools geS^made^o give a smatter¬ 
ing of instruction, I 

.hiclfw:^ 

that, in order to qualify o{ the principles ot MartSeta all over the 

thorough knowledge of the^Kor ^ attached t0 the mosques and chi ' _ the instruc . 

country! have existed SS 

S^^l * “^.P^irdyVo 0 ^ 

considerations involve , 1 £ trained teachers and inspec ' • \ \ were under 

* ,r,*!£-- 2 —•• 

Government inspec r grat „Uously m the villageschools, but^lhe 

Instruction rs a ^, dreumstancc., are ?}'™S™ h y e ‘“ e nts of his pupil., 

fees, which vary ac o receives payment in kmc i ^ standard of 

Sometimes the masterol the sc ts - m cases where »i»tu J = , . each 

The Government of P. T. 15 for aac VS’i“ ivenfm each boy, 

ww^^here^heatandard of cfftcieacy is less high, P. ° competent 

“ d P Th T e Xr-L’ of village schoo,s 

ItX—coS C “• . ...which I have already alluded 

-r -i. l,«.»nupr tO( 


t . , - 01| a duitl basis is being tried. I b'» ,s 

. however, .he -H-&,^“39 ^'iU ^ » 

the teaching ot the Koran. A ” under Government inspection. The o a 
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1 feists of what are technically termed 9 
58 per cent, of the teacher, of English have no pro- I 

“ untrained ” teachers, whilst 33 per cent. g 

fessional diplomas. , highest branches of education, tronr ie vi g |g 

ach i,'rr ligher 1 jK -i Secondary Schools, and to the Protest I 

C0 'X second m «lno^ect t ch t ee— P«^eK^S^ 

there are appointments to bestow. T P Egyptians, possessing the qualifications 

„ lqo correct to say that the supply of young ui 0 yi > the State, is less than 

necessan'in order to fill various appointments with acl, Tli^has obtained the Secondary 

the demand. Any young Egyptian of 'good ; ork to do directly he leaves his 

Certificate can, for the time being, easily nnci sum , During the year 1902 

school or college. The following figures speak m young Egyptians are now 
tbe Secondary Certificate was granted m 1 Government; 8 are employed m various 

^"ad^r^ me continuing thei? studies in various higher colleges; 1 - - > 

^ ^h"R e c Government, therefore, is to encourage ^ 

for tbe Secondary Certificate. ^ at the Secondary Government Schools 

expenditure on education Ati p» 'pp e fees might, with perfect justice, 

pay £ E. 30, and day scholars £ L - 1 ‘ y kavm to the general cause of educa¬ 

ted in the Secondary Schools w thedo * J fault. 1 explained m my Report 
tion. It was the system which, until■ recently, ' ^ Secondary Certificate examma- 

of last year that, prior to 1901, the boys P f()r Government service was con- 
tion obtained no advantage, m s0 . [ . ^ ptary Certificate. The Secondary, like 

cerned, over those who had onty obtained i di y vigion 0 f the Civil Service, and the 

the Primary, Certificate only admitted to tl i nwPr to the higher division. Young 

Primary Certificate sufficed for promotion rom careorSi preferred to find any 

Egyptians, who were not specially attracted^ p * . immediately on obtaining the 

opening in the lower division of the ® arduous, and relative y expensive 

Primary Certificate, rathei than , ,. , colleges. The result of this system 

course of study in the Secondary ottdn the’ Secondary Certificate 

naturally was to discourage f examination in 1901, as compared to 27- 

Only 240 candidates presented themselves tor examm 

in 1900, and 287 in 1899. decided that, for the future, candidates 

In 1901, this system was changed. I - Primary Certificate, shall not be 

appointed to Government employment w £E .10 a-month. The 
eligible for posts carrying with them a sa j f didates for the Secondary 

result has been satisfactory. there w ere 282 cund dates, 

Certificate has been unrated. compared to 728 in 1901, o69 in 

whilst the attendance in December 1902 was bio, V 

1900 , and 501 in 1899. comnose the Civil Service entirely of 

yonnltfwrtvtbtainrd ^Secondary Certificate, but some considerable time must 

Between the village schools, which ' j J higher education is imparted, lie 

the Secondary Schools and Professional Collleges, whm schoob (excluding 

■•) to DeeLber°1902, 0,042 (W86 boys and 257 girls) were being taught m the 

Prim 7great°de«l has at tunes V-n said nnd written as ^-^2 
ant, year by year, from the schools of thiejwmt t J, in8ufficienlly educated to 

partial education unfits them foi ma " 0 sitions whether under the Government 

occupy with advantage any^but snbord * lo) | olmosl exclusively to the Government to 
or in private employment; " ho > l “ “ . ’ d . d „ ho in view of the impossibility ot 
provide them with a means ’eventually join the ranks of comparatively 

employment being found for all ot them, ^ m be the f utu re reserved for 

useless, and certainly discontented, citizei . ^ 1 . Egyptian interests that anything 

Egypt, I have no hesitation in saying that it n l An cducatioTia i policy 
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facilities should be ‘ scll0 „l s , though inferior to that t ^ ^ doubti as I said 

Secondary Schools ^^mt^n a^rcat many casesTt " c'dd^he far morejn the 

lioth^ of^Im* 1 boys ^^^afffin a w^ome^sulinrdinaie government employment,^they^we^e 

living as M "?T S r primary 1 education, but in some ^ the agency of which this 

discourage Higher U L the mam engine throuJi i°g h ools were raised 

t„ whom it is imparted. b‘>'“ ce t he foes in the Higher Primal y bc “ 0 f boarders. 

sa 

1901, a figure of o,/l9 wa ^ kas recent l y 

same as in the r::S y tWs branch of the subject, I ^mselUstr the Primary 
In connection with tins m candidates presenting themse 

been a large increase in the nnuihei »f “"Seated at private schools. 

23S& vs ^}r;„rrirtn h ; 5 a e rs f rm ss 

This large and rap f thc interest in educat Moslem and 

far as it affords striking evidence^ ^ schools have been estebliBhtay.^ locolitieB . 

’»X-- - - — in ‘”- B 

help feann 0 _ i e9S Europeanized, aie wel 

“me of those P*a‘^schools, which ; T„t io^he majm% id 

smattering of an tjl J ro l )L ‘ 1)rac ^ ca l point of view. Amon{ ? , Q 0 f E n o-lish is especially 
from an educational 01 ‘ 1 ted importance to the kmjwle ^ English is of very 

tendency to attach an e..go understood that t s chools, that language is 

prevalent. It cannot he too c. ^ ^ lhc Government senoo , ^ have n0 

little use to the pup 1 ^ Medium for instruction in other ^'^fmost part, much better 
subsequently used »-» m ““ d tUe Primary stage had-to “e “ m other-tongue, 

prospect of S ol - instruction through thei mei limn ^ ven , Mutar primary 

receive their hole native enterprise m “0 1.,, and t | )e promotion of 

Marge field lies op more elementary kufcta , ’ u u i n the multiplica- 

sar*.«* roost uBeW and most 

(U S C fourth cardinal point in th,e edueationa 
I now come to the , ,, , by raising the tees in ® . +h >se schools, in 

ment. I have alrea ^ limit tbe number of hoys w 0 y( . to G ( , V crnment 

an endeavour is being 1 instead of looking alra0S , in am0 unt of elementary 
the hope that some o thc ^ Uveliho od, will acquire a certaini an ^ . g an essent i a 

employment as a m schools _ and wi ll ««" ^ e “” iUties tor acquiring technical 

SS to tlm eseenSon of this programme that 
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knowledge should be afforded. The encouragement ot technical education forms, 
therefore, a very important feature in the Government policy. I shall presently show 
in greater detail the nature of the steps which are being taken to promote technical 
education. 

I now turn to female education. I need not dwell on this subject a,t any length. 
It forms only one part of the very difficult and vitally important social question connected 
with the position of women in Egypt, and generally in the East. Possibly that position 
may eventually be in some degree modified by the spread of education, but the process 
will be, and, in my opinion, ought to be, very slow. Meanwhile, I may remark that a 
great change has, of recent years, come over Egyptian public opinion in connection with 
this subject. A few years ago, Egyptians generally were not merely indifferent to the 
question of female education; their attitude was not unlrequently hostile. This is no 
longer the case. I propose presently to give a few details in support of this statement. 

I alluded in my last Annual Report to the slight interest in education shown by the 
Moslem portion of the population as compared to the Copts. From the facts which I 
have recorded above, it is clear that the interest of Moslems in education is being 
developed. At the same time, they still, relatively speaking, compare in this respect 
disadvantageously with the Copts. A few statistics on this subject may not be out of 
place. 

Of the 779 candidates successful at the Primary Certificate examination in 1902, 
470 were Moslems, 298 Christians, and 11 Jews. Of the 131 candidates successful at 
the Secondary Certificate examination, 82 were Moslems, 47 Christians, and 2 Jews. It 
thus appears that, whilst 93 per cent, of the Egyptian population are Moslems, only 60 
per cent, of last year’s quota to the ranks from which all grades of the public service 
must eventually be recruited, and only 62 per cent, ot those available for the higher 
grades of the public service, belong to the predominant faith. It appears, therefore, that 
the Mohamedans of Egypt arc allowing themselves to be outstripped by the Copts in the 
competition for the material advantages which this type of education is capable of 
conferring upon those who reach a qualifying standard. Hot only do the Copts— 
relatively to their numbers 'in the population—utilize the Government Primary and 
Secondary Schools to a muc\i wider extent than the Mohamedans, but they have shown 
greater enterprise in the maintenance of private establishments for the education of the 
children of their community. Of the candidates from Government schools, who were 
successful at the Primary and Secondary Certificate examinations in 1902, only 72 per 
cent, were Moslems. Of the successful candidates from other sources, the Mohamedans 
were, in each case, actually in a minority. The principal cause of the disproportion is 
the greater alertness which the Copts, as a class, appear to display. It is to be hoped 
that the Moslem community may soon be aroused to realize the issues at stake, and that 
an increased number of Moslem parents, possessed of the requisite means, may in conse¬ 
quence feel it incumbent upon them to give their children the benefit of a complete 
course of education in the Government schools. 

Before leaving the general question of education, I may remark that the revenue 
from school-fees amounts to about 35 per cent, of the total expenditure on the schools 
and colleges where they are collected, as well as the total cost of the central 
administration. 

When further Stale funds are available, they should, in my opinion, be principally 
devoted to affording education to those classes of the community who attend the village 
schools. I see no reason why the Higher Primary and Secondary Schools should not 
eventually be made wholly, or nearly, self-supporting. I observe with pleasure that last 
year, for the first time, all the pupils—673 in number—at the Cairo Secondary Schools 
paid fees. It is to be borne in mind that in Egypt education is not compulsory, neither 
are any school-rates levied. The general taxpayer has a very fair right to claim that 
he shall be relieved of the burthen of paying for the education of children whose parents 
are in a position to pay school-fees to a reasonable amount. 


Female Education. 

The development and extension of female education in Egypt is proceeding as 
rapidly as is possible under all the circumstances which exist in this country. During 
the last five years, the number of girls in attendance at village schools under the control 
of the Government has more than trebled. It has grown from 1,040 in 1898 to 3,837 in 
1902. The interest shown in female education varies remarkably in different localities. 
Thus, at Uamietta, with a native population of 31,000, no less than 326 girls are in 
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attendance at “ kuttabs ” under Government inspection. In Alexandria, on the other 
hand, with a native population of 272,000, only 142 girls attended a similar class of 
schools; whilst in the province of Gharbieh, -with a native population of 1,250,000, the 
attendance only numbered 144. 

The two Higher Primary Schools for girls, as also the Training College f or female 
teachers, are all doing excellent work, but I need not lengthen this Report by entering 
into the detail. 


Technical Education. 

I have in former Reports (see “Egypt No. 1 (1902),” p. 43) described the 
nature of the instruction afforded at the Boulac Technical School. I need here, 
therefore, only say that, since 1889, nearly 1,000 pupils have passed through this school. 
The demand for ex-pupils is always in excess of the supply. In the course of last year, 
107 pupils completed their term of study. All immediately obtained employment, at 
salaries ranging from £E. 3 to £ E. 10 a-month. There are now 379 pupils under 
training at this school. 

A small Industrial School, for instruction in carpentry and joinery, has also existed 
for some years past at Mansourah. Its curriculum is restricted almost entirely to a 
workshop course, directed to training the pupils in the use of improved tools and better 
methods of work than those generally practised. This school has recently been 
re-organized, with the result that the number of pupils increased from twenty-six in 
1901 to forty in 1902. 

The schools at Boulac and Mansourah have, until quite recently, been the only 
Government establishments at which technical education has been afforded. 

I mentioned, however, in my last Annual Report that, with a view to affording still 
further encouragement to technical education, the Government has decided to spend 
about £E. 15,000 on erecting a model workshop at Cairo for training artisans in 
different trades, such as iron-work, carpentry, leather-work. Sic. 

This workshop is now completed. It has been placed under the superintendence of 
Johnson Pasha, who possesses special qualifications for the important duties which will 
now devolve on him. 

The following extract from a Memorandum, recently communicated to me by 
Johnson Pasha, will explain the general principles which will govern the administration 
of this establishment:— 

“Only such machines,” Johnson Pasha writes, “have been purchased as an 
Egyptian workman may, under ordinary circumstances, expect to use in the habitual 
exercise of his craft, after leaving the establishment. The greatest attention will be 
devoted to the production of manual skill, which may be exercised under the simplest 
conditions, with a proper appreciation of the principles which underlie its application. 
Careful instruction will be given in mechanical drawing and in working from drawings, 
with so much instruction in practical mathematics as may be really necessary for the 
intelligent exercise of the craft. 

“The establishment is to have five branches. One is to embrace simple smiths’ 
work, fitting, metal-turning, &c.; a second, metal-plate work in all its branches ; a third, 
simple leather work, such as saddlery, harness-making, bag-making, shoe-making; a 
fourth, painting and decorating; and a fifth, carpentry, joinery, and a certain amount of 
carriage-building. 

“Each branch is to be directed by a capable British foreman of experience, who is 
not only competent to give theoretical instruction, but a first-class practical workman in 
at least one of the trades taught in his branch. Each foreman is assisted by two 
leading hands, who are Egyptians, and are selected as far as possible for proficiency in other 
trades taught in the same branch. These men generally speak some English, and can 
read, write, and work from drawings. To these are added a few of such ordinary 
workmen of fair proficiency as arc willing to bind themselves to work for four years for 
a moderate wage in order to benefit by the instiuction. To these, again, are added 
apprentice boys, of from 12 to 14 years, bound for three years, at the rate of three to 
each workman. All these boys can read and write. 

“The number which the building will accommodate on its present lines is about 400. 
There will then be 30U apprentices and 100 workmen under instruction, so that, in the 
first year, 75 apprentices and 25 workmen only have been accepted, though the applica¬ 
tions for admission have been very much more numerous. 

“The machinery has now been set up; most of the tools ordered from England 
[1008] B 
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have arrived; and the branches have been at work on preliminary training since the 3rd 
January.” 

I mentioned in my last Report that a Mohamedan Benevolent Society (Jemaiet 
el-Orwah el-Woska) at Alexandria had set on foot a movement with a view to the 
establishment of a model workshop in that town ; £E. 12,000 has been subscribed, and 
steps are now being taken to obtain a site for building. The Society intends, I under¬ 
stand, to apply to the Government for assistance. Within reasonable limits this should 
certainly be afforded. I hope, and believe, that some system may be devised which will 
enable the control of the Government to be exercised in such a manner as will prove of 1 

real utility to the institution, and will, at the same time, leave sufficient freedom of acLion |j 

to its founders, whose efforts to benefit their countrymen are in all respects most || 

praiseworthy. H 

A very active and enlightened missionary agency, “ Le3 Freres des Ecolcs u 

Chretiennes,” has recently established an industrial school at Alexandria, on lines very jg 

similar to those adopted by the Government. I am informed that their endeavours in 
this direction have been crowned with a very remarkable degree of success. ; 

Further, the \Yakf Administration is endeavouring to combine technical training in 
various workshops with instruction in the “ kuttabs.” The experiment appears so far to 
have led to satisfactory results. The heads of the Cairo Arsenal and of the Printing a 

Office report favourably of the boys who have been working under their superintendence. 

Measures are being taken to extend the scope of these operations. 

Lastly, technical instruction is given at the Reformatory—an excellent institution 
which, I may remark, recently elicited the special commendation of a high British 
authority on educational matters. 

It will be seen, therefore, that a considerable stimulus has been given to the cause 
of technical and industrial education. By the co-operation of the various agencies, to 
which allusion has been made above, some very real progress lias been effected in 
connection with this important subject since I wrote a year ago. I have oidy to add 
that it is much to be desired that other corporations and private individuals* should 
follow the excellent example set by the Mohamedan Society and by the missionaries 
at Alexandria. In a cause of this sort, the co-operation of all agencies, European or 
Egyptian, Moslem or Christian, is to be cordially welcomed. 

School of Law. 

I cannot allude to this subject without bearing testimony to the great loss sustained 
by the Egyptian Government, and, indeed, by all interested in Egyptian progress, in tiic 
recent death of M. Testoud, who for many years presided with marked ability, and, I 
may add, success, over the School of Law. M. Testoud’s place has been worthily filled 
by the appointment of M. Grandmoulin, Professor of Commercial Law at the faculty of 
Rennes. 

The total attendance last year was 15S, of which ninety-nine in the French and 
fifty-nine in the English section. At the commencement of the academic year 1002- 
1903, fifty-three students joined the French and twenty-two the English section. 

Mr. Mcllwraith, who has been Presiding Examiner at this school for five successive 
years, writes:— 

“In my opinion, it is absolutely essential nowadays that law-school students should 
fully realize that if, at the conclusion of their four years’ course, they fail to pass a 
satisfactory examination, they will not obtain their diploma. Licentiates of the 
Khedivial School of Law, who may at once become candidates for Government 
employment of a very responsible kind, constitute a real danger to society if they are 
incompetent and untrained. \Yc have, unfortunately, seen too much, in the past of the 
deplorable effects of appointing inadequately qualified persons to responsible posts in the 
Judicial Department, from which they can with difficulty be removed.” 

Mr. Mcllwraith also writes :— 

“ So far,'~the experiment of an English section would appear to be a success. In 
spite of the great difficulties of teaching in English a system of law based on the French 
code—difficulties chiefly due to the total absence of appropriate legal literature in the 
English language, whether text-books or books of reference—the task has not proved 

* I maj mention that I have already heard of a Mohamedan gentleman of position and influence establishing 
a small industrial school, mainly at his own expense, in Upper Egypt. There may he other simitar cases, to ulrth 
my attention has not beeu directed. 
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insurmountable. There has been considerable difficulty in providing a staff of competent 
English lecturers, but the Ministry of Public Instruction appears to me to have success¬ 
fully overcome the difficulty.” 

Work at the School of Law has been much hampered by the very restricted space 
available in the building now in use. A new building is in course of construction. 


Polytechnic School of Engineering. 

I have on previous occasions alluded to the unsatisfactory condition of affairs at this 
school. Last year a grant of £ E. 2,-100 was made in order to give effect to various 
reforms which had been proposed by Mr. Webb, the Director-General of the Reservoirs, 
who is visitor to the school. Further, a site for new premises has been secured at 
Ghizeh. - Plans for a new and improved building are being prepared. 

Mr. Webb, who again presided at the annual examination last June, reports that the 
results were fairly satisfactory, and showed some improvement on the work of the previous 
year. All the fifteen students who obtained their diplomas are now employed as 
architects or engineers in the public service. 

Now that the teaching staff and the course of instruction have been completely 
reorganized, and provision is being made for the location of the school in a suitable 
building, it may he hoped that a prosperous career lies before this useful and important 
institution. 

School of Agriculture. 

There are at present forty-eight pupils in attendance at this school. Of these, 
eighteen are foreigners, mostly of Greek nationality. 

Those who have passed out of the school, after receiving a diploma, have found no 
difficulty whatever in obtaining employment. 

The new school building, which is much required, is nearly completed. 


School of Medicine. 

Under the able direction of Dr. Kcatinge and his very competent staff, the efficiency 
of this school is steadily increasing. I may mention that the Council of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, in appointing Mr. Reginald Ilarrhon as its representative at the 
Egyptian Medical Congress, held last December, delegated him, at the same time, to 
report on the curriculum of the School of Medicine, with a view to allowing attendance afc 
that institution to qualify for the examinations of the Royal College. It was most 
gratifying to all interested in Egyptian progress to hear so eminent and highly qualified 
an authority as Mr. Harrison bear public testimony, in a speech delivered at the opening 
of the Congress, to the efficiency of the school. Mr, Harrison subsequently drew my atten¬ 
tion to the desirability of prolonging the coume of studies, which now extends over four 
years. This is fully recognized by the authorities in this country. The difficulty which, 
for the time being, lies in the way is that, even with a four years’ course of instruction, 
the school is unable at present to turn out students rapidly enough to meet the require¬ 
ments of the public service. The attendance at the school is, however, increasing, and it 
is to be hoped that in time this difficulty will disappear. During the past year the 
pressure was exceptionally great owing to the cholera epidemic. The following signi¬ 
ficant remarks, which I quote from a Memorandum recently communicated to me by 
Mr. Dunlop, afford very satisfaclory evidence of the improved spirit which, in comparison 
with former times, now animates the students :— 

“The students of the fourth year,” Mr. Dunlop writes, “were employed on cholera 
duty from the beginning of the epidemic. In August, the Sanitary Service asked for the 
students of the third year, and the Director-General was, 1 believe, much pleased by the 
manner in which our students worked. The improved tone of the students was amply 
exemplified by this call for men to do cholcia work. I remember the day when, bad the 
students of this school thought they would he required for cholera duty, a large 
proportion would have been seized with sudden illness, or would have received urgent 
letters requiring their presence in their own homes. This year, on the contrary, the 
whole number of the students available not having been told off on the same day, I had 
to interview indignant applicants, who imagined that they were not to be allowed to do 
work in the cholera hospitals.” 
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Some important additions were made, in the course of last year, to the Anatomical- 
Museum. In this connection, it may be of some general interest to quote the following, 
remarks from a Memorandum prepared by Dr. Elliot Smith, who is in charge of the 
Museum :— 

“The archfeological expedition, sent out by the University of California,” Dr. Elliot 
Smith writes, “ under the direction of Dr. George Reisner, brought to light at Naga- 
el-Der (opposite Girgeh, Upper Egypt) a series of nearly 500 bodies of the earliest 
known pre-historic epoch (in Egypt), many of them in such a marvellous state of 
preservation that all the organs and ‘ soft parts ’ are still retained in a perfectly recog¬ 
nizable form. The possibility was thus opened up of acquiring a very exact knowledge 
of‘the physical structure of the aboriginal race which lived in Egypt at least 7,000 years 
ago. In addition, Dr. Reisner’s party excavated hundreds of other graves, containing 
human remains ranging (in various epochs) from the time ot' the earliest dynasties up to 
about the fifth century a.d. 

“ Practically all of this material (that is, so much of it as was deemed worth 
removing) is now in the School Museum. A considerable proportion of the specimens 
have been presented to the School of Medicine by Dr. Reisner, and the remainder 
(which will ultimately he deposited in the University of California) have been tem¬ 
porarily lent to the School Museum, in order that I may describe the whole 
collection.” 

Training College for Teachers. 

I have alluded in this and previous Reports to the difficulties caused by the very 
inadequate supply of trained teachers in Egypt. I regret to be obliged to add that, 
in this connection, there seems to be but little prospect of any speedy improvement. 

In Egypt, as elsewhere, the teaching profession is unpopular ; young Egyptians, who 
have obtained the Secondary Education Certificate, prefer to devote their energies to 
other careers. The training colleges for teachers, notwithstanding the special pecuniary 
advantages offered by them, fail to attract students. The need for trained teachers i3 
strikingly exemplified in the case of the native teachers of English. Only one-third 
hold a Teaching Diploma; rather more than one half possess the Primary Education 
Certificate only ; and the remainder, except three with the Secondary Education Certi¬ 
ficate, have no certificate at all; 42 per cent, of the teaching staff) as a whole, in the 
primary schools, consists of “ untrained ” teachers. 

The Tewfikieh Training College for native teachers of English is still at a low ebb. 
Nine students were in training in 1001, and the number remains unchanged. 

In the Nasrieh Training College for teachers of Arabic, four students completed 
their course last June as against six in the previous year. The total attendance in 
December, however, shows an increase of twenty over the number in attendance in 
1901. 

The numbers in attendance at the Sanieh Training College for female teachers, 
which was instituted in 1900, show a steady increase. In December 1902, thirteen 
-Egyptian students were under regular training for teachers, as against six in 1901. 


Veterinary School. 

This school was opened in 1901 with sixteen students. 

At the entrance examination, held in September 1902, nineteen candidates pre¬ 
sented themselves. Ot these, nine were admitted. There are at present twenty-five 
students undergoing instruction at the school. 


~r Victoria College , Alexandria. 

Mhis very useful institution owes its creation largely to the initiative taken by 
Sir Charles C'ookson, who was for many years British Consul at Alexandria. 

Heretofore, the only schools available for Europeans and Egyptians who could afford 
to give their children a high-class education were the richly endowed Jesuit establish¬ 
ments. 

I hose latter, though admirable in all educational aspects, could not, for obvious 
reasons, impart a wholly secular education. The special object of the Victoria College 
is to provide, under British auspices, a high-class school, from which all attempts 'at 
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proselytism are rigorously excluded, for the sons of the gentry ot Egypt of all races 
and creeds. It is believed that there is room for an institution of this sort, and that 
it may possibly perform very useful functions. 

The sum of money necessary to build and equip the College was obtained by 
subscriptions from residents in Egypt of all nationalities. 

The foundation-stone was laid on the 25th April, 1901. The school was opened 
on the 1st November, 1902. There were then twenty-six pupils. The number has now 
increased to forty-two. 

There is every reason to believe that the College will ultimately become self- 
supporting. Sufficient funds are in hand to meet the expenses ot the first, and, possibly, 
of the second year. 

The institution is one which, both on account of its association with the name of 
the late Queen, and for other obvious reasons, merits the special sympathy and support 
of British subjects. I earnestly hope that, should any small sums be required to enable 
the institution to tide over the infancy of its existence, they will be forthcoming. It 
would be a matter for great t egret were this excellent movement to be checked for 
want of funds. 

Agricultural Society. 

This Society has made much progress during the past year. The total number of 
members has now increased to 932. 

Three shows took place in 1902 : one at Cairo, and one each in Lower and Upper 
Egypt. The greatest interest appears to be taken by local cultivators in these shows. 
The entries, both of animals and produce, were very numerous, and the grain showed a 
great improvement both as regards quality and cleanliness. The exhibits ot cotton 
indicated that attempts were being made in Upper Egypt to grow the superior varieties 
now cultivated only in Lower Egypt. 

With a view to providing permanent accommodation for heavy machinery at Cairo, as 
well as to construct permanent cattle-pens, the Government advanced to the Society a 
sum of £ E. 5,000. This lias rendered possible the erection of machinery sheds, having 
an area of 1,850 square yards, as well as sheds providing accommodation for 184 animals 
in suitable pens. 

I mentioned last year that the use of chemical manures in Egypt had made a 
promising start. It is satisfactory to note that the results obtained have been 
excellent, and those who experimented last year are now buying on a larger scale. 
Many others have also become purchasers. The number of cultivators using these 
manures is consequently increasing, and a local manure trade is being created. During 
the past year, the Society distributed chemical manures to the value of £E. 12,000 at 
cost price. 

I regret to be obliged to record that what is known in America as “ Wilt 
disease” has appeared in this country. Its effects on the cotton plants are, however, 
different to those observed in America. Careful observations will be made during 
the coming cotton season. It will be a serious matter should the disease become 
common. 

The banana disease, caused by large numbers of Nematode worms, prevalent at 
and around Alexandria, was noted last year. No remedy seems possible in plantations 
which have been down for many years. Similar facts have beeu noted in other countries, 
where the only remedy seems to be a more frequent renewal of the plantations. 

It is much to be regretted that no well-defined attempts are made in Egypt to 
combat insect pests. Those attacking fruit trees have been allowed to assume such 
proportions that fruit gardens are seriously menaced. The orange scale (Aspidoitus ficus ) 
ravages orange and mandarin trees to such an extent in the neighbourhood of Cairo 
that it is feared many thousands of trees will have to be cut down. Other scale insects 
arc also doing a vast amount of damage to other fruit trees, as well as to gardens 
generally. 

Horticultural Society. 

Two shows were held at Cairo in the course of last year: one of a general nature, 
and the other limited to chrysanthemums. 

The standard of previous years was maintained. Greater progress appears to bo 
made in the cultivation of vegetables than in that of flowers. 

[1608] 
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The Antiquities Service. 

The most important work of the past year has been the transfer ot the collections 
from the Grhizeh Museum to the new building in Caiio. The removal of the cases began 
on the 3rd December, 1901, and by the 13th July, 1902, the last trainload of objects 
was removed. By the 10th September, the collections were completely arranged and 
classified in the new building. That such a work should have been possible in so short a 
period of time, without the loss or destruction of a single object, is a teat of which 
M. Maspero and his very competent staff have every reason to be proud. 

At Karnak, the foundations of those columns of the great hall, which collapsed in 
1899, have been rebuilt. 

At Abydos and Edfou, the roofs have been repaired. 

M. Maspero reports, however, that several of the monuments are still in a dangerous 
state, more especially at Korn Ombo and Edfou. 

Some interesting discoveries were made last year in the course ot excavation. At 
Karnak, fourteen Royal colossi have been brought to light, among, them being one of an 
unknown King. At Sakkarah, the tomb of one ot the earlier Kings, whose monument 
already existed at Abydos, has been discovered. 

The catalogue has made good progress. Four new volumes have been published, 
viz., those of “Vases en Faience,” “Royal Tombs and Monuments, and “Greek 
Pottery and Stelae of the Middle Empire.” Five other volumes are in the press, and six 
more are in course of preparation. 


Preservation of Arab Monuments. 

About £E. 7,600 was spent under this head during the past year, £E. 4,000 of this 
sum being provided by the State, and the balance by the Wakf Administration. 

tt will be borne in mind that, in March 1890, a grant of £E. 20,000 was made by 
the Caisse de la Dette, to be expended on the preservation and repair ot these monu¬ 
ments. Of this amount, £ E. 18,000 has now been spent. The balance of £ E. 2,000 
was reserved for expenditure on Coptic monuments. 

In 1902, an additional grant of £ E. 2,000 was made by the Caisse de la Dette. 

As regards Coptic monuments, it is satisfactory to know that an arrangement has at 
last been made with the Patriarch. Work has been commenced on one ot the principal 
churches in Cairo. The estimated cost of the repairs is £E. 1,200, of which one-halt 
will be paid by the Patriarch at the rate of £ E. 200 a-year. Up to the end of 1902, a 
sum of £ E. 700 had already been spent. 


Zoological Garden. 

The cholera epidemic affected adversely the receipts of the Gardens during the past 
year. The number of visitors sank from about 53,000 in 1901 to 47,000 in 1902. 

On the 6th October, 1902, 923 mammals, birds, and reptiles, representing 211 
species, u ere on exhibition, as compared to 770, of 179 species, on the 6th October, 
1901. 

Some valuable presentations were made to the gardens in the course of last year. 
These included three shoebills ( Balacniceps Rex), an addax, two white oryx, two oribi, a 
kudu, a roan antelope, a water-buck, and a very fine Nuer ox. 


Nile Fish Siuvcy, 

The collecting for this survey was brought to an end in April last. Mr. Boulenger, 
in his Report to the Trustees of the British Museum, sums up the result of the work in 
the following words :— 

“ Now that the whole collection, amounting to some 9,500 specimens of over 100 
species of fishes, fourteeu of which were new to science, has reached the museum, the 
final description of the superb material will be continued without delay. Artists are 
busy completing tiie series of plates, the execution of which was commenced in 1899.” 

This survey was originally undertaken on the initiative of the late Dr. J. Anderson. 
I take this opportunity of mentioning that a most valuable addition to the stock of 
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-scientific knowledge has recently been made by the publication, under the auspices of 
Mrs. Anderson, of a volume embodying the researches of her late distinguished husband 
in connection with the Mammalian Fauna of Egypt. 


Conclusion. 

In conclusion, I have only to say that, during the past year the machine of Govern¬ 
ment in spite of its many imperfections and anomalies, worked very smoothly. Ihere 
arc probably very few people in this country who seriously wish that the existing system 

should undergo any radical change. TT _ T , ... , ,, 

I must apologize for the length of this despatch. Had I been writing only for the 
information of my own countrymen, it might with advantage have been greatly abridged. 
But one of the main reasons for writing a general Report every year is that the natives 
of Eo-vpt should, from time to time, be furnished with an authoritative statement 
setting forth, in some detail, the progress which is being made m each Department of the 
State.° Hence the necessity for dwelling at some length on various matters of local 

interest - - I have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER. 


Inclosure 1 in No. 7. 

Memorandum on various Types of Locomotives, by Mr. F. H. Trevethick. 

MODERN railway work, with the ever-increasing stress of competition, tends to 
press more and more severely upon the locomotive. The engine is given loads up to the 
utmost 1 limit of its power, and is driven so as to cover the greatest distance m the least 
possible time. To meet the heavy strain involved by these conditions, the enginoc. w 10 
is responsible for the maintenance and satisfactory working of the engines seeks a firm 
where the highest qualitv of workmanship and material is employed, and endca\ on 
make it conversankwith the climatic and other conditions under which the engine will 
have to work. It often happens that after he has achieved this with one lot of engines 
and success so far as practicable, seems assured, it is checked and the advantages 
standardization impaired, through the controlling body intrusting the next order or 

Cn °''Retrogression ^ ^such a nature must not be attributed to the tender system, which 
is sound and stimulating to trade if wisely handled, but rather to the governing jo y 
fail in" to sufficiently realize the difficulties that have to be overcome and the important 
part that quality of workmanship and material plays in overcoming them. As an instance 
of this I may cite a case from our own railways. In 1680, Messrs. Neilson were con¬ 
structing for us twelve locomotives, and, before they were delivered, quotations verc 
invited for a second lot. For this second lot, which were to be duplicates ot the fust 
Messrs. Neilson and the Eraneo-Belgc offered practically the same price, llus iesu 
was cabled to each, asking for a reduction. The reductions being similar, a second table 
vas sent to which the Franco-Beige replied offering a further reduction and seemed tie 

0nlC Irrespective of their world-wide reputation for locomotive-building it would seem 

hut natural to suppose that Messrs. Neilson, who were constructing two vc ‘ 
engines and thus were iu possession of the necessary patterns, templates, .and tot Is, o 
be ffi a better position to give satisfaction than mi untried firm who had these to make 
and our conditions to learn j and the result justified tins supposition. . » 

In tracin" the life of these twelve British and twelve Belgian-made engines we find, 
from our registers (sec Table A), that, up to the time when they engaged the workshops 
for their first general repairs, the British-made engines worked 40 per 
40 percent, more work, cost 24 per cent, less m repairs, and consumed^ 
less coal than the Belgian—a difference tuat must in my opinion, be attributed to the 
difference in quality of workmanship and material of the two makes of engines. It 
thus be seen that, though we saved 24/. per engine on the initial cost, i e ^ 'lur • 

first term of work 90/. 10.. 7 d. per engine on repairs, plus 00/. 10 s pe lot gme. m coal. 
The oil-consumption rate was 13 per cent, per engine m favour ot the Belgian make. 
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Oil consumption under our conditions of work can hardly, if at all, bo considered when 
comparing the utility of the locomotive, a matter upon which I shall have more to say~ 
towards the end of the Memorandum. 

After these engines had passed through our workshops for general repairs, their 
running powers seem to he about equal, and the difference between their coal-burning 
qualities is reduced from 5'6 per cent, to T6 per cent, (see Table B). This, I believe, 
is due to the fact that long experience has taught us what modifications arc necessary in 
the working parts of an engine to adapt it to the capacity of the Egyptian mechanic, and 
to best enable it to withstand the wearing effect of the abnormal quantity and gritty 
nature of the dust combined with the excessive heat of this country. 

Forty similar engines, constructed by the Franco-Beige, followed these twenty- 
four. The result of these sixty-tour engines (which are duplicates one of the other, 
have been stabled at the same depOt—Boulac—engaged on similar work, and repaired in 
the same workshops) shows that, up to the time when they were stopped for their 
first general repairs, the twelve engines of British manufacture cost 30 per cent, less 
per engine in repairs and consumed 2'9 per cent, less coal per engine than the fifty-two 
Belgian (see Table C). 

The quotations of the two firms for the supply of these sixty-four engines shows a 
difference of 34/. per engine in favour of the Franco-Beige (see Table D). It will 
thus be seen that, though we saved 34/. per engine on the initial cost, wo lost during 
the first term of work 127/. 11s. Id. per engine in repairs, plus 32/. Os. 1 d, per engine 
in coal. 

To speak definitely regarding the total cost of repairs, it would be necessary to 
compile statements similar to Tabic (A) for each successive general repairs, and to trace 
the life and cost of maintenance of the portions that are most subjected to wear and tear, 
and upon which the utility of the locomotive greatly depends, such as boiler-tubes, fire¬ 
box stays, tires, and other wearing surfaces ; to collect this data for the present Report 
would require more time than I have at my disposal, but, judging from the result up to 
the time of the first general repairs—and this is the only reliable comparison between the 
cost of repairs of engines similar to each other, but of different manufacture—I am of 
opinion that the total cost will also show the superiority of British manufacture ; it will 
he readily understood that, after engines have passed through our workshops for 
general repairs, the standard of workmanship, and to a certain extent the material, 
of the wearing portions becomes ours, and is no longer that of the firm who constructed 
the engines. 

It will be observed (see Tables A and C) that the average work done by the total 
number (fifty-two) of Belgian engines, before engaging the workshops, increased 
45 per cent., as compared with the first twelve of these fifty-two, hut, on the other hand, 
the cost of repairs also increased, The increase in the amount of work done before the 
engines engaged the workshops must, in my opinion, be attributed partly to our getting 
out of them more than could be reasonably expected, and partly to the improvements the 
Franco-Beige effected with each successive lot of engines which they supplied. The 
increase of 6 per cent, in the cost of repairs must not, I think, be attributed to lack of 
attention and improvement on the part of the Franco-Beige, but to our continuing to run 
the engines in a condition which was disadvantageous to economical working. The 
traffic had to be carried, and in order to carry it the engines were hardly pressed. 
After these sixty-four engines had passed through our workshops for the first general 
repairs, it will be observed (sec Table E) that their running powers call for no special 
comment, and that the coal-burning qualities of the two makes varied only 3*1 per cent., 
or 1 lb. per mile in favour of the British, Even so comparatively small a coal economy 
on the quantity of miles run—namely, about 20,000,000—represents a saving of 10,000 
tons of coal. I mention this to show the importance of economical coal-burning engines, 
especially in countries remote from coal-fields. 

As a further illustration of the result of entrusting the manufacture of locomotives 
to untried hands, we will follow the life of fifty goods engines which were constructed at 
the same time, but by four different firms. These engines are to our design, anil are 
duplicates-one of the other; they were all stabled at the same depbt (Boulac), engaged 
on similar work, and repaired in the same workshop, and yet those supplied In the 
Franco-Beige (see Table F) gave a better all-round result of about 20 per cent, than 
either of the lots supplied by the three untried firms; the Franco-Beige had already 
supplied these railways with 132 engines, and were thus conversant with the conditions, 
under which they w ould have to work. For the contract price of these fifty engines, see 
Table (G). 

Last year I wrote a Memorandum on the comparative merits, with regard to coal 
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consumption, ot the British and American type of locomotive, based on trial trips, each 
of w hich w as supervised by an American and a British representative. I was not then 
able to speak with authority on the relative cost of repairs, as the engines had not passed 
through the workshops, and I am still unable to give an accurate comparison, as, though 
the ten Americans have been taken out of traffic for their first general repairs, the 
British-made engines are still running ; but in Table (H) I give the result of the American 
engines up to the time of their being taken out of traffic. On the completion of the trial 
trips, the ten American engines ivere taken off our Cairo-Alexandria expresses and put 
on to trains of reduced speeds. This was done because we found that they could only 
perform with excessive coal consumption, and thus, with stress and pain, what the British 
engine of similar weight and power, and constructed to our standard type, performed with 
economy, ease, and comfort. This change of work reduced the coal-consumption rate of 
the American engines from 46’3 lbs. per mile (their consumption on the trial trips) to 
43A7 lbs. per mile, as shown on Table (II). 

These twenty passenger engines were followed by twenty-five others, which, though 
duplicates of the ten British, are o! German and Austrian manufacture. 

To compare the all-round utility of similar locomotives, but of different manufactures, 
it is essential that the conditions under which they arc judged be similar; and as none 
of these thirty-five engines have as yet passed through the workshops tor general 
repairs, I refrain from expressing an opinion until the data in my possession are 
incontestable. 

The twenty American goods engines have been stabled at a depbt where all the 
engines are engaged on mixed work (passenger, mixed, and goods tiains), and thus their 
results from our registers arc valueless in forming any comparison. My reasons for 
considering the rate of oil consumption a matter of no importance when comparing the 
utility of the various make of engines employed on our railways are based upon my 
knowledge of the character of the Egyptian, which is such as to restrain me from giving 
instructions or encouragement to the drivers to economize, upon the climatic conditions 
which arc met with in this country, and upon the fact that the suppliers are constantly 
changed, and that, therefore, the quality of the oil is continually varying. 

(Signed) F. H. TREVETHICK. 

February 3, 1903. 
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Table (C), 



Time worked. 

Work done. 

Cost of llepairs 
per Engine 
per 1,000 miles. 

Average Coal 
Consumption in 
lbs. per mile. 

Average Oil 
Consumption in 
drams per mile. 


Days. 

Miles. 

£ s. cl. 



12 Neilson .. 

798 

07,280 

4 3 4 

30-77 

21 

52 Franco-Beige 

784 

71,526 

5 19 0 

31-69 

24 

Saving.. 

l • 7 per cent. 

5 per cent. 

30 per cent., or 

2-9 per cent., or 





127A 11s. Id. 

29 tons. 



Note. —29 tons of coal at the average price of coal for 1902 represents 32 l. Os. Id. 


Table (D). 



Neilson 

Franco-Beige 


Price per Engine, 

Price per Engine. 


£ 

£ 

1st. Lot of 12 ., .. .. 

2,222 

2,332 

2nd. Lot of 12 ,. .. 

2,285 

2,261 

3rd. Lot of 24 ., ., ,. 

2,400 

2,340 

4th. Lot of 16 .. .. .. | 

1,811 

1,017 


8,718 

8,580 

A vernge .. .. 

2,179 

2,145 


Note.— The Franco-Beige quotations were i:i francs; to make the comparison, 25 fr. is taken as the equi¬ 
valent of a pound sterling. 

With the ‘ltli lot four small tank engines were included; this accounts for tho difference in tho price between, 
the 4th and the three previous lots. 





































Table (G). 




Contract Price 
per Engine. 

1 o 



£ 


15 Franco-Beige ,. .. .. .. 

2,104 


15 Marcinellc .. .. .. 

2,118 


10 Iluine St. Pierre .. 

2,003 


10 Ra Meuse .. .. .. .. 

2,009 


Table (H). 



Time worked. 

Work done. 

Cost of Repairs 
per Engine 
per 1,000 miles. 

Average Coal 
Consumption in 
lbs. per mile. 

Average Oil 
Consumption in 
drams per mile. 


Bay?. 

Miles. 

£ s. d. 



10 Baldwin.. .. 

537 

51,798 

6 9 7 

43-57 

27 


Inclosure 2 in No. 7 . 


Report on the Comparative Working of English and American Engines on the Soudan 

Government Railways. 


Average coal consumption per mile— 
Neilson engines .. .. . 

Baldwin ,, ' .. 

Average oil consumption per 100 miles— 
Neilson engines.. .. . 

Baldwin „ 


51 lbs. 
50 „ 


13’4 okes. 
9'3 „ 


LOAD the same for both classes of engine. Engines doing the same trip from 
Haifa and Abadia and back with goods train. 

Neilson, Beid, and Co. engines 17-inch by 23-inch cylinders, eight wheel—coupled 
with leading four-wheel bogie, altogether a twelve-wheel engine. 

Diameter of coupled wheels, 3 ft. G in. 

Weight of engine in working order, 47 tons. 

Weight on coupled wheels, 36 tons. 

Tender carried on two four-wheel bogies. 

Baldwin engines, 17-inch by 22-inch cylinders, six-wheel—coupled with leading pony 
truck—’altogether an eight-wheel engine. 

Diameter of coupled wheels, 4 feet. 

Weight of engine in working order, 37 tons. 

Weight on coupled wheels, 32 tons. 

Tender carried on two four-wheel bogies. 

In submitting these particulars of oil and coal consumption, I wish to point out that 
it is not a good comparison between American and 12nglish engines, as the Neilson 
engine is of a different type to the Baldwin. 

The lighter consumption of oil and coal for the American engines is partly accounted 
for by their having been used occasionally for passenger work, and also by their having 
a less number of axles to lubricate. 

As regards workmanship, the American engine is rougher, and not so well finished 
as the English engine, except in the wearing parts, which are about the same. 
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This is the reason that the American engine is cheaper, m the first instance, than 
the English engine; and I am of opinion that it docs not materially increase the cost of 
maintenance. 

The American engines have, however, given us more trouble with leaking tubes. 
This may be clue to the fact that the Ameiieans adopt a thinner tube plate than English 
makers, though, at present, I am not certain on this point. 

We shall be able to give a better comparison at the end of this year when we have 
got the new English express engines, which arc of a type similar to the present 
American express engines. 

Last August, tenders were asked for from the English firms and Baldwins for three 
express engines, and the order was placed with Kitson and Co., Leeds, as they promised 
earlier than any other firm. 

They were five months earlier than Baldwins, although the type of engine was 
exactly the same as Baldwins had previously supplied. 

Baldwins promised delivery in ten months. 

Kitson and Co. promised delivery in five months. 

(Signed) H. SANDEHSON, 

Locomotive Superintendent, Soudan Government Railways. 


Haifa, January 2S, 1903. 


Inclosure 3 in No. 7. 

Memorandum by Captain H. G. Lyons, R.E. 

THE annual phenomenon known as the “ green water ” of the Nile occurs at the 
lowest stage of the river, and passes away with the first rise. It is seen at Cairo about 
the end of June or the beginning of July, when the river water acquires a green colour 
and an offensive putrid taste and smell. This is caused by. the presence of innumerable 
microscopic green algae, of which the principal are :— 

Aphunizomenon Kaufmanni* 

Synedra acus. 

Anahaena variabilis. 

D’Arnaud, who accompanied the expedition sent by Moharaed Ali to the Bahr-el- 
Jebel, attributed this greenness of the Nile water at low' stage to the mingling of the 
swamp w'ater with that of the Nile, and most other writers have followed him. This 
explanation is, however, untenable, for the following reasons:— 

1. The waters of the Bahr-el-Jebcl have flowed in undiminished volume before the 
month of May, and have produced no marked greenness in the Bahr-el-Abyad. 

2. In 1902, the “green water” was at 11 item on the same date (lltli May) that 
the first marked rise of the river took place at Gondokoro, 1,200 kiloms. to the south, 
and on the further side of the marshes. The rise of the river at Ducm also began on 
this date. Thus, in this case at any late, it was not the rising waters of the Bahr-el- 
Jebel which, mingling with the swamp waters, form one stream and bring I he “ green 
water ” to Egypt. (W. IVilleocks, p. 6 of Preface to “Aswan Dam and After.”) There¬ 
fore, blocking spills will have no effect in preventing the occurrence of “ green water.’* 
The alternative sources appear, therefore, to be the following :— 

(1.) From the tributaries of the Sobat, 

(2.) Washed in from the marshes of the Bahr-el-Abyad by the flood in Kliors 
coming from the country east of the Bahr-el-Abyad. 

(3.) Grown in the slack water of the Bahr-el-Abyad at lowest stage in May. 

(4.) To a combination of two or more of the above causes. 

The opinion of Dr. Schweinfurth that the green water is probably formed in the 
middle Cataracts of Nubia can refer only to its appearance in Egypt, and in any case 
this would be only a small contributing source. Such data as are now available all point 
to the tributaries of the Sobat, above Nasser, as being the real source of the masses of 
algo: which arc brought into the White Nile in the early part of May. The first rise of 
the Bare in the end of April, due to the early rains in the Abyssinian hills at the end of 


* Knufmaiiii in “ Revue d’Egypte,” 1897. 
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March and beginning of April, doubtless carries forward the water which had lain 
stagnant for some time in its pools and backwaters; this is carried into the Bahr-el- 
Abyad, and thence to Nubia and Egypt, the minimum velocity at Ducm being about 
20 kiloms. to 25 kiloms. per day at that time. 

Under the conditions of clear Nile water at low stage and a hot sun, the algee must 
increase rapidly, and it is not surprising to find Dr. Kaufmann, in 1890, recording the 
green water in Egypt as a column 900 kiloms. in length (Kalabsha to Cairo). This year 
at Ducm, 400 kiloms. to 500 kiloms. w r as probably the extent of it. 

In this column of water, the growth, death, and decomposition of this vegetable 
material is in progress, but this is immediately arrested by the arrival of the turbid ilood 
in which these algae cannot grow. 

The movement of this water as a single continuous mass points to a single source, 
since in April and May many other reaches are as favourable to the growth of the algie 
as the White Nile. 

The entrance ot this column of water into the Aswan Reservoir (/,<?., into a deepened 
reach of the river having a discharge greater than the usual summer discharge of the 
river) should in no way alter the condition of things, and, owing to the deepness of the 
reservoir, there will, perhaps, be a bottom layer in which the algee will cease to grow, 
owing to the absence of sunlight. The agitation and aeration of the water as it rushes 
through the sluices of the dam will benefit the waters and tend to prevent, to some 
extent, the growth of algee. Probably, on the Gth June, 1899, when fish died in the 
pools of the first cataract, the decaying vegetable matter had so exhausted the available 
oxygen in the pools that the fish were suffocated. 

It would appear, therefore, that the conditions in the reservoir are not worse than in 
the Nile above the Delta Barrage, where the velocity is 11 kiloms. per day with the 
Barrage closed,* while below it, the conditions may liave been somewhat improved by 
the aeration and agitation of the water. 

H. G. L. 

Cairo, December 2S, 1902. 


Enclosure 4 in No. 7. 

Extract from a Report by Sir Horace Pinching, K.C.M.G . 

IF further evidence were needed to prove that cholera is chiefly a water-borne 
disease, the late epidemic in Egypt afforded ample. 

During the period since the 1895-90 epidemic of cholera, a certain amount of work 
has been done in the larger provincial towns to protect as much as possible the water 
supply from pollution, and some have been supplied with water drawn from deep 
tube wells. In none of these towns did the disease assume an epidemic form; cases 
occurred in most of them, but the majority were imported from adjoining villages. 

Several gangs of men were trained for the purpose of boring Abyssinian tube wells, 
and in villages where cholera broke out, which depended entirely on w'eli water for 
drinking purposes, one of these gangs was sent off and several pipes were driven, and a 
supply of pure water for the village obtained. The rapid nay in which the disease ceased 
in such villages was most marked. 

At the commencement of the epidemic, Birch Bey, of the Daira-Sanich, very 
wisely had Abyssinian wells made in all the villages belonging to the Da’ira-Sanieli 
Administration between Bodah and Bibcli, in Upper Egypt. These villages contain 
some 22,000 inhabitants, and, though the towns and villages all around them were 
more or less seriously infected, only 10G deaths took place from cholera among the 
villagers on the Daira-Sanich property. This immunity from the disease was no doubt 
due to the pure water supply and the excellent control over the villages exercised by 
Birch Bey himself. 

The villagers as a rule accepted most readily the water from the Abyssinian wells, 
and only in some cases were the pumps destroyed and the tubes wilfully filled with rubbish 
by the inhabitants. 

At Kench, situated some 2 miles from the river, and which formerly drew its water 
from wells and a stagnant back-water of the Nile, an engine, with pump, &c., was erected 
about eighteen months ago on the Nile. The result of this was very remarkable, only 

* “ The Delta Barrage,” p. 77. 
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one ease of cholera occurring in this town of 27,478 inhabitants, whereas during th 
epidemic of 1896 no less than 422 cases were registered. 

In Medinet-cl-Fayoum, where much has been done to prevent the Bahr Yousef 
becoming polluted, a similar result was observed, though not so marked, 368 cases 
occurring in that town in 1896 and only 87 in 1902. As the Bahr Yousef is the 
main supply for the whole Fayoum province, the diminution in comparison with 1896 
was marked throughout this province, 2,183 occurring in 1896 and 1,001 in 1902. 

In other towns, such as Assouan, Beni-Suef, Mit-Gamr, Zitta, &c., the same results 
were remarked. 

During the epidemic of 189G, Cairo experienced a sharp recrudescence of the 
disease when the old Khalig was opened and the people began to take water for 
drinking purposes from this highly infected source. Since then the Khalig has been 
completely filled in; another canal, however, remained—the Boulakia, similar to the 
Khalig, in that it was dry the greater part of the year, and, while dry, served as a public 
latrine to the inhabitants of Boulae, the quarter through which it passed, which is one of 
the most crowded and dirty parts of the city. 

JHad this canal been filled with water during 1902, Cairo would no doubt have 
experienced a similar recrudescence of the disease to that of 1896, hut at my earnest, 
suggestion the part of the canal which passes through the city was filled up, and a new 
head made on the river for the purpose of leading water to that part of the canal outside 
flic city which serves for irrigation purposes. 

Great thanks are due to Mr. Webb, Mr. Langley, and to the other public works 
officials who carried out this work so promptly, as the Nile was rising rapidly at the 
time, and had not the work been taken in hand at once it would have been impossible 
to prevent the water from filtrating into the canals. 

(Signed) H. PINCHING. 

Cairo, February 8,1903. 


No. 8. 

The Earl of Cromer to the Marquess of Lansdowne.—(Received April 13.) 

(No. 40.) 

My Lord, Cairo, April 5, 1903. 

1 HAVE the honour to fonvard to your Lordship herewith copies of a correspon¬ 
dence which has taken place between Sir Eldon Gorst, Financial Adviser to the Egyptian 
Governmenf, and Mr. Price, Chairman, of the Nile Valley Company, in regard to the 
formation by that Company of subsidiary Companies. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER 


Inclosure 1 in No. 8. 

Mr. R. Pi ice to Sir E. Gorst. 

Dear Sir Eldon Gorst, Savoy Hotel, Cairo, April 3, 1903. 

AS.the result of my interviews with Lord Cromer and yourdelf, 1 now understand 
your-policy regarding the formation of prospecting Companies. 

.As I have explained to you, my Company had no intention either of contravening 
the terms of the Concession or opposing the policy of your Government. 

1 am willing, however, to formally undertake, on behalf of my Company, that in 
future no subsidiary Company, whether public or private, shall ho formed to operate on 
any part ol our Concession without our first submitting to you, for your approval, the 
lull scheme ot the proposed Company. 

1 ask y ou, therefore, to accept this assurance for the future and my explanation of 
vihat is past. 

With regard to the proposed reconstruction of the Company, entailing assignment 
ot the Concession—to which jour consent is necessary—I undertake to ask the share- 
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holders to agree to a modification of our former proposal, so that the financial scheme 
will be as follows:— 

£ 

Capital .. .. .. .. .. .. 250,000 

In 1Z. shares. - 

Purchase consideration to the present Company, fully paid up, not exceeding . 104,750 

To be subscribed bv Mr. J. H. Robinson, at 00s. eneh .. .. .. 32,250 

To be reserved for future issue, valued at not less than 2 1. .. .. 14,000 

To be offered for .subscription by the present Company or its shareholders 

and directors, at par .. ,. .. .. .. .. 39,000 

Total .. .. .. .. .. .. 250,000 

This scheme,-in effect, provides for four now shares being given to each ordinary 
shareholder in the present Company for every share held by him, with the right to 
subscribe at par for one additional share, and at the same time commute the rights of 
the deferred shareholders. 

The cash working capital of the new Company (including the reserve shares) will 
amount to about 125,000/., leaving 125,000/. of its nominal capital to represent all its 
property. 

I need only add that, from our interview to-day, I understand that the terms of this 
letter will he acceptable to your Government, and that its consent to the necessary 
assignment will consequently be given. 

I will read this letter and your reply to the shareholders of my Company at its next 
meeting. 

I remain, &c. 

(Signed) R. J. PRICE. 


Inclosure 2 in No. 8. 

Sir E. Gorst to Mr. It. Price. 

Dear Sir, April 5, 1903. 

I HAVE carefully considered your letter of the 3rd instant. You explain in that 
letter the intention of your Company in its past action with reference to the subsidiary 
Companies recently formed ; you undertake, on behalf of the Company, that in the 
future no subsidiary Company, whether public or private, shall be formed to operate on 
any part of its Concession without your first submitting to the Government for its 
approval the full scheme of the proposed Company; and you undertake to ask the 
consent of your shareholders to certain modifications in the reconstruction scheme now 
pending. 

As to the past, I agree that the formation of the subsidiary Companies was probably 
not a technical violation of the letter of the Concession. I am further prepared to 
accept your assurance that the Company was acting under a misapprehension of the 
wishes of the Government. It is nevertheless clear that the formation of these 
subsidiary Companies, and the dealings which have taken place in their shares, have had 
the practical effect of nullifying the intentions of the Government, viz., that the licences 
granted by the Government were not to bo used for obtaining money from the public 
while work was still in the prospecting stage—at any rate, until, in the opinion of the 
Government, further development justified such a course. 

Under these circumstances the Government had seriously to consider whether it 
could listen to the further proposals which you have put forward. 

You have, however, urged that the refusal of the Government to do so would cause 
pecuniary loss to a considerable body of shareholders who were not responsible for the 
measures to which we have objected. 

In view of that consideration, and of the undertaking which you have given, the 
Government is prepared to agree to the proposed reconstruction upon the modified 
terms set out in your letter, subject to the new Company giving an undertaking to 
the same effect as that which you have already given ; and as soon as that undertaking 
is received the Minister of Finance will formally authorize the transfer. 

As regards the subsidiary Companies already existing, they appear to be legally no 
more than your agents tor carrying out a portion of your prospecting work, and, as such, 
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to have no direct relations with the Government. Should your Company subsequently 
obtain mining leases in respect of any areas pegged out by them, and apply for permission 
to transfer the same to such subsidiary Companies or their nominees, the Government 
cannot recognize in advance any right to such transfers, and will be guided in its decision 
by the principles ordinarily applicable. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) ELDON GORST. 


No. 9. 

Dr. Zimmermann to Foreign Office.—(Received June 3.) 

St. Joseph's African Missionary College, Cork, 

Sir, June 1, 1903. 

IN compliance with your request at the interview which you were good enough 
to accord to the Very Rev. Dean Lynch, of Manchester, and to me on the 20th May, 

I beg to make the following statement in reference to the African Mission Society and 
the Missions of that Society in the Egyptian Delta :— 

The Society of African Missions is a Roman Catholic order of missionary priests 
who devote themselves exclusively to Africa. The central house of the Society is at 
Lyons, Erance, and the two fields of its labour arc Lower Egypt and West Africa. 

Dahomey and the Ivory Coast excepted, the missions of this Society are all either 
in British African territory or British African Protectorate. 

The Society possesses a college in Cork for the purpose of supplying its missions 
in Africa with English-speaking priests. I am now, and have been for nearly twenty 
years, President of this college. 

My reason for submitting to you the information and the suggestions which 
follow concerning our Egyptian missions is this : that I believe it to be of the utmost 
importance, both to the work with which I am connected as well as to the British 
Protectorate in Egypt, that you should be in possession of this information. 

That I am in a position to supply it accurately and impartially you will infer 
from the facts that I am neither a Ercnch nor a British subject, and that I am now, 
and have been for twenty-eight years, a member of the African Mission Society. 

The missions of our Society in the Delta are mainly worked by Ercnch mission¬ 
aries and Erench sisters, governed by a Ercnch priest with episcopal jurisdiction and, 
to great extent, controlled by the Erench Diplomatic Representatives in Cairo. These 
missions have been and are a constantly increasing Propaganda of Erench influence in 
Egypt. 

The Roman Propaganda is now being solicited by the Ercnch governing body of 
our Society to form these missions into a Vicariate Apostolic (a missionary bishopric) 
with a bishop at their head. 

I believe that the appointment of a Ercnch subject to the proposed bishopric 
would not serve the interests of the work of our Society in Egypt. 

I also believe that it would not serve the interests of the British Protectorate in 
Egypt. 

I believe that it would cause the missions in question to be regarded and treated 
by the British Protectorate as the Propaganda of a rival Power and as a most 
unwelcome institution in the country, and that it would, sooner or later, lead to 
friction and unpleasant relations, similar to those of Uganda, between that Erench 
bishopric and the British Protectorate. The Erench prelate would invoke the aid of 
the Erench Representatives, and unpleasant complications might arise. 

To prevent such a disastrous contingency, I would endeavour to secure by 
anticipation the same remedial measures for the situation as those adopted with such 
signal success in Uganda—the appointment of a British, instead of a Erench, subiect 
as bishop. 

The creation of this new bishopric and the appointment of the new bishop lie 
with the Roman Propaganda, where, I feel confident, that even a semi-official 
suggestion on the matter from the British Eoreign Office would be gratefully received 
and promptly acted upon. 

The Roman Propaganda would bo loth to appoint any subject not a member of 
the African Mission Society, because that Society, having created the missions in the 
course of the past twenty years, undoubtedly deserves to retain the government of 
them. But if the Roman Propaganda were authoritatively informed that the situation 


in Egypt demanded the appointment of a British subject, and that a British subject 
eminently qualified for the office could be selected from among the members of the 
African Mission Society itself, his appointment would certainly follow. 

It is the office of the Erench. governing body of our Society to supply the Roman 
Propaganda with the information nccessai*y for its guidance in this important matter; 
but that governing body, anxious as it naturally is to retain a preponderance of 
Erench domination in the Society, w T ill certainly not supply the Propaganda with any 
information likely to prevent the appointment of a Erench subject. 

Hence the necessity for endeavouring to send this information through another 
and a more authoritative channel. 

The two interests involved in the creation of this new bishopric are those of the 
African Mission Society and those of the British Government. If the one fails to 
supply the necessary information in a matter affecting the interests of both, it only 
remains for the other to do so. 

In order to render these general statements clear, let me be permitted to supple¬ 
ment and to explain them with the following details :— 

All the influence and all the prestige which Erance still possesses in many 
countries in the East she owes to the Catholic missionaries. They have been, and arc 
still, her most powerful Propaganda throughout the breadth and length of the Orient— 
teaching her language and her civilization through their schools and churches, and 
making her name known and loved in all the principal centres of population. The 
Erench Government recognizes their immense services by large subventions to some 
of their principal missions, such as the Jesuit University at Beyrouth, and by granting 
free passes on the Mediterranean to all missionaries and sisters travelling between 
Erance and the Orient. The Egyptian missions of the Society to which I belong form 
an important section of this Erench Propaganda. We have founded them in the 
course of the past twenty years at Cairo (Choubra Avenue), Zeitoun, Mohalla-cl-kebir, 
Ziftch, Tautali, Zagazig, and Samanud. As wo are gradually extending and develop¬ 
ing our work, the next ten years will probably see as many more stations added. 
Each mission consists of a church or chapel—in some cases two—male schools, convent 
female schools, and a dispensary for the sick and suffering poor. There is also a college 
for secondary education at Tantah and an ecclesiastical seminary at Cairo. The 
college and schools are attended not merely by the Christian youth, but also—and 
usually in far larger numbers—by the Mahommeclan youth; this will be understood from 
the fact that we make no cUoris to proselytize the Mahommedans. x\.t one of the missions 
the attendance reaches 700. In the dispensaries there is an average daily treatment 
of 1,500 sick and suffering poor. Although the missions have been established so far 
only in the principal centres, the ministrations of the missionaries and sisters, whoso 
number roaches 120, and who are all actively and constantly employed, extend over 
the entire of the Delta, that portion having been assigned to them by the central 
authority of the Catholic Church at Rome. 

The importance of the work may not be correctly judged from the number of 
churches, schools, and dispensaries which it actually possesses, but rather from its 
growing power and from the influence which its constantly increasing number of insti¬ 
tutions and missionaries exorcise, and will exercise, throughout the whole of the Nile 
Delta. If it should become a Erench bishopric, then its mission will continue to be 
supplied with priests and sisters from the central houses of the Society at Lyons. If it 
should become a British bishopric, it will mainly be supplied with missionaries from the 
British branch of the Society at Cork. 

While the work of civilization done by our Society in the Delta remains almost 
entirely a Erench -work, the British Protectorate in Egypt is every day accentuating 
its prescnco moro and more. There is thus produced an evolution in which the 
influence and the prestige of France have long sinco yielded place to the influence 
and the prestige of Great Britain. In every branch of the administration English is 
now one of the principal languages used, and in every function of the political, social, 
and commercial life of the country the strong hand of England is felt, guiding and 
protecting the best interests of Egypt and creating a sense of security and prosperity 
long unknown in the Nile Valley. English, and not Erench, is now the principal 
European language which is sought to be acquired by the native youth, and it has, in 
consequence, become the principal European language taught in every educational 
institution of any importance which is not under Erench control. 

It is ovident to every one acquainted with tlio situation that this Anglicizing 
movement in the Nile Valley is destined to go on increasing; and it is also evident to 
me that the Ercnch missionary work of our Society does not progress in harmony ufith. 
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that movement. That work would become still less in. harmony with its surroundings 
under a Trench bishop, with its increasing power and prestige.. It would continue to 
become more and more Trench, while the general trend of civilization and progress in 
Egypt would continue to become more and more British. 

Its French bishop, full of Trench tendencies and Trench sympathies, and ever 
dominated by the Trench Diplomatic Representatives in Cairo, would not, and could not, 
keep his missions otherwise than out of all harmony with the political situation and 
with the Anglicizing evolution which Egypt would continue to undergo. Under his 
management the increasing number of the Latin missionaries in the Delta would be 
almost entirely Trench; the language, the nationality, and the political leanings of 
the increasing number of missionary communities in his bishopric would continue to 
be Trench; the language of the schools and churches would be Trench, and the 
influence which the missions and the missionaries would exercise around them would 
be Trench. Such a bishopric would be justly regarded and treated by the British 
Protectorate and by British sympathizers as a most unwelcome and most intolerable 
institution in the country—as the Representative and the Propaganda of a rival Power. 
The missions would be regarded as French schools, and the missionaries as Trench 
political agents; and unpleasant relations would inevitably follow. The Trench 
bishop of the Delta, even though he might feel disposed to order the management of 
his missions in conformity with the political situation, could not do so. Being a 
Trench subject, he would find himself governed in all things by the Trench Diplomatic 
Representatives in Cairo. The increase of British influence in the country would 
stimulate those Representatives to hold the Trench Catholic missions fast to tlieir 
traditions as a Trench Propaganda, and to make of them the last remaining garrisons 
and strongholds of Trench influence in the Nile Valley. Moreover, the Society of 
African Missions being one of the few Trench congregations authorized by the Trench 
Government, that Government and its Representatives would feel perfectly justified in. 
compelling the Trench bishop of the Delta to pay the price of the authorization by 
requiring that his missions do the work of Trance. 

Over a British subject as bishop, no Trench Representative would have any such 
control. That British subject would, as much as possible, draw bis supply of priests 
from the British branch of the Society at Cork, rather than from the central house of 
the Society at Lyons. His missionary communities throughout the Delta would 
.gradually come to he of the same nationality as himself-—British instead of Trench— 
the principal language taught and spoken in his colleges, schools, and churches would 
gradually change from Trench to English; and his entire diocese would soon he 
working in harmony and in sympathy with the civil Power. 

I would therefore respectfully suggest that the British Toreign Office make a 
semi-official representation to the Propaganda, intimating: 

(a.) That in the event of the creation of a Latin Vicariate Apostolic (missionary 
bishopric) in the Egyptian Delta, the political situation would render the appointment 
of a British subject extremely desirable, in order to ensure harmonious relations with 
the civil Power. 

(6.) That the creation of this bishopric, and the appointment of a British subject 
as bishop, would improve the present relations. 

(c.) That a competent British subject might be selected from among tlie members 
of the African Mission Society itself, thus permitting the government of the 
missions to remain with the Society which has created them. 

(The Propaganda is probably unaware that this Trench Society contains British 
subjects from which to choose, and, ignorant of that fact, it may bo loth to appoint 
a stranger, and thus deprive the African Mission Society oC the government of tlieir 
own missions.) 

(d.) That such a competent subject could be found in the person ol‘ the Very 
Rev. Dauiel Joseph O’Sullivan, for eleven years Missionary Apostolic of the Egyptian 
Delta, and now attached to the Central Seminary of the Society at Lyons, Trance 
(150, Cours Gambetta, Lyons). 

This excellent priest is one of the most capable and distinguished members of the 
African Mission Society, lias acquired missionary experience not only in Egypt but in 
England, Australia, and America, to Avhieli countries lie has been at various times 
deputed as the representative of bis Society. He is woll and favourably known to 
the Catholic bishops of England, to whom, I have no doubt, liis appointment would bo 
most acceptable. 
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The Superior-General of our Society, in a letter addressed to me two weeks ago, 
says: “If the situation in Egypt demands a British bishop, I will willingly cause 
Father O’Sullivan to bo appointed.” But the Very Rev. Superior-General, while 
admitting the worthiness of the Very Rev. Daniel O’Sullivan, will never admit the 
necessity for the appointment of a British bishop in Egypt. As a proof of the Very 
Rev. Eather O’Sullivan’s thorough grasp of the situation in Egypt and of liis hearty 
sympathy with the Anglicizing evolution which that country is undergoing, may I beg 
you to look through the review of the letter on the subject which stands above bis 
name in the newspaper which I take the liberty of sending you ? 

I have just received a communication from Rome intimating that the considera* 
tion of the proposed Latin bishopric in the Delta has been deferred—but only for 
some little time. Should you be good enough to take steps in this matter, I shall be 
glad to inform you when the consideration of it is resumed in Romo, as that moment 
would, perhaps, be more favourable than the present for making to the Propaganda 
the representations which I suggest. w 

If, however, you should decide on making any representations before that time, 
I should feel exceedingly grateful if you would communicate with me, in order that 
1 may be enabled to supply the Propaganda at the proper time with all information 
necessary concerning the candidate named. 

May I also beg that, if possible, my name may remain confidential P 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) JOS. ZIMMERMANN, President , 

African Missionary College. 


Inclosure in No. 9. 

Extract from the “ Weekly Register” of April 12, 1901. 

A VERY interesting letter from Eatlier D. J. O’Sullivan, of the Society for 
African Missions, to Father Joseph Zimmermann, Superior of the African Mission 
College, Cork, has recently appeared in the “ Cork Examiner.” It is dated Cairo, 
3rd March, and describes “the fierce rays of the midwinter African sun beating 
down” in a way that many here will be inclined to envy. The passages which 
contrast Trench and English influence in Egypt arc especially interesting :— 

“ I was agreeably surprised to hear English spoken everywhere—on board the 
steamer, by the army of porters, guides, and hotel agents who came to tender their 
services—at the custom-house, and here on the train. I first addressed the Govern¬ 
ment officials of these two latter departments in French, as I used to in years gone 
by; but I found that, while very few of them understood that language, they all 
understood and spoke English. This was only one of the many instances which I 
noticed then and later on indicative of England’s tightening grasp of E^ypt. The 
Trench themselves admit that Trench influence has seen its ' beaux jours ’ in this 
country, and that the English Protectorate is every day accentuating itself more and 
more. The Egyptians themselves have long since recognized the fact. They know 
and feel that tlie English are here to stay, and they trim their sails accordingly. A 
training of 2,500 years, during which they have been governed successively by eight 
foreign Powers, has accustomed them to accustom themselves to foreign rule as soon 
as they feel its hold upon them. Such being the case, it is simply folly for the 
Trench element hero to mako childish appeals to Egyptian national sentiment.” 

“ In the Government schools and colleges, and in all other schools and colleges, 
English is now the principal language taught. It is easy to understand how this is 
so. The English Protectorate, directly or indirectly, bolds in its hands thousands of 
Government appointments in every department of the public service. In its own 
interests that Protectorate will make a knowledge of English a desirable qualification 
for every such appointment. The principal office-holders at the heads of all those 
departments are nearly all Englishmen—or, at least, English subjects. Another 
agency in the pro-English evolution of Egypt is this : —At tho present moment, and 
for the past five months, tho Nile Valley has been swarming with tourists, nearly all 
.of whom are Americans, Irish, or British. This annual invasion of English-speaking 
foreigners causes hundreds of thousands of pounds to bo spent in Cairo, Alexandria, 
and elsewhere, and creates employment for hundreds of thousands of guides, porters, 
[ 1008 ] Y 
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hotel men, shopmen, &c., who must all lmow English. These and a host of similar I 

causes are constantly at work to produce—and are producing to a certain extent—the If 

Anglicization of this country. As I have already said, those who like the movement 1 

least are forced to admit that it is in progress. Among others, Eather Larroclie, of 1 

Tantah, Eather Dnret’s Vice-Prefect—a man of twenty years’ experience on the 
Mission here—assured me sorrowfully that Erench influence was a thing of the past. £1 

The Jesuit Eathers in Cairo have supplemented their teaching hy five English- V 

speaking priests of their Order.” 1 


No. 10. 

The Earl of Cromer to the Marquess of Lansclowne,—(Received June 6.) 

(No. 05.) 

My Lord, Cairo, May 24, 1003. 

THE current quinquennial period of I he Mixed Tribunals expires on the 
31st January, 1903. In anticipation of its expiry the Egyptian Government is 
anxious that a Commission should be assembled in the couise of next autumn with a 
view to examining certain proposed changes in the law and procedure of the Courts. 

The nature of those changes is set forth in the inclosed Circular and its Annexes. 
It is, perhaps, unnecessary that (at all events, at the present stage of the proceedings) 
I should discuss them in detail. 

As on former occasions, the Commission will, I presume, consist of the Diplo¬ 
matic Ilepreseutatives of the various Powers, together with tlicir Legal Advisers. 
Mr. Mcll wraith, the Judicial Adviser .of the Egyptian Government, was, on a previous 
occasion, attached to me. 

With your Lordship’s permission, I would propose to adopt a similar course in 
respect to the Commission which is about to sit. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMEJR. 


Inclosure in No. 10. 

Boutros Pasha to the Earl of Cromer. 

(Circulaire.) 

M, le Ministre, Caire, la 20 Mai, 1903. 

LA derniere prorogation des pouvoirs des Tribunaux Mixtes venaut a expiration 
le 31 Janvier, 1905, lc Gouverncment do Son Altcssc lc Khbdivo, tout cn dcsirant 
assurer le maintien de ces Tribunaux pour unc nouvelle pbriodc dc cinq ans, croit 
devoir soumettre, dhs maintenant, a 1’approbation des Puissances qui ont adhbrb it 
la rbforme divers projets dont l’cxpcricnce lui a dcmontvc la nbccssitb, ct qui modificnt 
ou completont, sur certains points, la legislation mixte. 

Ces ameliorations portcraient sur les points suivants :— 

1. Modifications an liegloment d’Organisation Judiciairo. 

2. Modifications au Code de Procedure Civile et Commerciale. 

3. Modifications au Code Penal. 

4. Legislation sur les marclibs a terme. 

5. Legislation Concibre. 

1 .—Reg lenient iV Organisation Judiciaire. 

Annexe (A). 

Par un des Decrets du 20 Mars, 1900, les mots, “en ce qui concerne les inculpes 
dtrangers/’-ilans 1'intitule du Titre II du llbglement d’Organisation Judiciaire, ont etc 
supprinibs, et, on consbquence, les Articles 2 et 3 ont dii etre modifies. 

Mais on a omis de prevoir le cas ou un indigene, accusb d’un crime, et traduit 
devant la Cour d’Assises, et celui ou des poursuifces pour le memo crime ou le memo 
dblit, ou pour des crimes ou dblits connoxes, soul dirigbes simultanement contre des 
btrangers et des indigenes. 


En vue de ces deux hypotheses, le Gouvernement do Son Altcsse le Kbb live 
propose de donner aux Articles 3 ct f du Titre II la rbdaction suivanto :— 

“ Article 3. Le Tribunal Corrcctionnel sera compose do trois Juges, dont un 
indigene et deux btrangers, et do qualre Assesseurs btrangers si l’inculpb est biranger. 

“ Si l’inculpb est indigbno, ou si des poursuites sont dirigbes contre des btrangers 
ct des indigenes, la moitib des Assesseurs sera indigene. 

“ Article 4. La Cour d’Assises sera composbe de trois Conseillers, dont un indigbne 
et deux btrangers. 

“ Les douze jures soront btrangers si Pinculpb est un etrangcr. Si rincnlpb est 
indigbno, ou si les poursuites sont. dirigbes contre des btrangers et des indigenes, la 
moitib des jurbs seia indigbne. 

“La moitib des Assesseurs et des jurbs sera de la nationalitb de l’inculpb etrangcr 
s’il le demftnde. Dans le cas on la listo des jurbs ou des Assesseurs do la nationalitb 
de l’accusc serait insuffisante, il dcsignera la nationalitb a laquelle ils devront apjiar- 
tenir pour completer le nombre voulu.” 

De memo qu’on a supprimb les mots, “ en ce qui concerne les inculpbs btrangers,” 
dans l’intitulb du Titre II, il y a lieu de supprimor bgalement, dans l’intituib du 
Chapilre II du dit Titre, la phrase, “ dans le jugement des contraventions, des crimes, 
et des dblits a la charge des btrangers.” 

En etfet, ce chapitre contient plusieurs dispositions applicables aussi bien aux 
poursuites contie les indigenes qu’ii celles contre les btrangers. Quant aux autres 
dispositions, la tencur nicme de lour toxtc demontre qu’idles uc sont applicables qu’aux 
btrangers. 

Parmi les modifications introduiles dans la legislation en 1900 sc trouve une 
disposition (Article 0, Titre IT, du lteglement d’Organisation Judiciaire) permeitant 
aux Tribunaux Mixtes de connaitre des dblits dc banqueroutc, simple ou frauduleuse, 
rbvblbs au coins des operations des faillitcs mixtes pendantes devant eux. Mais, par 
un paragraphe ajoutb a l’Articlo 27, Titre 1, du Pbglcmont d’Organisation Judiciaire, 
il a btb dispose quo— 

“ Dans tous les cas prbvns par le Chapitre IX du Code Pbual, si les poursuites 
sont dirigbes contre un btranger, les fonctions du Ministbre Public devront etre 
remplios par un membre du Parquet do nationalitb btrangerc. 

“ A dbfaut d’un membre du Parquet etrangcr, la Cour dbleguera un Conseillcr oil 
un Juge etrangcr pour remplir les fonctions.” 

Cette disposition a pour offet d’imposer au Procureur-Gbnbral, qui est le soul 
membre btranger du Parquet, un surcroit de travail tel qu’il lui est difficile d’aceom- 
plir ses autres fonctions qui sont si imporlantes. D’autre part, l’expbdiont dc le faire 
remplacer par un Juge dblegub, notaniment pour les poursuites pendantes pres de 3 
Tribunaux do Mansourali et du Cairo, n’est pas sans prbsentor les plus graves ineon- 
venients. Les dilfieultbs so font le plus vivement sentir pendant les vaeances j udi- 
eiaircs et devioudraient insurmontables en cas d’augmentation, d’ailleurs naturelle, du 
nombre des poursuites pour banqueroutc contre les btrangers. 

Cot btat impose au Gouverncment de ISon Altcssc le Khedive le devoir de proposer 
une modification au nouveau paragraphe de PArticle 27, Titre I, du lteglement 
il'Organisation Judiciaire, eoncue dans les tonnes suivants:— 

“ Article 27. Dans les cas prbvns par le Chapitre IX du Code Penal, les pour¬ 
suites contre un btranger devront 6trc prbalablcmcnt autorisees par un membre du 
Parquet de nationalitb btrangerc ou par un Magistral btranger ii ce Deldgue par la. 
Cour.” 

La modification propose conserve dans son essence la garantie octroydo aux 
btrangers prbvonus de banqueroutc par le Dbcret du 20 Mars, 1900, tout en la 
oouoiliam, avec les intbrets du service. En offet, ce qui importe h la sauvegarde des 
intbrets des Europbens est d’etre assures qu’ils no pourront etre traduits a la legbre 
devant la juridiction repressive. L’instruction une fois requise, le Ministbre Public n’a. 
]>lus dan3 la procedure mixte qu’un i dle elVaeb : les prbvonus trouvent dans le Juge 
d instruetion qui doit 6tro un btrangor, ainsi que dans la composition de la Chnmbre 
du Conseil et du Tribunal Corrcctionnel, avec une majovitb btraugbro, des Assesseurs 
de lour nationalitb et la prbsidenco confibe ii un btranger, des gavanties bien autre- 
ment importantes quo la presence d’un accusatcur btranger sur le siege du Ministbro 
Public. 
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II .—Code de Procedure Civile et Commerciale. 

Annexe (B). 

Le Ddcret du 26 Mars, 1900, sur la justice sommaire ddf5re aux Tribunaux de 
Premiere Instance la connaissance dcs appcls interjetes contre les Jugements des 
Tribunaux de Justice sommairc cn toutes matures autres quc les actions possessoires 
et en reintegrande et les actions locatives de biens Wakfs, tandis qu’antdrieurement 
tous les appels devaient etre portys devant la Cour. II est, partant, a craindro qu’il 
ne s’etablisse dans les matures de justice sommaire autant de jurisprudences qu’il y a 
de Tribunaux de Premiere Instance, sur lesquelles no pourrait s’cxcrcer l’action 
regulatrice de la Cour d’Appel. 

Lc Gouvernement de Son Altesse estime qu’il convient de parer a cc grave 
inconvenient en introduisant dans le Code de Procedure Civile et Commercial des 
dispositions analogues it celles qui existent deja en matibre penalo dans les Articles 
153 et 176 du Code ^Instruction Criminelle. Le resultat vise scrait atteint par 
l’addition a PArticle 32 du Code de Procedure Civile et Commerciale d’un paragrapbe 
aiusi con^u: 

“Toutes les parties pourront, dans la quinzaine qui suivra sa signification, se 
pourvoir devant la Cour contrc le Jugement definitif qui aura statue sur l’appel, mais 
uniquement dans le cas ou il y aurait ou violation, mauvaise interpretation, on fausse 
application de la Loi. 

“ Si la Cour admet le pourvoi, elle fera l’application de la Loi. 

“ Le pourvoi ne sera pas suspensif do l’exdcution.” 

L’unite de la jurisprudence est cliosc si desirable pour la bonne adminis¬ 
tration de la justice qu’il semble necessairc de faire un pas de plus dans cetto 
direction. 

L’experience de vingt-six annees de fonctionncment des Tribunaux Mixtes a 
permis de constater que parfois les deux Cliambres de la Cour ont resolu des questions 
de droit tr5s importantes dans un sens contraire ; parfois aussi la memo Cliaiubre n’a 
pas adopte une jurisprudence constante. 

Afin de mettre un terme a cctte incertitude de la jurisprudence, qui jette un 
trouble dans les transactions quotidiennes et encourage les proc6s, le Gouvernement 
de son Altesse pense que le remade le plus simple et le plus pratique consisterait 
ii conferer au Procureur-General le droit de demander il la Cour olle-mdme do 
mettre fin aux oscillations de la jurisprudence par une deliberation de l’Assemblde 
Generate sur le point controversy. J1 suffirait a cette fin d’ajoutcr un paragrapbe, 
coueu comme suit, ii 1’Article 416 du Codo de Procedure Civile et Commerciale: 

“Article 416 .... 

“ Le Procureur-Gdndral pourra soumettre ii la Cour les arrets ayant decidd en sens 
contraire une memo question de droit, en la requerant do fixer sa jurisprudence sur le 
point controversy 

“ Sur les dites requisitions la Cour ddliberera en Assembldo Generale. 

“ La ddliberation de l’Asscmblde Gendrale servira de rdgle pour l’avenir sans 
modifier les effets des arrets passes en dtat de chose jugee.” 


III. —Code Penal. 

Annexe (C). 

D’aprds l’Articlo 20 du Code Pdual Mixte, la durdc des peines temporaircs 
commence, pour ceux qui sont en dtat do detention preventive, du jour oil la con- 
damnation est devenuc irrdvocablc, sauf dans certains cas ou elle commence a partir de 
la sentence attaqude. 

II rdsulto de ce texte que la detention preventive n’est pas iiuputde sur la durde 
des peines emportant privation de la libertd. 

Cette imputation do la durde de la ddtention prdventive, prdvue par diverses 
legislations, paraissant equitable, le Gouvernoment de Son Altesse le Kliddivo propose 
de modifier en co sens la legislation et do donner a 1’Article 20 du Code Pdnal la 
redaction suivante:-— 

“ La durde des peines restrictivcs de la libertd compto du jour oil le condanme 
est detenu en vertu de la condamnation devenue exdcutoire, sauf deduction de la 
ddtention prdventive.” 
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IY. —Legislation sur les Marche's a Terme. 

Annexe (I)). 

La question de la validite des march ds il terme, qui se resolvent d’ordinaire dans 
le rdglement de differences, a donnd lieu rdeemment a des divergences dans les 
ddcisions de la Cour d’Appel Mixte, qui ont provoque une Pdtition du Commerce et de 
la Banque d’Alexandrie. 

Il importe en effet de mettre fin le plus t6t possible a la situation erdde par ces 
divergences de ddcisions. Le meilleur moyen d’arriver a ce resultat est de rdgler le 
sort des dits marchds a terme par une disposition legislative. Le texte que le Gouvernc- 
ment de Son Altesse croit devoir soumettre aux Puissances s’inspirc directement de la 
Loi Eraneaise du 28 Mars, 1885. Comme elle, il consacre le prineipe do la validite des 
marches a terme, alors meme quc ces marches se resoudraient par le paiement d’une 
simple difference. 

“ Tous marchds ii terme sur etfets publics ou autres, tous marches a livrer 
sur denrees et marchandises, sont reconnus valables, alors meme que, dans l’inten- 
tion des Parties Contractantes, ils devraient se resoudre par le paiement d’une simple 
diffdrence.” 


Y .—Legislation Fonciere. 

Annexes (E) et (P). 

Deja, lors de la rdunion de la Commission Internationale de 1880, tenu au Cairo, 
le Gouvernement Egyptien proposa de modifier l’organisation des bureaux de tran¬ 
scription et d’inscription des notes portant sur des droits reels immobiliers. Il attirait 
l’attention de la Commission sur le detail t du svstdme en vigueur, consistant en ce 
que les notes de cctte nature pouvaient etre rendus publics dans deux categories 
de bureaux, savoir: les grelfes des Tribunaux Mixtes et les Mchkemehs. Depuis 
l’institution des Tribunaux Indigenes, certains actes peuvent egalement etre transcrits 
aux greffes des dits Tribunaux. Cette plurality de bureaux oblige celui qui vent 
connaitre la situation juridique d’un immeuble de se procurer des certificats de 
plusieurs services distincts. 

En outre, les bureaux de transcription et d’inscription attaches aux greffes mixtes 
ne sont qu’au nombre de trois pour toute l’Egypte. Cette centralisation au Cairo, a 
Alexandrie, a Mansourah impose aux interesses dcs deplacements et des frais conside¬ 
rables, surtout pour les habitants de la Haute-Egypte, qui doivent faire transcrire ou 
inscrire leurs notes au Cairo. 

Les transactions immobili6rcs devenant de plus en plus frequentes par suite de 
l’augmcntation de la prosperity du pays et du morcellemcnt de la propriety fonciere, 
les inconvenients sus-euonces se font sentir de jour eu jour davantage. 

Afin de porter remede a cette situation, le Gouvernement de Son Altesse lo 
Khedive a elaborc le projet de Decret ci-annex4, sub (E), temlont a creer des bureaux 
dans chaque gouvernorat ou Moudirieh, auxquels seraient exclusivement transcrits ou 
inscrits tous les actes souinis a la publicity en mat id re immobiliere, avec effet vis-a-vis 
des etrangers aussi bien quo des indigenes. 

Un bureau central, dont les attributions sont specifiecs dans le projet, sera cr55 
au Cairo. Le Chef de ce bureau central est le Chef du service des transcriptions et 
inscriptions ; il serait nornmo par Son Altesse le Khedive, sur avis confonne de la Cour 
d’Appel Mixte eu assemblee generale. 

Le projet organise en meme temps l’iustitution du notariat, en confiant les fonctions 
de notaire aux censor vateurs, aux conservateurs-adjoints, et, au besoin, a des fonction- 
naires speeialenient nommes ou designes. 

Un lleglement devra etre public pour assurer la marchc du service nouveau. Les 
dispositions a adopter, presentant un earactere technique, pourraient utilemeirt etre 
elaborees par une Commission composee de Delegues de la Cour Mixte et de Dyieguds 
du Mints tore de la Justice. 

A c6t5 de cette reforme, qui s’impose comme urgente, il en est une autre, d’une 
importance tout au moins aussi grande, qu’il serait desirable de voir realiser, savoir : 
l’abanilon du syst5me des “ transcriptions et inscriptions ” actuellement en vigueur, et 
l’adoption de celui des “ livres fonciers.” 
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D’apr&s ce dernier systfeme, les constitutions et transmissions de droits reels immo- 
biliers ne sont inscrites qu’apr^s verification, et a ces inscriptions est attach6e nne 
force probante. Les mutations par deces sont rendues publiques comme les actes entre 
vifs. Enfin, grS.ce a un cadastre constamment tenu a jour, les immeubles sont nette- 
ment individualists. 

Une legislation basee sur ces principes est en vigueur dans divers pays 
d’Europe. E’autres pays out. applique lc systeme a certaines de leurs Colonies ou 
pays de Protectorat. En presence dcs excel lent s resultats qu’il a donnes dans des 
contrees de civilisations differentes (Allemagnc, Autricbe-Hongrie, Australie, Tunisie, 
Straits Settlements, Congo, Madagascar), on constate une tendance generalc a l'adop- 
tion du systeme des livres landers. C’est ainsi que le Gouvernement Erancais a reuni 
une Commission, composee de juristes, d’ingenicurs, et de bants fonctionnaires, pour 
ttudier les reformes a apporter au regime foncier de la Erance. Cette Commission, 
apres de longues etudes, s’est prononcec en favour de livres fonciers, et a elabore, dans 
ce sens, un projet, qui demontre que ce systeme, d’origine Germanique, n’a rien 
^incompatible avec les principes du droit Latin. 

Le Gouvernement de Son Altesse le Kliedive, desireux d’introduire en Egypte 
une reforme avantageusement realisee dans d’autres pays similaires, comme, par 
excmplc, la Tunisie, a elabore le projet de Decret ci-annexe sub (F). 

Le projet s’inspire essentiellement do celui de la Commission Franpaise sus-enoncee, 
tout en tenant compte des dispositions speciales de la legislation Egypticnne et des 
usages locaux. 

En raison de l’importance de ces projets, le Gouvernement de Son Altesse 
estime qu’il serait necessaire de les fa ire examiner par une Commission Inter¬ 
nationale, qui se reunirait au Caire, et qui serait formeo par les Itcprescntants des 
Puissances, assistts d’un Delegue ayant voix consultative. 

II serait, d’ailleurs, loisiblc a la Commission de confier ii une Sous-Commission 
le soin d'etudier les projets devant ctre soumis a ses deliberations. 

Afin que la Commission dispose de tout temps necessaire pour terminer ses 
travaux avant l’expiration de la periode quinquennale, il parait necessaire qu’elle 
se reunisse au commencement du mois de Dcccmbre procliaiu. 

Je vous serai done fcconuaissaut, M. le Miuistre, de vouloir bien demander au 
Gouvernement de Sa Majeste Britannique les pouvoirs necessaires pour prendre part 
aux travaux de cette Commission a la date ci-dessus meutionnee. 

Yeuillez, &c. 

(Signe) BOUTROS GIIALI. 


Annexe (A). 

NOUS, Khedive d’Egyptc, ^ 

Vu le Reglement d’Organisatiou Judiciaire pour les proces mixtes eu Egypte ; 

Yules Docrots du 20 Mars, 1900, modifiunt divers Articles de ce Reglement; 

Apres accord intervenu entre notro Gouvoruemont et les Puissances qui out adhere a la 
rciformo judiciaire; 

Sur la proposition de notro Miuistre de la Justice et l’avis confonne de notre Oonseil des 
Miuistres, 

Decretons: 

Article l l ' r . L’Articlc 27, Titro I, du Reglement d’Orgauisatiou Judiciaire, est modifie comme 
suit:— 

“Le Procurenr-General aura sous sa direction aupres do la Cour d'Appol H di -> Tribuuaux, des 
substituts en noinbre sulfisant pour lo servico des audiences ct la police judiciaire. 

“ Dans les cas prdvus par lo Chapitre IX du Code Penal, les poursuites centre un etranger 
devront etre prealablement autorisecs par un niembro du parquet de nationality etrangere ou par 
un Magistral etranger it ee Delegate par la Cour.” 

Alt. Les Articles 3 et 4 du Titre II du lteglement d’Organisation Judiciaire pour les proces 
mixtes en Egypte sont modifies comme suit:— 

“Art. 3. Le Tribunal Corrcctionnel sera composee de trois .luges, dont un indigene et doux 
etraugers, et de quatre Assessours etrangers si l’ineulpe est etranger. 

“SiJ’inculpe est indigene, ou si des poursuites sont divigees contre des etrangers et dea 
indigenes, la moitie des Assessours sera indigene.” 

“ Art. 4. La Cour d’Assises sera composee de trois Conseillers, dont un indigene et deux 
etraugers. 

“Les douze jures serout etraugers si l’ineulpe est un etranger. Si l’ineulpe est indigene, ou si 
les poursuites sout dingoes contre des etrangers el d< indigenes, la moitie dcs jures sera 
indigene. 
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“ La moitie des Assesseurs et des jures sera de la nationality de l’inculpd etranger s’il ler 
d.emande. Dans lo cas ou la liste dcs jures on dcs Assesseurs de la nationality de l’inculp6 
serait insuffisanto, il designera la nationality a laqnelle ils devront appartenir pour completer 
le nombre voulu.” 

Art. 3. Les mots “ dans le jugement des contraventions, des crimes, ot des debts a la 
charge des etrangers ” sont supprimes de l’intitule du Chapitre II, Titre II, du Reglement d’Organi¬ 
sation Judiciaire. 

Art. 4. Ces dispositions entreront on vigueur un mois apres la publication, qui en sera faito 
dans les formes prevues par l’Article 35, Titre I, du Reglement d’Organisation Judiciaire. 

Art. 5. Notre Miuistre de la Justice est charge de l’execution du present Decret. 


Annexe (B). 

NOUS, Khedive d’Egypte, 

Vu le Reglement d’Organisation Judiciaire pour les proces mixtes en Egypte; 

Apres accord intervenu entre notro Gouvernemenl et les Puissances qui ont adhere a la. 
reformc judiciaire; 

Sur la proposition de notre Ministrc de la Justice et l’avis conformo de notre Conseil dcs 
Ministres; 

Dycretons: 

Articlo T cr . La disposition suivante est ajoutee a 1’Article 32 du Code de Procedure Civile et 
Commerciale dcs Tribunaux Mixtes:— 

“ Toutes les parties pourront, dans la quinzaine qui suivra sa signification, se pourvoir devant 
la Cour contre le jugement definitif qui aura statue sur l’appol, mais uniquement daus les cas ou il 
y aurait eu violation, mauvaise interpretation, ou fausso application de la Loi. 

“Si la Cour admetle pourvoi cite fera l’application de la Loi. 

“ Le pourvoi no sera pas suspensif de l’execution.” 

Art. 2. La disposition suivante est ajoutee a l’Article 416 du Code de Procedure Civile et 
Commerciale des Tribunaux Mixtes:— 

“ Le Procurcur-General pourra somnettre a la Cour des Arrets ayant decide en sens contraire 
une memo question do droit, eu la requeraut do fixer sa jurisprudence sur le point controversy. 

“ Sur les dites requisitions, la Cour deliberera en assemblee gencrale. 

“ I.a deliberation de l’asscmblee gencrale servira de regie pour l’aveuir, sans modifier les effeta 
des arrets passes en etat. de chose jugee.” 

Art. 3. Ces dispositions entreront en vigueur un mois apres la publication qui en sera faitc. 
dans les formes prevues par l’Artiele 35, Titre I, du Reglement. d’Organisation Judiciaire. 

Art. 4. Notre Miuistre de la Justice est charge do I’execution du present Decret. 


Annexe (C). 

NOUS. Khedive d’Egyptc, 

Yu le Reglement d’Organisation Judiciaire pour les proces mixtes en Egypte; 

Apres accord intervenu entre notro Gouvernement et les Puissances qui ont adhery a la 
reformc judiciaire; 

Sur la proposition do notro Miuistre do la Justice ot l’avis confonne do notro Conseil des 
Ministres, 

Decretons: 

Article 1". L’Artiele 20 du Code Penal mixto est modifie comme suit:— 

“ Art. 20. La duree ties peinos restrictives de la liberte compte du jour ou lo condamne est 
detenu en vertu do la condamnation dovenuo executoire, sauf deduction de la detention preventive.’* 

Art. 2. L’Artiele 48 du Code Penal mixto est abroge. 

Art. 3. Cos dispositions entreront on vigueur un mois apres la publication qui en sera faito. 
duns les formes prevues par l’Article 35, Titre 1, du Reglement d’Organisation Judiciaire. 

Art. 4. Notre Miuistre de la Justice est charge de l’exycntion du present Decret. 











Annexe (D). 

NOUS, Khedive d’Egypte, 

Vu le Reglement d’Organisation Judiciaire pour les proces mixtes en Egypte: 

Vu le Code Civil et le Code de Commerce mixtes; 

Apriss accord intervenu entre notre Gouvernemeut et les Puissances qui opt adhere a la 
reforme judiciaire; _ 

Sur la proposition de notre Ministre de la Justice et l’avis conforms de notre Conseii des 
Ministres, 

Decretons: 

Article l cr . Tons marches a terme sur 'effets publics ou autres, tous marches a livrer sur 
denrees et marcliandises sont reconnus valables, alors memo que dans l’intention des Parties 
Contractantes ils devraient se resoudre par le paiement d’unc simple difference. 

Art. 2. Ces dispositions eutreront en vigueur un mois aprfcs la publication qui on sera faite 
dans les formes prevues par 1’Article 35, Titre I, du Reglement d’Organisation Judiciaire. 

Art. 3. Notre Ministre de la Justice est charge do 1*execution du present Decret. 


Annexe (E). 

NOUS, Khedive d’Egypte, 

Yu le Rhglemont d’Organisation Judiciaire pour les proems mixtes en Egypte; 

Vu I’opportuuite de creer un bureau unique de publicite immobiliere; 

Apres accord interveuu entre notre Gouvernemeut ot les Puissances qui out adhere a la 
Tdforme judiciaire; 

Sur'la proposition de notre Ministre de la Justice et l'avis conforme de notre Conseii des 
Ministres, 

Decretons: 

Chapitre I .—Des Bureaux Rugionaux et du Bureau Central. 

Article l or . 11 est institue un bureau de publicite immobilize dans chaque Moudirieh et dans 
les Gouvornorats du Caire. d’Alexandrio, et du Canal. 

A ce point de vuo, le Gouvernorat de Suez est rattache a celui du Canal, ct le Gouvernorat 
de Damiette a la Moudirieh de Dakahlieh. 

Art. 2. A ces bureaux seront transcrits ou inserits tous les actcs que les lois soumettent a 
transcription ou a inscription, y oompris les constitutions do Wakt, de droit do llekr ou autres 
semi-alienations d’immeublcs, ainsi que tous les actes qui les modilieraient. 

Les transcriptions et inscriptions operces a ces bureaux produiront scales les elfets quo les 
lois uttachent a la publicite on maliero immobiliere. 

Art. 3. Los actcs presentes a la formalitc de la publicite seront realigns ou traduits, soit en 
Arabe, soit on Frauqais, Anglais, ou Italien. La traduction sera certilieo conforme. 

Art. 4. Chaque bureau sera charge exclusivement de la transcription et de l’inscription des 
actes relatifs uux immcublcs situes dans la Moudirieh ou Gouvernorat oh est ctubli le bureau. 

Art. 5. A la tutu du chaque bureau se trouve un conservatour; il est. assistc d’uu consorvcur- 
adjoint, qui le remplace en cas d’absence ou d’empcchemeut. 

Quand les ncccssitcs du service 1’exigent, il pout etre institue plusicurs couservateurs-adjoints, 
dont le nombre sera arrete par le Ministre du la Justice. 

Art. (i. 11 est institue an Cairo un bureau central qui aura pour attributions: 

(1.) La direction et la surveillance de tous les bureaux regionaux; 

(2.) La conservation d’un duplicata ou extrait de tous les actes transcrits ou inserits aux dits 
bureaux. 

Art. 7. Un Directcur-Gihieral place a la tete du bureau central sera nomme par le Khedive, 
sur avis conforme de la Cour d’Appcl Mixto en asseinblee generale. 

Art. 8. La surveillanuu des bureaux est exereeo par des lnspeetcurs, dont lc nombre est arrete 
par le Ministre dc la Justice. 

Art. 9. Les conservateurs, les couservateurs-adjoints, les inspcctcurs et tous los employes soit 
des bureaux rdgionaux, suit du bureau central, sont nommes par arrete du Ministre de la Justice. 


Chapitre II .—Des Actes Notaries. 

Art. 10. Les conservateurs et les couservateurs-adjoints recevront oonourremment sur requisi¬ 
tion des parties quello que soit luur uationulite, toutes Conventions, donations, ou actes queleunques 
a rexeeption des actes relatifs au Statut personnel ot des constitutions, echanges ou semi-alienations 
do biens Wakfs. 

Art. 11. Les conservateurs et couservateurs-adjoints ldgaliseront les signatures et les cachets 
©t donneront date certaino. 
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Art. 12. Les MdhMmeha continueront 4 reoevoir lea actes suivant les rhglea en vigueur. 

Art. 13.' Le Gouverneraent se r6serve le droit de designer ou de nommer les fonctionnaires 
qui, conciu’remment avec les conservateurs, rempliront les fonctions notariales visdes aux Articles 10. 
et lLcbdessus- 


Chapitre III .—Dispositions Ginirales. 

Art. 14. L’organisation prevue au present Decret sera appliquee dans tout le territoire dc 
l’Egypt© 4 l’exception du Gouvernorat d’El-Arish, de la Mamourieh d’El-Kosseir et des Oasis. 

Art. 15. Une Commission arretera un Reglement general relatif notamment: 

Au service des bureaux, 4 la tenue des registres et repertoires, a la transmission des doubles 
des actes au bureau central; 

Au service des actcs notaries, 4 leur redaction, leur conservation et leur transmission au 
bureau competent; 

Aux conditions de nomination et a la discipline des conservateurs, conservateurs-adjoints, 
inspeeteurs et des fonctionnaires auxquels sont conferees les fonctions notariales. 

Elle determinera les dispositions transitoires necessities par l’adoption du nouveau regime, 
1’organisalion de la publicite immobiliere en ce qui concerne le Gouvernorat d’El-Arisch, la 
Mamourieh d’El-IvosBeir et les Oasis, ainsi que les dispositions des Lois, Decrets, et Arretes qui 
doivent etre abroges ou modifies comme contraires aux dispositions du present Decret. 

Le Rhglement ainsi prepare sera rendu exieutoire par Decret du Khedive. 

Art. 13. La Commission prevue a 1’Article precedent sera composite du Vice-President de la 
Cour d’Appcl Mixte, President, et de quatre membres, dont deux designis par la elite Cour et deux 
par le Ministre de la Justice. 

Art. 17. Le present Decret entrera en vigueur un mois apris la publication qui en Bera faite 
dans les formes prevues par l’Article 35, Titre I, du Reglement d’Organisation Judiciaire. 

Art. 18. Notre Ministre de la Justice est charge do 1’exicution du present Decret. 


Annexe (E). 

NOUS, Khedive d’Egypte, 

Vu le Rhglemcnt d’Organisation Judiciaire pour les proces mixtes en Egypte ; 

Vu 1’opportunito d’adopteren Egypte le syRteme des livres fonoiers; 

Apres accord interveuu entre notre Gouvernement et les Puissances qui out adhere ii la. 
reforme judiciaire; 

Sur la proposition de notre Ministre do la Justice et l’avis conforme de notre Conseii des 
Ministres, 

Ddcr^tons: 

TlTRE I. —Du Premier Etablissement des Livres Fanciers. 

Article l cr . Il sera procede a l’etablissoment des livres fonciers dans les Moudiriehs et 
Gouvornorats qui seront designes par arrete du Ministre de la Justice pris d’aocord avec le 
Ministre des Finances ct le Ministre 1 des Travaux Publics. 

Art. 2. Cut arrete ou un arrete subsequent determinera les villos ou villages dont le territoire 
sera en tout ou en partie immatricule. Il fix ora la date ii partir de laquelle commenceront les 
operations. 

Par avis public 4 “ rOfficiel,” il sera fait oolleolivemeut sommation aux interesses d’avoir 4 
faire parvenir au eonsorvateur des livres fonciers de la circouseription, une declaration de lours 
droits suivant une formulo a ce destinee, dans lo delai do six mois 4 partir de la dite publication. 

La memo summation sera adressee, par lettre recommandee, a toute personne presumee 
proprietaire ou titulaire d’un droit reel par suite des mentions axis taut sur les registres du cadastre, 
des impots fonciers, de transcription ou d’inscription tonus aupres des Trilnmaux Mixtes, Indigenes 
ou des Mchkcmehs, sans toutefois (pie remission de eette formalitc ontraiuenullite. 

Le Rhglomont guudral pourra prescrire d’autres mesures de publicite. 

Art. 3. Apres 1’expiration du delai sus-vise, le eonsorvateur dressera les feuillets fonciers 
provisoiros sur les declarations des interesses et en tenant coinpto des preuves produites et des 
registres vises ci-dessus. 

A defaut de declaration, le conservatour dressera les feuillets provisoires d’apres les registres 
sus-visis et la possession. 

Art. 4. Los feuillets provisoires seront deposes chez 1’Omdeh du village ou 4 tout endroit 
indique duns l’avis montionne ci-apres. 

Avis eu sera public dans les Journaux OlEciels,” avec notification aux interesses que finite 
de faire valoir lours droits dans un delai de six mois 4 partir de la dite publication, los feuillets 
fonciers deviondront detinitifs. 

Avis sera on ontro donne, par lettro recommandee, 4 touto personne dont les droits auront etc 
inserits, ainsi qu’4 cellos dont les pretentious auront etc rejetees en tout on en partie, sans toutefois 
quo remission de eette notification entraiue nullite. 

! ItiOSJ 2 A 
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Art. 5. Dans le delai de six mois prdvu a l’Article precedent, les intdrcssds auront lo droit do 
se pourvoir contre les mentions portdes aux feuillets fonciers provisoires ou de requdrir l’iuscrip- 
tion de droits qui n’auront pas dtd inscrits. 

Tin Ddcret ultdricur, rendu dans les formes prevues a l’Article 01, ddtcrminera I’autontd dcvant 
laqucllo les actions seront introduites, ainsi que les formes do lenr exercice. 

Art. 6. Toutcs les operations relatives aux livres fonciers jusques et y compris la confection 
des feuillets provisoires se feront sans frais pour les intdrossds. 

Art. 7. Lo couservateur pourra exiger quo les intdrcssds lui communiquent les actes sur 
lesquels ils fondent leurs droits. 

Art. 8. A partir du jour fixe dans l’avretd pour 1’onverture des operations, les actes assujettis 
a l’inscription devront revetir la forme proscrite par la presente Loi. 


TlTRE TI.— Be la Forme et de la Conservation des Livres Fonciers. 

Art. 9. II ost etabli une conservation des livres fonciers pour cheque Moudirieli ou 
Gouvernorat. 

Toutefois, il pourra etre dispose par arretd du Alinistrc dc la Justice qu’une Moudirioh on un 
Gouvernorat sera divise en plusieurs conservations, et inverse!.mill, que deux ou plusieurs 
Moudiriehs et Gouvernorats ne fonneront qu’une seule conservation. 

Art. 10. Seront immatrieulds d’ofiiee tons les immeubles n’appavtenaut pas a l’Etat. 

Pourront etre immatrieules, a la requete du Gouvernement, tons les immeubles apparteuaut 
a l’Etat. 

Une loi speciale reglora l’immat viculation dcsehemins de for concedes et des mines. 

Art. 11. Les livres fonciers sent tonus par ville ou village. Si le nombre d’unites fonciercB 
est trop considerable, les villes ou villages pourront etre divises en sections. 

Art. 12. Un feuillct foneier distinct est assignd ii ehaque unite fonciere. 

Teute dtendue de terrain formant soit uni' paivellc Isolde. soit un groupu de parodies contigues 
appartonant an rafmc proprictaire et situees dims unr rmiim villi', villac.' on .-motion, constilue tine 
unite fonciere. 

Plusieurs unites foncieres peuvent etre rdunics dans un memo feuillct it la demamlo du 
proprictaire. Dans ce cas. ebaqi'e i'euillct particulier ist, avrete et annotd cVun renvoi an feuillct 
tie groupement. 

Inversomeut. une unite fonciere pout etre divisdc a la demando du proprictaire : chaouno des 
parties doit constituer une ou plusieurs parodies cadastrales. > 

Art. 13. Los feuillets fonciers sont divises en quatre parties. 

La premidro contient la determination physique dol’uuitd fonciere d’apres le Cadastre ; 

La seconde, la designation du proprictaire uvec I’indieation de la nature et de la date du 
tilre d’acquisition; 

Le troisieme, l’indioation des restrictions au droit do propriety, des demembrements et des 
charges qui sont sounds a la publicity : 

Le quid Home, l’indication des privileges, hypothequos, droit d’affeetion et gage ilnmobilier. 


TlTRE III.— De la Publieite des Droits n ! cls Immobiliers. 


Chapitre I.— De la Publieite des Droits rt'els Jwmobilie.rs aufres que les Privileges et les Ihjpotheques 

et de ses Fjj'ets. 

Art. 1-1. Tous Actes et Conventions entre vifs a titre gratuit ou a titre onerous, tous juge- 
inents pusses eu force de chose jugee, ayaut pour ettet de constituer, transmettre, declarer, modifier 
ou etoindre un droit reel immobilier, doivent etre renduu publics par une inscription au livro 
foneier. 

Vrt. 15. II en est de memo:— 

1. Des Conventions et Jugeinents reglant le mode d’cxercice d’une servitude legale et les 
charges d’iiidenmite mixquelles olio peut donner lien. 

2. Des baux exeddant neuf amides et aussi di s faux de moimlre durde et de leurs 
renouvellemenls 1 outes les Ibis qu’ils impliquent disposition de hi jouissaneu de rimineuble pour 
une pfriode de To'iips ilont le tonne ddpasso l’oxpiradon de hi nouvienm an nee a compter de la 
date a laqucllo ils sent conscntis. 

3. Des Aetes et Jugeinents constatant liber it ion mi cession d'une somme superieuro a troia 
annees do loyom on furmages non debus. 

4. Des art. Jr constitution oil d’echaugo de bien Wald’s mi portant, modilicatiou aux 
conditions > - - 1 ,It s du Wukf et des Jiigeraeiits qui en eonstatent I’existenee. 

5. Dew uetei jiortaut constitution, modi neat ion, cession ou extinction de droit de liekr ou 
autres semi-alienations de biens Wakfs et ties Jugeinents qui en eonstatent l’cxisteneo. 

(I. lies commandoinonts on matiere de saisie immobiliere. 

7. Dos Jugemeuts ddclarntifs tie faillito lorsque I'actif eomproml des droits reels immobiliers. 

Art. 111. Li s droits mentionnds a l’Article 14 et aux paragraphes 3, 4, 5 de l’Article 15 ne sont 
transmis outre \ .1 -oil enii.- les parties, soit it l’egard des tiers, qu’ii partir de lour inscription aux 
livres fonciers. 
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Art. 17. Les droits susdits peuvent litre contestes entre les parties, conformemcnt au droit 
cominuii, inalgrd lour inscription au livro foneier. 

Art. 18. Toutes les actions dont la cause peut etre publiee au moment de la naiasanco da 
droit sont inopposablo aux tiers qui out acquis, soit ii titre gratuit, soit ii titre onereux, des droits 
sur un immeuble et les out conserves conformemcnt ii la loi, d moins que le droit qui donno 
ouverture ii l’actiou n’ait did rendu public antericurement ii l’inscription des droits par ces tiers. 

Art. 19. Toutes autres actiouRsout sans effet ii l’egard des tiers qui out acquis ii titre onereux 
des droits sur un itnincuble et les out conserves conformement ii la lui, sauf inscription ou prdno- 
tatimi anterieure ii rinscriptiim des droits par ces tiers. 

Art. 20. L’ucquereur il’un immeuble reste expose ii 1’uction on preemption qui peut etre 
intentdo dans les conditions prevues par les lois sur la matiere. 

Art. 21. La prescription, soit acquisitive, suit extinctive, peut s’acoornplir ii rencontre d’ un 
droit inscrit au livro foneier. 

Toutefois il n’est pas admis ile prescription acquisitive ii 1’elTct de modifier les limites. 

L’aeqnisition ou r.cxtinction par voie ile prescription d’un droit soumis ii la publieite n’est 
opposable aux tiers, qu’ii (Inter de rinscriptiim ou de la radiation qui doit en etre opdrdc au feuillct 
foneier, sauf l’etlet d’uue prenotaUon. 

Dans le cas oil la prescription s’aecomplit en favour d’une personne inserite, olio commence a 
eourir du jour oil le titre a etc rendu public, et ses diets remonteiit, memo a l’egard des tiers ii la 
date de l’inseription faite eu vertu du titre. 

Art. 22. Les transmissions de droits immoliiliers apres deeds et les restrictions aux droits de 
libre disposition dont dies peuvent etre affeeiees sont soumises ii l’inscription au livre foneier. 

Art. 23. Les alienations et, constitutions do droits eonsenties ii titre onereux par une personne 
inserite en qualite dhdritier ou de legataire et dumciit rendues publiijues sont opposables ii 
Theritior on an legataire veritable s’il n’y a eu prenotation. 

Toutefois lo droit do I’lieritier ou du legataire veritable prevail! menu* a l’egard des tiers 
qui out traite de bonne foi nvee l'lii'mior ou le legataire apparent s’il est conserve dans l’nunde do 
1’ouverture de la succession. 

Vrt. 24. Les erdaneiers chirographaircs d’lino personne deeedee et ses legataires qui, en vertu 
de la loi applicable a la succession, pouvraient pourmiivro le paiement de leurs crdances ou du 
legs sur les immeubles de la succession acquis par des tiers apres le deeds, seront ddchus de 
ce droit un an apres I’miverlure de la succession, sauf prenotation anterieure a l’inscription des 
droits de ces tiers. 

Art. 25. Lo defaut d’inseription ou dc prenotation d’un droit no pent etre suppled ni regardd 
coniine convert par la coiinaissauee quo les tierspourraieul avoir eu de son existence par d’autres 
voies quo eelles du livre foneier, a moins que la preuve no l’dsulte dc l’acte memo ou ils out dtd. 
parties on qu’ii n’y ait eu collusion lVniidulouse entre eux et le constituant. 

Art. 26. Alienin' mutation do propridtd no peut etre portde au Cadastre si olio n’a dtd prdala- 
bl erne id. inserite au livre foneier. 


Chapitre II.— De la Publicity des Privileges, Tlypothbques, et Droit d'Affectation 

Art. 27. La publieite des privileges, hypotheques, ot droit d’affectation s’effeetue par leur 
inscription aux livres fonciers. 

Art. 28. L’inscription d’uu privilege, d’uue hypothdque, ou d’un droit d’affectatijn ne couvro 
pas les irrdgulnritds de l’acte ou les vices de la erdanee. 

Art. 29. Les inscriptions de privileges, hypothdques, ou de droits d’affect ition ne se 
pdriment pas. 

Art, 30. La cession d’une crdunco privildgide on hypothecate inserite, de memo quo la sub¬ 
rogation a semblablo droit doit etre inserite au livre foneier. 


Chapitre III.— Des Inscriptions, Radiations, et Prenotations. 

Art. 31. Les actes autlientiques et les actes assimilds aux actes authentiquos pourront seuls 
servir de base a une inscription ou a une radiation. 

Les procurations relatives a ces aetes devront etre donndes dans la memo forme. 

L’acte dtablit la eonstatation legale de I’iilentitd et do la capacitd des parties. 

Art. 32. L’inscription des dr nts transmis ou eonstituds sous condition suspensive ne peut 
avoir lieu qu’apres l’dvdnement do la condition. L’aequdreur peut seulement, pour la garantie 
de son droit, requdrir une prenotation. 

II en est de memo dans le eas d’acquisition de la propridtd ou d’un droit reel immobilier par 
un tiurs qui s’est portd fort pour l’liequei-cur aussi longtempsque la ratification n’est pas intervenue 
et aussi dans le cas de constitution de droits sur une part intlivise d’un immeuble. 

Art. 33. Les Jugemeuts qui no sont pas passes en force ,f < hose jugdo autorisent seulement 
uue prenotation. 

Le reeours forme par voie oxtraordinniro oontre un Jngement passd en force de chose jugee’ 
ne fait point obstacle ii l’msoriptioii. L’admission do ce reeours est saus etfet a 1’encontie dos tiers 
qui out, acquis ii titre ondreux des droits sur riiumciible s’il n’y a eu prenotation. 

Art. 34. Niille inscription ne pent etre opdrdo au livre foneier au profit d’une personne si lo 
droit de sou auteur n’a pas dtd dejii inscrit ou s’il n’est pas inscrit simultandmcut. 
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Art. 35. II est enjoint aux notaires et aux fonctionnaircs auxquels sont conferees des fonctions 
notariales, k peine de 51. d’amende et de domuiages-interets, s’il y a lieu, de requerir dans un 
ddlai de dix jours, inscription ou radiation des droits resultant des actes requs par eux. 

Les syndics sont tenus de pourvoir dans les dix jours de leur nomination, a l’inscription des 
Jugements declaratifs de faillite sur tous les feuillets fonciers portant inscription de droits 
immobiliers au profit du failli. 

Art 36. Les inscriptions et les radiations se feront sur la production d’une expedition de l’acte, 
accompagnee d’un bordereau. 

Toutefois, pour les Jugements, il suffira d’unc expedition. 

Art. 37. La mention, dans un bordereau joint a un acte de vente ou de partage, qu’une personae 
resto crdancifere d’une sonnne determinee ou de charges ou indomnites des a present evaluecs, yaut 
requisition d’inscription du privilege qui en resulte. 

Art. 38. Le bordereau d’inscription ou de radiation est dresse sous sa responsabilite par le 
notaire depositaire de l’original. 

Art. 39. Si l’inscription de droits reels immobiliers resultant de I'ouverture d’une succession est 
requisc antdrieuroment au partage, oif s’il n’y a pas lieu d’y proceder, elle sera effectuee sur la 
production d’uu acte do duces ou autre piece on tenant lieu. 

II faudra produire en outre, s’il s’agit d’une succession ab intestat, un certificat delivre par 
1’autoritd de statut personnel dont relevait le dethnt; et, s’il s’agit d’uue succession testamentaire, 
les memes pieces et de plus l’acte testamentaire ou uuo expedition de cot acte. 

L’iuscription requise posterieurement au partage sera eftectuee sur production de l’acte 
accompagnee de la justification de la qualite des co-partageants ctablie commo ij est dit ci-deesus, 
si cette qualitd n’est pas legalement constatee par l’acte lui-memc. 

Art. 40. Quicouque pretend un droit sur un immeuble peut requerir -uue prenotation pour la 
conservation provisoire de ce droit. 

La date de la prenotation fixe le rang ultericur du droit. 

Aucuue p^notation autre que celle resultant d’un acte authentique, ne pout etre requise si 
ce n’est apres une demande en justice portant sur le droit et moyennant une ordonuance de 
referd. 

La declaration de preemption peut etre librement prenot4e. 

Art. 41. Les prenotations non fondees sur un titre authentique eessent de produire tout effet 
api^s un an de date, sauf reuouvellement en vertu d’une ordonuance. 

Art. 42. Le conservatcur pourra prenoter d’office des droits resultant d’un acte authentique 
irregulier en la forme ou incomplet qui Ini est presente aux fins ^inscription. 

Cette prenotation se perimo par un an. 

Art. 43. Les dispositions relatives aux inscriptions sont applicable aux prenotations en tant 
qu’elles ne sont pas en contradiction avec la nature de la formality. 

Art. 44. L’ordre de preference entre les droits etablis sur un meme immeuble se determine par 
la date de 1’inscription, sauf les exceptions resultant des Articles 20, 23, et 24. 

Les privileges, hypotheques, et droits d’affectation insciits lo meme jour arrivont en coucours. 

Les inscriptions des droits autres que les privileges, hypotheques et annotations prises a la 
■meme date vienneut suivant le rang qu'ellos occupent au feuillet foncior lorsqu’elles coricornent 
des droits inscrits dans une meme division, a inoins qu’il ne soit expressement mentionne qu’elles 
doivent vonir au meme rang. 8i les inscriptions coneernent des droits inscrits dans des divisions 
difterentes, leur ordru de preference est determine par le numero sous lequel les requisitions out 
etc portees au registre de depot. Si les requisitions parvieunent au couservateur lo memo jour, on 
suit l’ordre de la date des actes. 

Art. 45. Le conservatcur, avant de proceder ii une inscription ou ii une radiation, est tonu de 
s’assuror quo les enonciations du feuillet foncior ne font point obstacle a l’inseription on a la 
radiation. 

Art. 46. Tontes inscriptions, radiations, ou prenotations sennit datees et signers par le 
conservatcur a peine de nullite. Elies s’opercnt au moyen d’em monitions sommaires. 

Art. 47. Les requisitions ^inscriptions, radiations, ou prenotations poummt etre envoyeos au 
conservattuir par la poste, sons pli reoommande avec demande d’avis do reception. 

Art. 48. L’omission <l’une ou plusieurs iormalites preserites pour I’inseriptioii n’cntraiuo la 
nullite de l’inscription qu’au profit des tiers ii qui cette inscription a porte prejudice. 

Art. 49. Toute erveur commise dans une inscription ou prenotation pout etre rectifiee ii la 
diligence des interesses sans qu’il soit hesoin d’un jugeinent. 

Le couservateur peut rectifier d’otlic • I >us sa responsabilite les irregularites provenant de 
son chef. 

La rectification s’opere au mo yen d’uue nouvolle inscription ou prenotation faite a la date 
courante sans effet retrouclif. 


TlTItE I\ .— Des Copies de litres de Propriety et des Certificate. 

Art. 50. II sera delivn' a (nut proprietaire une ( Mipl&tu du titre de propricte oxtraite du 

Jivre fonder. 

Loi sque deilx ou plusieurs personnes seront propritfiaires par iiulivis d’immoublo, des duplicata 
du titre tie propricte au nom de tous les eonmiuuiste.s seront do livres a ehaeuu d’eux. 

Art. 51. 11 sera delivre aux autres interesses un certificat reproduisant les mentions du livre 
foncior qui les ooncerm ut. 


Art. 52. Touto inscription, radiation, ou prenotation sera int^gralement reproduite _ sur la 
copie du titre, et, s’il y a lieu, sur le certificat, d£s qu’ils parviendront entre les mains du 

conaervateur. . . . , 

Art. 53. Touto inscription, radiation, ou prenotation opdrde sur le livre foncier sera mime- 
diatement notifice par lo conservateur au titulaire du titre de propricte ou du certificat dont les 
droits sont eteints ou modifies, par lettre recommaudde adress6e au domicile indique sur le livre 
foncier, et ce alors meme que la copie du titre ou lo certificat aurait etc produit. 

Art. 54. Le conservateur enverra, sous pli recommande avec demande d’avis de reception, & 
celui qui requiort inscription, radiation ou prQuotation, le titre de propricte ou le certificat, aprte y 
avoir opere les mentions preserites. 

Art. 55. Le conservateur dovra a toute 4poque, s’il en est requis, attester la conformite entre 
lo titre de propridtd ou le certificat et le livre foncier. 

Art. 56. Le couservateur pourra deiivrer une nouvelle copie du titre de propridte ou un 
nouveau certificat, centre remise de l’ancien, qui sera annule. 

II pourrii deiivrer une nouvelle copie du titre ou un nouveau certificat sans remise de l’ancien, 
e’il est dtabli par une'Ordonnauce ou uu Jugernent que eelui-ci a etc detruit, vole, ou perdu. 

Cette decision judiciairo sera notifiee au conservateur, qui se refusera a inscrire tout acte 
auquel est joint le titre ou le certificat annuld. 

TiTRE V. — Dispositions Diverses. 

Art. 57. Si, lors de lamise en recouvrement de Fimp6t foncior pour l’annee qui suit celle du 
ddees d’un proprietaire, ses herifiovs ou legataircs ne se sont pas fait inscrire ou n’ont pas fait 
prdnoter leurs droits, il sera pertju a titre d’amende annuellement jusqu’h ce que l’inseription 
prescrite par la loi ait en lien, une somme egale a la moitie do l’impot foncier. Cette amende sera 
recouvrec comme l’impot foncier. Elle pourra etre restituee aux hcritiers et successeurs a cause de 
mort s’il est etabli que o’est a raison de circonstanees independantes de leur volonte que lmscrip- 
tion n’a pas eu lieu. 

Art. 58. Touto inscription, radiation, ou prenotation operce sur le livre foncier en vertu d’un 
acte dans lequel est partie le titulaire de la copie de titre ou du certificat sans que la copie 
ou le certificat ne soit produit, entrainera un droit fiscal suppldmcntairc fixe par le tarif, a moms 
toutefois que la copie ou le certificat ne se trouve deja entre les mains du conservateur. 

Art. 59. Le Rdglement general ddterminera— 

1. Les formes et conditions sous lesquelles les acteB et jugements des juridictions de statut 
personnel et des autorites consulates en Egypte, ainsi que les actes passes et jugements rendus a 
I’6tranger, pourront servir de base aux inscriptions, radiations, et prenotations. 

2. Le mode de constater legalement les transferts a titre de succession soit legitime, soit 
testamentaire. 

3. Les mentions que doivent contenir les bordereaux d’inscription, do radiation, et de 
prenotation. 

4. Les enonciations sommaireB que doivent contenir les inscriptions, radiations, et plantations 
sur les livres fonciers. 

5. Les formalites a accomplir pour obtenir l’inscription d’un droit d’affectation. 

6. Los modifications aux feuillets fonciers en cas de distraction ou d’adjonction d’une ou 
plusieurs pareelles a uuo unite fonciere, de division d’une unite foncibre ou de reunion de deux ou 
plusieurs unites foncieres. 

7. Les mesures h ddieter pour maiutenir la concordance entre le livre foncier et le cadastre 
notumment en cas de division d’uno parcelle. 

8. Le cautionnement a fournir par les conservateurs, notaires, et autres fonctionnaircs, la dur6e 
de leur responsabilite et les amendes a leur charge. 

9. Le tarif des droits ii percevoir pour les dittVirontcs operations concernant les livres fonciers. 

10. Les dispositions transitoires necessiteos par la presente Loi. 

Art. 60. La Commission prevue a l’Artide precedent sera composee du Vice-President de 
la Corn- d’Appel Mixte ot de quatre raembres, dont deux desigucs par la dite Cour et deux 
par le Ministre de la Justioe. 

Le Reglcmcnt pourra en tout temps etre modifie par une Commission ayant la memo 
composition. 

Art. 61. Le present D6cret pourra etre modifie par Decret de Son Altesse le Khedive, sur avis 
conforme de 1’Assemble Gencrale do la Cour d’Appel Mixte. 

Art. 62. La presente Loi entrera on vigueur un mois apres la publication, qui on sera faito dans 
les formes prevues par l’Artiele 35, Titre I, du Rcglement d’Organisation Judiciaire. 

Art. 63. Notre Ministre de la Justice est charge de l’oxecution du present Decret. 


No. 11. 

Admiralty to Foreign Office.—(Received June 15.) 

Sir, Admiralty, June 13, 1903. 

I AM commanded by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to inform you 
that Prince d’Arenberg and M. Xavier Cbarmes, on behalf of the Suez Canal 
Company, attended at the Admiralty on the 28th ultimo, and discussed with their 
[1G08] 2 B 
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Lovdsliips the proposals contained in the Memorandum forwarded by Lord Cromer 
witli his letter dated the 16th February last, copy of which was inclosed with your 
letter of the 20th February last. 

2. I am to inform you that, after discussion, their Lordships have decided to 
accept the proposal No. 1 in the Memorandum, viz., to accept the plot behind Navy 
House of equal area to the Admiralty land to be given up on the other bank of the 
Cherif Basin on the following conditions:— 

(a.) That the Admiralty shall have exclusive rights over the whole of the land, 
quays, &c., now occupied or to be occupied by them. 

(b.) That the Company will, at their expense, erect a fence to inclose the 
additional property to be now made over to the Admiralty to the satisfaction of the 
Admiralty. 

(c.) That a depth of 30 feet shall be dredged in the Basin Cherif and alongside 
the whole of the quays, the property of the Admiralty; and that wharf walls, sufficiently 
vertical to allow of vessels being berthed alongside, shall be constructed providing 
this full depth along the whole length of the quays to the satisfaction of the Admiralty 
at the expense of the Company. 

(d.) That the Company accept liability for making good, at their own expense, 
any damage to Admiralty property or buildings caused by the dredging, the 
construction of the wharf wall, or other works carried out by the Company. 

(e.) The Company undertake to provide a suitable site for workshops for 
Messrs. Dowrie, who will be displaced from the Admiralty land to be given up, and will 
pay such compensation for disturbance to Messrs. Dowrie as the Admiralty consider 
reasonable, but the Admiralty undertake that they will only support Messrs. Dowrie’s 
claim for interests which have been created in a bond fide manner. The details of 
this point to be settled hereafter. 

3. I am to ask you to forward this record to the Company for formal concurrence, 
and to favour their Lordships with a copy of their reply. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) •EVAN MACGREGOR,. 


No. 12. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to the Earl of Cromer. 

(No, 109.) 

My Lord, Foreign Office, June 1G, 1903. 

I HAVE received your Lordship’s despatch No. 65 of the 24th ultimo relative to 
the expiry of the current quinquennial period of the Mixed Tribunals in Egypt and the 
desire of the Egyptian Government to assemble a Commission in the course of next 
autumn, with a view to examining certain proposed changes in the law and procedure 
of the Courts. 

I concur in your Lordship’s proposal that, in this instance, the same course should 
be followed as on previous occasions, and that the Commission should consist of the 
diplomatic Representatives of the various Powers, together with their legal advisers. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) LANSD0W3E. 


No. 13. 

Foreign Office to British Sues Canal Directors. 

Gentlemen, Foreign Office, June 29, 1903. 

I AM directed by the Marquess of Lansdowne to transmit to you a copy of a 
letter from the Admiralty,* recording an agreement arrived at between the Lords 
Commissioners and the representatives of the Suez Canal Company, Prince D’Arcnberg 
and M. Xavier Charmes, in regard to the acquisition by the Company, on certain 


* No. 11. 
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conditions, of a plot of land owned by the Admiralty on the Cherif Basin for the 
purpose of improving the harbour at Port Sa'id. 

Lord Lansdowne would be obliged if you would obtain the formal concurrence 
of the Suez Canal Company in these conditions, and forward it to him for 
communication to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) T. H. SANDERSON. 


No. 14. 

7lie Earl of Cromer to the Marquess of Lansdowne,—(Received July 6.) 

(No. 81. Confidential.) 

My Lord, Cairo, June 21, 1903. 

I HAVE the honour to reply to your Lordship’s despatch No. 103 of the 11th 
instant. 

Dr. Zimmcrmann has written a very able and well-reasoned letter, in which ho 
strongly advocates that representations should he made at the Vatican with a view to 
securing the nomination of an Irish, in preference to a French Bishop, to be in charge 
of the Roman Catholic missionary establishments in this country. Ilis arguments clo 
not carry conviction to my mind, hut I freely admit that they arc w r ell worthy of 
consideration. Tho matter is one of sufficient importance to justify my treating it at 
some little length. 

I should mention that this is not tho first time that proposals of a somewhat 
similar character have been brought to my notice. In view of the general anti-clerical 
policy adopted by tlie Republican Government in France, it is not at all unnatural 
that Catholics generally should somewhat resent the control which is exercised by the 
French over their proceedings in the East. I have known even French Catholics wince 
at French predominance. It is natural that this feeling of resentment should be 
entertained in a greater degree by other nationalities, especially, in so far as Egypt is 
concerned, by those who are British. 

It remains to inquire whether, from a non-Catholic and political point of view, it 
is worth while to adopt an atlitude of antagonism to French control over Catholics in 
this country. 

I have, in the first place, to observe that the present is a somewhat singularly 
inopportune moment to enter upon the course of action indicated by Dr. Zimmovmann. 
During the last few years tho attitude of the French Government in respect to 
Egyptian affairs has undergone a very notable change. The militant hostility which 
previously prevailed lias, to say tlie least, been greatly mitigated. AVe shall before 
long have to deal with a question which is of vital importance to Egypt, I allude to 
tho conversion of the debt. It cannot he doubted that our difficulties will be a good 
deal increased if, in connection with that subject, the French Government take up an 
attitudo of decided hostility. I know nothing more likely to cause irritation than an 
attempt to undermine the influence now exercised by France over tho Catholics in 
Egypt. It would touch the French on their most sensitive point. 

I should not, however, he convinced by an argument of this sort, if it could he 
shown that the advantages to he gained by undertaking an anti-French campaign at 
tho Vatican were at all commensurate with tho irritation which would unquestionably 
ho caused, and if 1 also thought there was a reasonable prospect of its proving 
successful. 

I wall deal presently with the first of those two considerations. As regards the 
second, I notice that Dr. Zimmcrmann thinks that Ffis Majesty’s Government have 
only to express a wash at the Vatican that a British Bishop should ho appointed, and 
that tho Holy See will at once acquiesce. I am unable to share this view. L have 
known somewhat similar cases, in which sanguine anticipations of tho results likely to 
he obtained by action at tho Vatican have proved to he fallacious. 1 do not doubt 
that any suggestion raado by His Majesty’s Government at tlio Vatican, probably in 
unofficial form, would be received with great courtesy and consideration, but I greatly 
doubt effect being given to it in the face of the very strong opposition which, in the 
present instance, would certainly be encountered from tho French official Representative 
at the Papal Court. 
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:- ir aa a stzsnz “ 3Mi&”SJ£» 

fX^Tn theKtoguisfe Immvlodge is, if not altogether fallacious, at all events 
tollo-VAS m tne nacK Ui « ® d j could name numerous cases of young 

r e Sente F In some cases, hut these are more rare, the educated young Egyptian 
becomes a vehement apostle of Pan-Islamism, and is only distmgmshcd from the 
„ 0 i4 fashioned Pan-Islamic partisans by a less earnest belief in Islam. 

Sinlyin no degree more tolerant towards Europeans and Christians. The example 
S lid a Ties before us. I am not aware that the wide-spread knowledge of the 
IS lanCaTe tvhieh now prevails in India, has notably engendered British 
sympathies amongst the natives. On the contrary, it would appear that large nurnbei 
. the educated classes merely use English as a means for combating the Bntis 

The lame thing is almost certain to happen, sooner 

° rla Howevm tte may bo, I readily admit that, if the young Egyptians are to learnany 
. . n i t ,i n lin + su«>'‘Test that any impediment should he put m the way 

STS acquiring this knowledge,'1 prefer that they should learn English rather than 

What therefore, are the facts in connection with this subject ? 

It mav he said that, when the British occupation took place, more than twenty 
years ago? whatever European instruction was afforded in Egypt was almost wholly 

i?ren The preach Government and tlie Erencb Catholic hierarchy had, as I have already 
mentioned for years paid very special attention to this subject It had been entirely 
Sected by successive British Governments. Whatever feeble efforts were mate by 
British missionary agencies had produced no results of any importance. A few 
English teachers existed in the Government schools, hut they were, for the most part 
verv incapable men. Eor all practical purposes it may he said that, save m respect t 
a few excellent schools maintained by the American missionaries, education m English 

^ ^f bourse, this state of things was speedily rectified. English and Erench were 
Dlaced on a footing of equality in the Government schools, borne capable English 
teachers were engaged. No attempt was made to oust Erench from the schools, hut 
pupils were allowed to choose which European language, Erench or English, they 

W ° Ul Some rn years ago, a strong feeling existed amongst many Englishmen, who were 
more interested in Egyptian affairs, that sufficiently vigorous action was not 

taken in the direction of substituting English for Erench as a medium of mstr■ c 
in the Egyptian Government schools. My own attitude m this matter formed the 
subject oPsliarp criticism both in the local and, to a certain extent, in the Bn is 
press. I remember that Professor Maliaffy, who could speak with some authority on 

educational matters, was somewhat specially vehement in his criticisms. 

My view at the time was that, by adopting an attitude of marked hostility ton aids 
instruction in Erench, we should stimulate the Erench into making special efforts to 
mainffiin the position which they had acquired ; that it was neither possible nor 
desirable to footer instruction in English by any highly artificial means; and that, 
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without any efforts on our part, the natives of this country would take to learning 
English when they realized—as would he sure to happen eventually—that it was in 
their interest to do so. 

Events have, I venture to think, singularly justified tlie adoption of this policy. 
I wish to draw your Lordship’s very special atteniion to the figures given in the two 
tables annexed to this despatch. They are, in fact, very remark able. It is possible 
that the Secretary of State for the Colonies might care to glance at them, as they 
perhaps have a hearing on the somewhat analogous question of the rival claims of 
Dutch and English in South Africa. 

Table “A” gives the number of pupils learning English and Erench respectively 
in all the Government schools and colleges for every year from 1889 onwards. I may 
mention that if the period previous to 1889 were included, the results would appear 
even more striking. 

In 1889, out of a total of 4,057 pupils, 2,994, or 74 per cent., were learning 
Erench, and only 1,006, or 26 per cent., English. 

A gradual change was effected. By 1902 the position had been wholly reversed. 
Out of a total of 7,113 pupils, no less than 6,856, or 92’5 per cent., wore learning 
English, and only 557, or 7‘5 per cent., Erench. 

Table “B ” gives the same figures, but the classification is different. The number 
of pupils in the primary and secondary schools and in the higher colleges is stated 
separately. 

It appears that, whereas, in 1889, 76 per cent, of the pupils in the primary schools 
wore learning Erench, in 1902, 99 per cent., or practically the Avhole, wore learning 
English. One point in connection with these figures is perhaps worthy of special 
remark. Towards the close of 1896, the “ Caisse de la Bette” won a law r -suit, 
practically instituted by the Erench Government, for the purpose of preventing the 
money of the General Deserve Eund being employed to defray the expenses of the 
Soudan campaign, which w r as then in progress. The money w r as immediately paid by 
the Egyptian Government, and subsequently repaid by Her Majesty’s Government. 
This gave a heavy blow to Erench influence. It w r as followed at no long distance by 
■what is known as the “ Easlioda incident.” This completed the discomfiture of the 
Erench. The educational statistics afford striking evidence of the results produced by 
these tw r o events. A very large increase at once took place in the number of Egyptian 
pupils learning English, wdiilst tlie number of those learning Erench underwent a 
proportionate diminution. 

Since 1889 a commencement has been made in the direction of female education. 
The whole of the girls learn English. No instruction in Erench is given in the girls’ 
primary schools. 

Turning to the secondary schools, the proportion of hoys learning Erench has 
fallen from 74 per cent, to 34 per cent., whilst the proportion of those learning English 
lias risen from 26 per cent, to 66 per cent. 

I should remark that the policy wdiieb has been adopted has boon to facilitate the 
introduction of English at the bottom of the educational ladder, rather than at the 
top. Tlio boys now learning Erench in the secondary schools are, of course, those who 
received primary instruction in that language a short time ago. I have already shown 
that instruction in Ercneli has almost entirely died out in the primary schools. It 
must follow', as a natural consequence, that before long it will nearly die out in the 
secondary schools. 

The same remark applies, although in a less degree, to the technical schools and 
higher colleges (law r , engineering, medioino, agriculture, &e.). The proportion of 
pupils learning Erench at these institutions has diminished during the period under 
review' from 65 per cent, to 33 per cent., whilst the proportion of those learning 
English lias increased from 35 per cent, to 67 per cent. In this instance, a special 
cause operates to maintain a relatively high Erench percentage. It is that the, 
Egyptian is based on the Erench code, and that the language principally used in the 
Mixed Courts is Erench. lienee, many law-students prefer learning Erench to 
English. But, even here, a great change is gradually taking place. 

An English section w r as created somo few years ago at the school of law, with a 
view r to meeting the case of those law-students who had studied English during the 
period of their primary and secondary tuition. The numbers wlio attend the English 
section are steadily increasing. 

The great mass of the purely Egyptian youths of this country go to the Govern¬ 
ment schools. In addition to those, there are, however, some important private schools. 
I am given to understand that in those maintained by the Coptic community—of 
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-which there arc a considerable number— instruction is at present almost exclusively 

° 1Vei Tlmiu 1 ai’e, however, in this cosmopolitan country, a large class of nondescripts, 
mostly of the middle classes, consisting of Jews, Armenians, Syrians, Levantines, &c. 
This class constitutes more especially the stronghold of French educational influence 

They have, so far, generally sent their children to some of the numerous schools 
and colleges, conducted, under general French supervision, by the Jesuits 01 some 
other Catholic order. In connection with these schools, I have two observations to 

In the first place, the tendency to make Anglophobia, so to speak a part of the 
curriculum in those schools has of late years greatly diminished. It exists to a 
le«s extent than Dr. Zimmermann, if I understand him rightly, would appear to imagine. 

I attribute this, to a great extent, to the manner in which these Catholic estab¬ 
lishments have been treated. I may say that, personally not only have I always 
been most careful to avoid any display of hostility to the Catholic establishments, but 
that I have frequently visited the Jesuit and other schools, and I have expressed 
sympathy with the objects which, generally, they seek to obtain. The Catholic educa¬ 
tional leaders, on the other hand, recognize the friendly spirit in which they are treated. 

Not only do they now show little or no animosity against Lngland, but with 
characteristic elasticity of mind, they have, I understand, introduced the teaching of 
English into many of their schools. I may remark incidentally that 1 think it would 
be a matter for regret if anything were done to impair this friendly feeling. 

In the second place, I have to remark that even this stronghold of the French is 
being attacked. In my last Annual Report (“ Egypt,” No. 1 of 1903, p. GO), I alluded 
to the creation of the Victoria College at Alexandria. Alexandria, I may observe, may 
be regarded as the head-quarters of the particular class to which I am now referring. 
The Victoria College was established by public subscription, with the object of giving 
an English, and purely undenominational, education to the sons of upper middle-class 
Syrians, Levantines, &c. It promises to be very successful. From some remarks 
which fhe French Consul at Alexandria made to me a short time ago, I gathered that 
the French Catholic institutions are a good deal alarmed at this new form of com¬ 
petition, and they may well be so. 'The English College will probably draw an ay 
many youths, who would otherwise have been educated under French Catholic auspices. 

To sum up this branch of the subject, I may say that the battle against French 
political influence, in so far as it rests on education, has been persevering^ carried on 
for many years past, in a silent and unostentatious manner. Moreover, it has been 
won almost without the French becoming fully alive to their defeat. The teaching of 
French will, without doubt, continue in a greater or less degree for an indefinite time, 
but the political system, which might perhaps have been erected on that teaching, is 
moribund. It docs not need the appointment of any British Bishop to precipitate its 
downfall, neither, I venture to think, can its steady decline be arrested by any action 
which a French Bishop is capable of taking. The only thing which could resuscitate 
instruction in the French language and, with this instruction, French political 
influence, would be a complete political change, which would render France, rather 
than England, paramount in this country. In dealing with Europeans, the natives of 
Egypt will never, to anything but a very slight degree, be influenced by any strong 
sympathy or antipathy. They will look wholly to what, rightly or wrongly, they 
consider their own interests. For some few years after the occupation, they wavered. 
"When once they fully realized that English influence in Egypt was likely to acquire a 
character of permanency, and lo predominate over that of France, they did not become 
Anglophile, but they abandoned all endeavour to ingratiate themselves with the 

French. _ . 

There is one further observation I have to make as regards Dr. Zimmermann s 
proposals. The French Consul-General in this country can exercise a certain amount 
of control over the proceedings of the French Catholic authorities, because the French 
Government can make their voice heard at the Vatican, 'fhe British Diplomatic 
Representative, himself probably a Protestant, would speak on behalf of a Protestant 
Power, which is unrepresented at the Vatican. It is almost certain that Father 
O’Sullivan, or whoever might be nominated, would constantly ask for his assistance. 
The certainty is all the greater from a consideration of the fact that the supremacy of 
a British Bishop would probably be resented by the French priesthood. On the other 
hand, 1 regard it as equally certain that the Bishop would not readily submit to any 
guidance or control from tho Diplomatic Representative. On several occasions British 
Catholics, men and women belonging to the various religious orders, have come to me 
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to ask for protection against what they considered to be French ill-treatment. I have 
never been able to do much for them, the reason being that, when once there is any 
question between claiming their rights as British subjects, and resisting in the 
smallest degree the discipline imposed by their ecclesiastical superiors, they invariably 
prefer to yield to the discipline, rather than to enforce their legal or equitable rights. 
Under these circumstances, it is not at all improbable that the nomination of an Irish 
Bishop might, at times, cause a good deal of trouble. 

My recommendation, therefore, is that a courteous reply should be sent to 
Dr. Zimmermann, thanking him for his suggestions, and adding that, after full 
consideration, His Majesty’s Government do not consider it advisable to talce any 
action in the direction which he proposes. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER. 


Inclosure in No. II. 


(A.)— All Schools and Colleges, as a whole, 1889 to 1902. 


Year. 

Numbers. 

Percentages. 

English. 

French. 

English. 

French. 

1899 





1,063 

2,994 

26 

74 

1890 





1,747 

3,199 

35 

65 

1891 





2,032 

2,852 

42 

58 

1892 





2,237 

2,804 

44 

56 

1898 





2,434 

2,585 

48 

52 

1894 





2,669 

3,748 

42 

58 

1895 





2,655 

3,417 

44 

56 

1896 





2,800 

3,363 

45 

55 

1897 





3,058 

3,150 

49 

51 

1898 





8,859 

1,881 

67 

33 

1899 





4,401 

1,210 

78 

22 

1900 





4,984 

851 

85 

15 

1901 





6,488 

649 

91 

9 

1902 





6,856 

557 

92-5 

7-5 


(B.) — Schools and Colleges of each Grade, 1889 and 1902. 




Numbers. 

Percentage. 

Class of School or College. 

Years. 





English. 

French. 

English. 

French. 



I. Higher Primary Schools (all) ., .. 

1889 

1902 

689 

5,868 

2,133 

58 

24 

99 

76 

1 

„ „ „ («) Boys .. | 

1889 

689 

2,133 

24 

76 

1902 

5,727 

58 

99 

1 

„ „ „ (b) Girls .. | 

1889 

1902 

141 

•* 

100 


II. Secondary Schools ,. .. .. | 

1889 

1902 

169 

541 

488 

275 

26 

66 

74 

34 

III. Technical Schools, School of Agriculture, f 

1889 

205 

373 

35 

65 

and Professional Colleges .. .. \ 

1902 

447 

224 

67 

33 

Total .. .. .. | 

mi 

1,063 

mm 

26 

74 

EH 

6,856 


91 

9 
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No. 15. 

Foreign Office to Law Officers of the Crown. 

Gentlemen. . Foreign Office, July 6,1903. 

I HAVE the honour to transmit to you herewith, by direction of the Marquess 
of Lansdowne, the papers noted in the accompanying list relative to the proposed 

Conversion of the Egyptian Debt. . OD ,, ,, 

It will be observed, from Lord Cromers despatch No. 69 of the 28th May 
(Paper A) that, when the Egyptian Preference Stock was converted from a 5 per Cent, 
to a 31, per Cent. Stock, aD engagement was taken by the Egyptian Government 
not to effect any further conversion of this stock for a period of fifteen years, and that 
from 15th July, 1905, the Egyptian Government is free to act, so far, at all events, as 
any specific pledge taken to the bondholders is concerned. 

The wish of the Egyptian Government is to amalgamate the Guaranteed, 
Preference, and Unified Stocks into one 3 per Cent. Stock. Hie capital of these 
three loans on the 31st December, 1902, was about 95,000,000, of which about 
8,500,000 were held by the Caisse de la Dette and the Government. 

The object of conversion is twofold. 

In the‘first place, owing to the great improvement which has taken place of late 
years in the credit of the Egyptian Government, it is, in Lord Cromer s opinion, certain 
that it will be possible to effect the conversion on terms which will enable the total 
charge on account to be reduced. 

In the second place, the Egyptian Government hope, by means of conversion, to 
obtain financial liberty and to abolish the present international control. 

The facts of the case arc as follows :— 

1. Prior to the year 1876, the late Khedive, Ismail Pasha, had contracted, in Ins 
own name or in that of Egypt, debts amounting in the aggregate to a very large 
sum (some 90 millions). For tlie more convenient carrying out of his financial 
operations he bad obtained from his Suzerain, the Sultan of Turkey, by the Firman 
of the 25th September, 1872, the power (confirmed and reproduced by the Firman 
of the 8th June, 1873) to contract loans without obtaining the express authorization 
of the Sublime l’orte. 

2. Down to the month of April, 1876, Ismail had succeeded m meeting or 
renewing his various obligations upon maturity; by Decreo of the 6tli of that month, 
he, for the first time, formally made default. 

3. Negotiations with some of the principal creditors followed, of the kind usual in 
the case of defaulting States. Some, at least, of the European Powers were also 
consulted, though there was, at that time, no such formal agreement between those 
Powers and Egypt as has since become familiar in connection with Egyptian finances. 
The immediate result wars the two Decrees of the 2nd May and the 7th May, 1876. 
The second of these Decreos provided for the consolidation of the various outstanding 
loans and of the floating debt into a single 7 per cent. Unified Debt, redeemable hy 
drawings spread over sixty-five years, and affected certain revenues to the service 
thereof. The first-named Decree created a Caisse de la Dette, composed of members 
to be recommended by the Powers, and nominated by Kliedivial Decree. The Caisse, 
which was charged with the reception and the distribution of the affected revenues, 
ivas to continue in existence for at least five years, and the Government undertook 
not to raise fresh loans without its consent. By Article 4 the Caisse was empowered 
to sue before the Mixed Tribunals on behalf of the bondholders. 

4. The proposed settlement was far from being accepted bv some of the creditors, 
notably by the holders of loans specially charged upon the Daira-Sanich estates, and 
thpse of certain short loans then approaching maturity. Further negotiations resulted 
in tiie Decree of the 18th November, 1876. By this Decreo tho Daira-Sanieh Loans, 
and the short loans of 1864,1865, and 1867, were excepted from the general settlement, 
the redemption of tho latter loans being loft to be effected by means of the proceeds 
of the composition land-tax, known as the Mouka-balali (Articles 1 to 6). A 5 per 
Cent. Privileged Debt was created in front of the 7 per Cent. Unified Debt, and 
was to be redeemed by drawings also spread over sixty-five years. Article 27 of tho 
Decree calls for special notice, inasmuch as it provides for the withdrawal of the 
special securities affected to the service of the Privileged Debt in the ovent of the, 
“amortization or repayment ” of the whole of that Debt. Article 6 affects certain 
additional receipts, of a partially contingent character, and oi indeterminate amount, 
to the amortization of tho Unified Debt either by purchase in the market or by 
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drawings. A Bailway Board was created (Articles 3, 23) to manage the railways and 
the Port of Alexandria in the interests of the Privileged bondholders, and the “ Caisse 
de la Dette ” was declared (Article 18) to be permanent until the debt should be 
completely paid off. 

5. The new settlement thus arrived at may be regarded as the origin of the 
present Privileged and Unified Debts. Several elements were, however, present which 
were fatal to any hope of finality. The Moukabalah, on the proceeds of which the 
short loans were charged, could only be recovered by allowing a practically equivalent 
amount of land tax to fall into arrears. The payments required for the service of 
the newly organized debt were heavier than tho finances of the country, in their then 
condition, could bear. The floating debt was being steadily increased by the liquida¬ 
tion of claims against the Government by the newly-established Mixed Tribunals. 
And finally the creditors in respect of floating debt, who objected to being bound 
by tho proposed consolidation, succeeded in establishing before those Tribunals their 
right to pursue, in respect of their debts, the legal remedies conferred on them by 
the ordinary civil law, including the expropriation of the assets of the Government. 
(See, for instance, Arrets of the 3rd Mav, 1876; the 1st May, 1879; the 15th June, 
1879.) 

6. The resulting confusion led to the appointment, on the suggestion of some of 
tho Powers, of the Commission of Inquiry of 1878-79. (See Decrees of the 27th 
January and the 30tli March, 1878.) As a result of the preliminary Deport of this 
Commission, presented the 19th .August, 1878, large estates belonging to the Kliedivial 
Family were ceded to the State, such cession being effected by Decree of the 
26th October of that year, which authorized the raising of a loan of 8,500,000/. on 
the security or the estates ceded. The loan so raised was entitled the “Domains 
Loan; ” a special Board was created to administer the estates charged with its service; 
the conditions governing it were, and, except so far as hereinafter expressly men¬ 
tioned, have continued to be, governed by the contracts made with Messrs. Eothschild, 
who undertook the placing of the loan. 

7. The second and final Deport of the Commission is dated the 8tli April, 1879. 
Its contents amply bear out what has been said above as to the impossibility of Egypt 
providing the sums necessary for carrying out the settlement of 1876, and as to the 
difficulties in the way of a complete settlement arising from the action of the Mixed 
Tribunals. It asserts that Egypt was practically in a state of insolvency, and 
recommends the appointment of a Commission of Liquidation to arrange an equitable 
settlement between Egypt and her creditors on the lines of bankruptcy proceedings 
under the Commercial Code. 

8. An indirect consequence of the action of the Commission of Inquiry which 
requires to be noted was the deposition of Ismail Pasha, then Khedive of Egypt. The 
bearing of that deposition on the present question is to be found in the insertion in 
the new Firman of Investiture issued to his successor, Tewfik Pasha, of a provision 
which subordinates all new loans (other than those raised in connection with the 
settlement of the then financial situation) to the consent of the Sublime Porte, a 
provision reproduced in the Firman of the present Khedive. [It may well be that, 
had it been in their interest to do so, the Powers, in concert with whom tho autonomy 
of Egypt was originally created, might have successfully opposed the insertion of this 
provision, constituting, as it did, a restriction upon the powers already granted to 
Ismail. But in the absence of any protest by tho Powers it must be accepted, for 
presort purposes, as binding.] 

9. The various Decrees in which are recorded the repeated failures of the Egyptian 
Government to meet its obligations need not be mentioned in detail. Noting in passing 
the Decree of the 15th November, 1879, which provided for the payment to the Caisse, 
in view of the pending liquidation of the debt, of the balance of the proceeds of the 
Domains Loan, we come to the Decree of the 31st March, 1880, by which a Commission 
of Liquidation was created, on the lines proposed by the Commission of Inquiry, charged 
with the duty of bringing about the general settlement which was called for. The law 
which the Commission was charged to prepare was accepted in advance by Austria, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, and Italy. The Commission sat for three months 
(17th April to 16tli July), and the law drafted as a result of its deliberations was duly 
promulgated as the Law of Liquidation of the 17th July, 1880. 

10. The Law of Liquidation has ever since been regarded as the basis of the 
relations between Egypt and her bondholders and, together with the subsequent 
Decrees modifying and completing it (all of which have been approved by the Powers 
above-mentioned and by Dussia, or by the Caisse on their behalf) has, unlike the Decrees 
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of 1S76, been accepted by the Mixed Tribunals as binding upon Egypt and her creditors 
alike. It will, therefore, be necessary to consider in some detail, at a later stage, the 
principles upon which the settlement then arrived at was based. For the purposes of 
the present summary it will be sufficient to note the principal contents of the Law. 

11. So far as it is necessary to state those contents, they were briefly as follows :— 

(a.) The principal incidents of the Privileged Debt were maintained. The amount 

of Privileged Stock was increased in order to provide for the settlement of the floating 
debt. 

(6.) The interest on the Unified Debt was reduced to 1 per cent. The affected 
revenues were modified. Redemption by drawing was suppressed, but the surplus of 
the affected revenues (together with siuidry possible windfalls), supplemented in certain 
cases by payments from the surplus on non-affected revenues, was to be applied to the 
purchase of Unified Stock in the market. 

(c.) The short loans excepted from the settlement of November 1876, were con¬ 
verted into Unified Bonds at approximately the relative market price of the day, the 
bondholders receiving 133^7. of Unified Debt for every 100/. of their bonds. 

(</.) The powers and duties of the Caissc dc la Dette and of the Railway Board 
were more clearly defined. 

(e.) Provision was made for the settlement of the floating debt, all creditors who 
had not accepted compromises, being either paid the full amount of their claims in 
cash, or a percentage in cash and the balance in Privileged Bonds taken at par (the 
market price being at the time very slightly below par). All recourse before the 
ordinary Tribunals in respect of the floating debt was barred by Article 86. 

(/.*) Privileged bonds for a sum of 650,000/. were earned to a separate account 
(hereinafter referred to as the Liquidation Suspense Fund) to meet claims not then 
already liquidated, any ultimate balance of such bonds not required for that purpose 
being affected to the reduction of the Unified Debt. 

(g.) The position of the Daira-Sanieli Debt was regularized, but in view of the 
approaching repayment of that Debt it is not now material to consider the terms of 
the settlement. 

(h.) As to the Domains Loan, provision was made for clearing the prior charges 
on the lands charged as security for the loan, but in other respects that loan was left 
to be governed by the existing contracts relating to it. Article 97 contains an express 
saving of the provisions of those contracts, but it results clearly from the proces-verbal 
of their discussions that the Commission of Liquidation in no way intended to 
substitute a statutory basis for the then-existing contractual basis of the terms of the 
loan. 

(i.) A fixed annual sum was set apart for administrative expenditure out of the 
non-affected revenues, any increase therein being dependent upon the sum available, 
cither out of affected or non-affected revenues, for amortization of Unified Debt. 

12. No further legislation took place until 1885. By that time it had become 
clear that the amount allowed by the Law of Liquidation for the administrative 
expenditure above referred to did not permit of administrative efficiency, and, notably 
owing to the claims for indemnity in connection with the events at Alexandria during 
the insurrection, it had become necessary to contract a new loan. 

13. In March of that year the London Convention was signed by the Represen¬ 
tatives of the Great Powers, and, by Decree of the 27th duly, the issue of the 
Guaranteed Loan was provided for, and the financial relations between the Govern¬ 
ment and the bondholders wore amended. 

The Guaranteed Loan, ultimately issued as a 3 per cent, security, was to be a first 
charge upon the securities affected to the service of the Privileged and Unified Debts, 
and was to be redeemable by means of a sinking fund, and further, up to a fixed 
annual amount, out of the surplus revenues coming to the Caisse. Special attention 
must be drawn to the concluding words of Article 5 of the London Convention, 
although they are not reproduced in the Decree:— 

“ L’amortisscment se fera par rachat an cours du marche. Lorsque le eours sera 
superiour au pair, il s’effcctuora au pair par voie de tirage, sous reserve toutefois du droit 
du Gouvernement Egyptien de rembourser I’emprunt au pair.” 

The Decree further instituted the system of dividing the annual surplus between 
the Government and the Caisse, which, in principle, remains in force to-day. 

OwingHo temporary pecuniary difficulties, it temporarily suspended the amorti¬ 
zation of the Privileged and Unified Debts and of the Domains Loan. Article 22, 
which provides for the ulterior resumption of amortization, need not now be con¬ 
sidered, as it was subsequently replaced. Article 23 fixed a date (the 1st January, 


1886) before which all claims in respect of floating debt under the Law of Liquidation 
were to be presented, under penalty of forfeiture. Subject to the settlement of claims 
presented within the prescribed time, the Privileged and Unified Bonds held by the 
Caisse in respect of the Liquidation Suspense Fund were to be annulled ; the remaining 
assots of the liquidation were to be transferred to the Government. 

34. Passing over the loan of £ E. 2,000,000 authorized by Decree of the 30th 
April, and subsequently merged in the Privileged Debt, it has to be noted that by 
Decree of the 12th July, 1888, a reserve was created, and the amortization of the 
Privileged and Unified Debts was postponed until the free reserve amounted to 
£ E. 2,000,000. That this reserve is held for the benefit of the bondholders sufficiently 
appears from the Judgment of the Mixed Tribunals in the case of the advance of 
half-a-million for the purposes of the Dongola expedition. The ultimate balance of 
the Liquidation Suspense Fund was to be paid to the reserve. 

15. By the year 1889, the financial position of the country had so far improved 
that the conversion of the Privileged Debt had become, financially, a possible operation. 
In the month of April of that year the Government consulted MM. de Rocca Serra, 
Borelli, Figari and Royle, and the Committee of the Contcnticux as to the legal aspect 
of the question. The conditions under which a Government may ordinarily convert 
its debts were fully discussed, but in the circumstances then existing (in view, 
especially, of the fact that it was proposed to increase the capital amount of the 
Privileged Debt, ranking in front of the Unified) it was clear that the conversion 
could not take place without the consent of the Powers. 

16. Although the French Government appears to have been exceedingly averse 
from giving its consent (except in return for a quid pro quo), the correspondence which 
took place at the time contains no suggestion that, apart from the technical right of 
any one of the Great Powers to oppose it, there was anything inequitable in the 
Conversion, or opposed to the principles of law which are of international application. 

17. The consent of tho Great Powers having been eventually obtained, the 
conversion of the Privileged Debt and of the Daira and Domains Loans and the 
consolidation with tho Privileged Debt of the Loan of 1S86 were authorized by the 
Decree of tho 6th June, 1890. The supplemental Decrees are those of the 7th June, 
the 5th July, and the 8th November, 1890, the 13th January, 1691, and tho 18th 
March, 25th March, and 29th May, 1893. 

Under the joint effect of these Decrees, tho Privileged Debt could not be again, 
converted before the 15th July, 1905, the Daira Debt before the 15th October, 1905, 
nor the Domains Debt before the 1st June, 190S. 

Tho economies resulting from the various conversions were to be paid to the 
Caisse and accumulated, their ultimate destination being left for future consideration. 

Tho provisions of Article 22 of the Decree of the 27th July, 18S5, as to amortization 
were modified, the sums ultimately becoming available being made applicable, up to 
90,000/., to the amortization of the Guaranteed Loan, as to nine-tenths of the balance 
to that of the Unified Debt and as to the remaining tenth to that of the Domains Loan. 

18. By Decree of the 20tli January, 1900, the repayment of tho Domains Loan 
was postponed until the 1st January, 1915; its amortization out of the Reserve Fund 
was suppressed; the conversion economies in connection with it were for tho future 
only to be paid to the Caisse when there was an effective surplus; accumulated 
economies wero to be available for making good deficits, and tlie ultimate balance of 
the economies was to follow tlie destination of the economics in respect of the Privi¬ 
leged Debt. 

The questions on which your opinion is desired have already been considered by the 
Legal Advisers of the Egyptian Government, and I am to inclose, for your information, 
the joint Opinion given on the 4th May last by Mr. Malcolm Mcllwraith, Judicial 
Adviser to the Khedive, and Mr. W. Brunyate, Khedivial Counsellor (Paper B); also 
two opinions of Mr. de Rocca Serra, one of the Law Officers of the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment (Paper C). 

I am also to inclose, for facility of reference (Paper D), a volume which contains 
all tlie Decrees relating to the Debt, up to 1890; (Paper E) three Decrees of some 
importance, which have been issued since that date; (Paper E) some legal opinions, 
including a report from the then .Law Officers of tlie Crown, given in 1888-89, and 
also a joint Opinion from the present Attorney-General (then Mr. Einlay, Q.C.), and 
the late Mr. Tennant Dunlop, to Messrs. Harris, Raikes, and Wilkinson. 

As regards these latter papers I am, however, to observe, that the question now 
submitted for opinion differs wholly from that which was under consideration when the 
Preference Stock was converted. 
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I am to request that you will take the papers transmitted herewith into your 
consideration, and that you will favour Lord Lansdowne with your opinion:— 

1. As to whether on or after the 15th July, 1905, or at any and what later date, 
the Egyptian Government will become competent to convert the Guaranteed, Privi> 
leged, and Unified Debts ? 

2. If the above question he answered in the affirmative, then, whether the right 
of the Government to convert is unfettered, or whether any and what consents must 
he obtained to the conversion ? 

3. ‘Whether, in the event of the complete conversion of the above-mentioned 
debts upon the express condition that the new bondholders should not ho entitled to 
the special guarantees given by Egypt in respect of the existing debt, the present 
international control of Egyptian finances would wholly determine, or whether it 
would continue in force to any and what extent ? 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) T. H. SANDERSON. 


List of Papers. 


(A.) Lord Cromer .. .. .. .. .. (No. 69) 

(B.) Joint opinion of Messrs. Mcllwraith and Brunyate. 

(C.) Two opinions of M. de Rocca Sorra. 

(1).) Volume with Decrees relating to Debt, up to 1890. 

(E.) Three Decrees issued since that date. 

(F.) Some legal opinions, including one of Law Officers in 


1888-89. 


May 28, 1903. 


No. 16. 

The Earl of Cromer to the Marquess of Lansdowne.—(Received July 9.) 

(No. 25. Secret.) 

(Telegraphic.) P Cairo , July 9, 1903. 

CONVERSION of the Egyptian Debt. 

The Erencli are somewhat alarmed at a mischievous article which has appeared 
in the “ Monthly Review.” I have received a letter to this effect from Sir Henry 
Austin Lee, and the Erencli Commissioner of the Caisse has discussed the matter 
with Mr. Corbett to a certain extent. I gather that the conversion, as also the 
complete abolition of the Caisse, will meet with strong opposition at Paris, hut that 
the same objections would not apply to a discussion of the question of modifying 
the functions now exercised by that body. 

The Erencli Commissioner is now at Alexandria, but will come to Cairo next 
week. It will be difficult for me to avoid saying something to him on the subject. 
I should ho disposed not to commit myself to any plan, hut to go so far as to say that 
we do not intend to take the Erencli in any way hy surprise, aud that we shall 
consult them, either officially or unofficially, before any action is taken. This would, 
I think, have a quieting effect upon them. 

I should he glad to know whether your Lordship approves of this idea. I 
venture to suggest that Sir Eldon Gorst might ho consulted on the point. 


No. 17. 

Question ashed in the House of Commons, July 13, 1903. 

Mr. Whitley Thomson ,—To ask the Secretary of State for War if, in view of the fact 
that the material sent out in 1885 for the construction of the Suakin-Bcrbcr 
Railway is now stored in this country, ho will consider the advisability of 
returning this material to Suakin and commencing the construction of this 
railway forthwith, with a view to providing cheap transit for cotton and other 
materials to the coast. 
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Answer. 

The measures to he taken for the construction of the Suakin-Berber Railway are 
entirely in the hands of the Government of the Soudan, which is giving every attention 
to the matter. 


No. 18. 

Question ashed in the House of Commons, July 13, 1903. 

Mr. Weir ,—To ask the Under-Secretary for Eoreign Affairs to state whether any 
negotiations, understandings, or arrangements have recently been entered into 
with the European Powers in regard to Egypt; and, if so, would he state briefly 
their character. 


Answer. 


The answer is in the negative. 


No. 19. 

Question ashed in the House of Commons, July 14, 1903. 

Mr. Weir ,—To ask the Under-Secretary of State for Eoreign Affairs, if he will state 
what provision is made by the Government in Egypt for the housing and care of 
orphan children and destitute poor. 


Answer. 

His Majesty’s Government have not received any definite information, hut Lord 
Cromer will be asked to report on the subject. 


No. 20. 


Question asked in the House of Commons, July 14, 1903. 

Mr. Weir ,—To ask the Under-Secretary of State for Eoreign Affairs, if he will state 
the increased area of land which has been brought into cultivation by means of 
the Assouan Dam; and whether it is proposed to make any alteration in the dam 
or reservoir such as will admit of a greater storage of water. 


Answer. 

As the Assouan Dam was only opened at the end of last year, any attempt to 
obtain statistics as to the increased area of land under cultivation would at present he 
premature, and none have yet been received. 

I understand that it is not proposed at present to make any alterations in the 

dam. 
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No. 21. 

Question asked in the House of Commons, July 14, 1903. * 

Mr. Weir,— To ask tlie Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, having regard 
to the fact that the assent of Turkey, the Suzerain Power of Egypt, was 
not obtained to the Anglo-Egyptian Convention of the 19th January, 1899, 
relative to the Soudan, and that by virtue of Lord Granville’s despatch of the 
3rd January, 1884, the Egyptian Government could not withhold its assent, will 
he say whether the Convention is valid. 


Answer. 


The answer is in the affirmative. 


No. 22. 

Questions aslced in the House of Commons, July 14, 1903. 

Mr. Brynmor Jones, —To ask whether the noble Lord was aware that inconvenience, 
delay, and undue expense were caused in regard to the administration of justice 
in Egypt by the existence of divers jurisdictions; and whether any steps were 
being taken to simplify and unify the judicial system of Egypt; and, if not, 
would he state whether he would take any action in that direction. 


Ansioer. 

The system of mixed Tribunals in Egypt is an International arrangement, and the 
consent of the Powers would be necessary before any change could be introduced. 
His Majesty’s Government are not prepared at this moment to take any initiative in 
the direction indicated. 


No. 23. 


Question asked in the House of Commons, July 14, 1903. 

Mr. Brynmor Jones, —To ask the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
any,'and, if so, what, steps had been taken, or wore proposed to be taken, to remove 
the financial difficulties imposed upon Egypt by the Laws of Liquidation referred 
to by Lord Cromer in several of his Annual Reports. 


Answer. 

The present arrangements must in any case remain in force till 1905; I hope; 
therefore, the Honourable Gentleman will not press me to make any statement on this 
subject at present. 


No. 24. 

Question asked in the House of Commons, July 1G, 1903. 

Mr. Weir, —To ask the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, in view of Lord 
Cromer’s, statement that the lunatic asylum at Cairo is wholly inadequate to meet 
the requirements of the country, will he state how many patients this asylum will 
accommodate and when it is proposed to erect a new asylum. 
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Answer. 

I have no information subsequent to the statement in Lord Cromer’s Report. 

The Honourable gentleman will have observed that Lord Cromer states £that it is 
hoped that this defect willjbe remedied when money becomes available. 


No. 25. 

Foreign Office to Dr. Zimmermann. 

Sir, Foreign Office, July 18, 1903. 

I AM directed by the Marquess of Lansdowne to inform you that he has been in 
communication with His Majesty’s Agent and Consul-General at Cairo in regard to 
the work of the Sociel.y of African Missions in Egypt, referred to in your letter to 
Sir Eric Barrington of the 1st ultimo, and especially in regard to your proposal that 
steps should be taken to secure the appointment of a British subject as Bishop, in the 
event of the creation of of a Latin Vicariate Apostolic in the Egyptian Delta. 

I am to convey to you Lord Lansdowno’s thanks for the suggestions you have 
been good enough to make with the view of promoting British influence in Egypt, but 
I am to state that, after giving the matter careful consideration, His Majesty’s 
Government do not consider it advisable to take any action in the direction which you 
propose. 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) T. H. SANDERSON. 


No. 26. 

Question asked in the House of Commons, July 23, 1903. 

Mr. Weir, —To ask the Under-Secretary of Shite for Foreign Affairs, whether the 
policy of His Majesty’s Government in regard to Egypt is still as indicated in 
Lord Granville’s despatch to Sir Evelyn Baring, of tlie 4th January, 1884, to the 
effect that, in important questions where tlie Administration and safety of Egypt 
are at stake, it should be made clear to Egyptian Ministers and Governors of 
provinces that Her Majesty’s Government must insist on the adoption of the policy 
which they recommend, and that it will be necessary that those Ministers who do 
not follow this course should cease to hold their offices. 


Answer. 

There is no change in the policy of His Majesty’s Government with regard to 
Egyptian administration. 


No. 27. 

The Earl of Cromer to the Marquess of Lansdowne.—(Received July 27.) 

(No. 91. Confidential.) f 

My Lord, Cairo, July 17, 1903. 

YESTERDAY the Comte de Vauvineux, the French Commissioner of the Debt, 
called on me. He has quite recently returned from Paris. I understood, both from what 
Sir Henry Austin Lee had written to me and from the account furnished by Mr. Corbett 
of a conversation he had had with the Comte de Vauvineux, that the authorities in Paris 
had been somewhat concerned at the tenour of two articles which have recently been 
contributed to the “Monthly Review ” by a Mr. Silva White. It was thought tiiat those 
articles, in which the conversion of the Egyptian Debt into a guaranteed British stock was 
advocated, had been inspired by some British authority. 

I explained to the Comte de Vauvineux that Mr. Silva White was a disappointed 
place-hunter; that, owing to his having been refused employment in Egypt, he was, as 
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appears in his writings, not animated by any very friendly sentiments towards the present 
British regime in Egypt; that his personal opinions carried no weight whatever; and 
that the articles which he had contributed to the “Monthly Review were in no degree 
inspired. . _ 

I added that we were certainly of opinion that the present financial regime in Egypt 
was very defective, and required modification; hut that 1 could not at present discuss this 
question with any advantage, as we had as yet no definite proposals to make. I assured 
him, however, that there was no intention ot taking any decided action which would place 
the French Government in the embarrassing position ot having to deal with accomplished 
facts, hut that, on the contrary, before any action was taken, the French Government 
would, in some form or another, be consulted. In reply to the Comte dc Vauvineux s 
question as to when I thought such consultation would take place, I stated that I 
could not say with certainty, but that possibly something might be done in the course of 
the ensuing autumn. 

The Comte de Yauvineux appeared a good deal relieved at these assurances. I told 
him that he might repeat them to M. de la Boulini^re, the French Consul-General, who 
was about to leave for France. I explained that, although I had seen M. dc la Boulintere 
on the previous day, I had said nothing to him oil the subject ot our present conversation, 
for the simple reason that I had nothing very definite to say. 

I ought perhaps to mention that, in contrasting the language used by the Comte de 
Vauvineux to me with that recently used by M. Delcasse to your Lordship in London, the 
former held out far less hopeful prospects ’than the latter of a satisfactory settlement of 
Egyptian atfairs. This is natural enough. M. Delcassd’s views ranged over the whole 
political situation; his allusions to Egypt were merely incidental. The Comte de 
Vauvineux, on the other hand, looked exclusively to the Egyptian situation. I mentioned 
to him casually that M. Delcasse had had some conversation with your Lordship in 
London, but as he was manifestly unacquainted with M. Delcass^’s views, I did not 
pursue this branch of the subject. 

I did not touch on the question of conversion, but 1 gathered from what the Comte 
de Yauvineux said that any proposal to abolish the Caisse entirely would meet with much 
opposition at Paris. I did not discuss this question fully, but when the Comte de 
Vauvineux remarked that the present prosperous condition of Egyptian finance was 
largely due to the efforts of the Caisse, I demurred to the statement, and I added that an 
institution could scarcely be considered satisfactory which permitted, for instance, an 
Egyptian province to be deprived of irrigation works because the German Government 
was not pleased with the Samoan policy of the British Government. 

1 may perhaps mention that the Comte de Vauvineux’s own action affords a striking 
illustration of the defects of the present system. A very serious outbreak of cattle plague 
has taken place in Egypt. The Sanitary Department asked, in the first instance, lor 
20,000/. in order to cover the expenses necessary to combat the disease. This was 
granted. They then asked for another 50,000/. Comte de Yauvineux, in spite of his 
very friendly sentiments, the sincerity of which cannot be doubted, rather demurred to 
granting the money, alleging that he had seen a great deal of cattle plague in Normandy, 
that he did not believe that this was true cattle plague, &c. I must admit that I had no 
great difficulty in persuading the Comte de Vauvineux to abandon this attitude. He 
eventually consented to grant, not 50,000/., but 30,000/.; but the circumstance, coupled 
with the fact that the Comte de Vauvineux’s remarks showed clearly enough that he was 
little in the habit of dealing with financial affairs, is a good illustration of the incon¬ 
veniences of the present system. 

I need not pursue this subject any further at present. The question of the control 
to be exercised over the finances of Egypt if the Caisse is abolished is certainly one of 
much difficulty. It may not impossibly be raised, solely on its financial merits, by others 
besides the French ; but I may say that, whatsoever special method, if any, be adopted, 
it is difficult to conceive a system less effective or more open to objection than that which 
now exists. I have never yet heard a single valid argument in favour of the maintenance 
of the Caisse. 

_ I would suggest that this despatch be shown to Sir Eldon Gorst. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) CROMER. 


Nc. 28. 

Question asked in the House of Commons, Avgust 3, 1903. 

Mr. Weir ,—To ask the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs whether there is 
any kind of examination for candidates desirous of entering the service of the 
Government of the Soudan; and, if not, will he direct the Govern or-Gen oral to 
arrange for some educational test, especially as regards a knowledge of Arabic. 


Answer. 

There is at present no examination for candidates desirous of entering the service 
of the Government of the Soudan. The matter is under consideration. 


No. 29. 

Question asked in the House of Commons , August 6, 1903. 

Mr. Bryn Roberts ,—To ask the Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs what is 
the result of the negotiations for the transfer of part of the Bahr-el-Ghazal to the 
Congo Free State; and whether any, and, if so, what, steps have been taken to 
ascertain the views of the inhabitants as to the proposed transfer. 


Ansioer. 

Negotiations are still proceeding, and I am not yet in a position to give any 
information on the subject. 


No. 30. 

Mr. Findlay to the Marquess of Lansdoume.—(Received September 21.) 

(No. 100.) 

My Lord, Alexandria , September 13, 1903. 

1 HAVE the honour to inclose herewith, for your Lordship’s information, copy of 
a repnrl on the Nib' flood for the first ten days of this month. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) M. DE C. FIND LAY. 


Inelosme in No. 30. 

Note on the Nile Flood during September 1903. 
First ten days. 


THE following table gives a comparison oi the gauges ai Khartoum and Aswan 
l"i the year 1903 and the four previous years, as well as the mean for the thirty years 
1873-1902 at Aswan :— 

ficus] 2 F 












Date. 


1899. 


1899. 


12 . 


1st 

2ud 

3rd 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 

9th 

10th 


HI. 

5-00 

4-98 

4-93 

4-93 

4-86 

4-78 

4-70 

4-75 

4-82 

4-97 


1900. 


IB. 

5-38 
5 1 33 
5-16 
5-13 
5-08 
5-10 
5-31 
5-35 
5-39 
5-35 


1901. 


m. 

6-10 

6-10 

6-03 

6-08 

6-08 

5-94 

5-88 

5-91 

5-95 

5-98 


1902. 


m. 

.5-20 

5-20 

5-23 

5-27 

5-27 

5-27 

5-28 

5-33 

5-40 

5-40 


1903. 


ni. 

6-24 

6-30 

6-15 

6-20 

6-20 

6-15 

6-12 

6-15 

G-24 

6-14 


1900. 


1901. 


p. k. p. k. p. k. 


13-15 

13-18 

13-20 


15-20 

15-18 

15-14 


15-07 

15-05 

15-08 


13-22 15-08 15-16 


13-20 

13-18 

13-15 

13-13 

13-09 

13-05 


15-02 

15-00 

14-22 

14-17 

14-12 

14-08 


15- 22 

16- 01 
16-01 
15-22 
15-21 
15-20 


i 


190 


1903. 


Mean, 

1873-1902. 


p. k. p. k. p. k. 


12- 23 
12-22 
12-20 
12-20 

13- 01 
13-09 
13-12 
13-12 
13-10 
13-08 


15-04 

15-06 

15-04 

15-06 

15-12 

15-14 

15-18 

15-16 

15-16 

15-16 


16-0 

16-1 

16-0 

16-1 

16-2 

16-1 

16-1 

16-0 

16-0 

16-0 


In 1889 and 1902 the flood was extremely low; 1900 and 1901 were years of 
average flood. It will be seen from the above table that the flood of this year is slightly 
higher than that of 1900 and slightly lower than that of 1901 ; it is also nearly 
20 cents, lower than the average of the thirty previous years. 

Speaking generally, the flood of this year may be considered as late and low during 
the greater part of August, but during the last ten days of August and the first ten 
days of September as of average level. 

Upper Egypt .—The basin irrigation has greatly improved with the increased levels 
in the river, and may now be considered fairly satisfactory in most of the systems, with 
the exception of some high basins in the Aswan district. If the present levels are 
fairly well maintained for the next fifteen days, and the “ sarf ” operations successfully 
manipulated, the area left unirrigated will be comparatively small. 

A very large area of “ durah ” has been planted, and the present levels of the river 
are most suitable for its irrigation. 


Middle Egypt .—The condition is quite satisfactory. Only high isolated plots on 
the east bank of the river and in the islands will be left unirrigated. 

Gizeh .—With the exception of the southern part of east Gizeh, which is too high 
to be irrigated with the present levels of the river, the condition is satisfactory. 


Lower Egypt .—The condition is quite satisfactory. 

The Asyut and Delta barrages are now fully open, as regulation is no longer 
required. 


fSigned) A. L. WEBB. 


September 10, 1903. 


. No. 31. 

Mr. Eindlay to the Marquess of Lansdowne .— (Received September 23.) 

(No. 2S. Secret.) 

(Telegraphic.) P. Alexandria, September 23, 1903. 

THE telegrams published by Reuter report that the correspondent of the 
“ Standard ” at Paris has learnt from a French diplomatist that negotiations are being 
carried on between your Lordship and the French Ambassador in London in regard to 
Morocco and Egypt. 

On being questioned by Boutros Pasha, I replied that I was unable to give his 
Excellency any information on flic subject. 

Should my foreign colleagues question me, I propose to return a similar answer, 
adding that they should address their inquiries direct to His Majesty’s Government. 

The Opposition press, both native and foreign, is certain to take the matter up, 
and these reported negotiations will still further excite Mussulman feeling, already 
aroused by ovents in Macedonia. 

The Khedive is expected to return to Egypt from Constantinople next week, and 
may ask for information. 

I should, therefore, be glad if your Lordship would favour me with your instrue 
tions in view of the possibility of inquiries being addressed to me. 


Ill 


No. 32. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Mr. Findlay. 
fNo. 165. Confidential.) 

^' lj t ini a ATOMTrn . i ... Foreign Office, September 24, 1903. 

tt-' tvt • r, ^ JIi . herewitb > for y° ur information, copy of a despatch from 

His Majesty s Charge d Affaires at Rome,* forwarding a Memorandum communicated 
to him by the Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs on the subject of the proposed 
understanding between Great Britain and Italy for the safeguarding of their reciprocal 
interests in East Africa. 1 

, U P? n thc of Lord Gr <>“er to Cairo I shall be glad to receive his Lordship’s 

ooserva tions on this communication, and more especially on the points raised in 
paragraph 2 of the Italian proposals, relative to the connection of a railway from 
Khartoum to Kassala with an Erythraean railway, and the establishment, in the 
Soudan 010 ' G± a m ° rC fayourable oom mercial regime between Erythrma and the 

I am, &c. 

(Signed) LANSDOWNE. 


No. 33. 

Earl Cromer to the Marquess of Lansdowne.—(Received December 27.) 

(No. 48.) 

(rele RJI}vED Courts Circular. CW °’ December 27 > 1903 - 

i e H r 0i , tb f Government in replying to the circular inclosed in my 

despatch No. bo ol the 24th May is causing much inconvenience. The adhesion of all 
the other lowers has been received, and it is desirable that the sittings of the 
Commission should commence. The Russian Consul-General has requested that a 
furthei delay may be granted, on the ground that he has not yet received the 
msti notions of his Government. The first meeting of the Commission will be of a 

th w y wTfll C ? a T ei ’ and ! } he P roc ‘ cedm g s will certainly last for some considerable 
time. Would it not be possible to make representations at St. Petersburgh, in order to 
induce the Russian Government to telegraph their assent to the mfetiiig of the 
onTpeda^points. ^ subsequently any instructions they may wish to issue 


No. 34. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne to Sir C. Scott. 


(So. 233.) 

(rele_graphic.) P \ Foreign Office, December 28, 1903. 

Tribunal^iuJEgypt V — 116 f ° Uowmg from T "° rd Gromer on the subject of the Mixed 

[Repeats Lord Cromer’s No. 48 of the 27th December.] 

lh, BB fau e aovernme™. “ ‘ h<J 861188 d0Sire ' 1 by ^ Cr ° mer shoulli ke “ ddr «» d to the 


o 


No. l2G See “ Further Corre3 P° ndenCft ^peeling the Maim of North-East Africa ami Soudan," Part IX, 


















